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- Meer Mudun ! and slew him, and totally defeated and dispersed the 
Nowwab's Troops. 

* Another account snys that the above successful attack on the Camp 
of Nowwab Seraj-ud-dowlah, induced him in February 1757 to conclude 
| a treaty to the greatest advantage of the English” but scarcely*had this 

contest terminated when news was received of a War having been declared 
between England and France and the reduction of the French power be- 
came an object of importance to the English. Nowwab Seraj-ud-dowlah 
informed the Council of Calcutta that if hostilities were carried into his 
country by the English, he would assist the French with all his power. 
However after a vigorous assault, Chandernagore was taken by the Eng- 
lish and the Nowwab having’ shown marks of displeasure at this event it 
| was resolved to depose him by supporting Mir Jafer Aly Khan (who had 
h married the sister of Aliverdy Khan Seraj-ud-dowlah's predecessor). 
| This was followed by a decisive action on the Plains of Plassey in which 
= the Nowwab's Troops were routed in every direction and he was obliged 
to fly from his Capital in the disguise of a Faquir and was brought to 
Moorshidabad and behended by Meer Jafer's eldest son? 


Moons! (aloe Tayisuna did not give battle, but formed an alliance with 


for conducang the affairs of the Provinces in concurrence with the Naib 
Soobadar Nowwab Moozufferjung and fixed an annual Nitamut allowance 
at 18,00,000 Rupees and the expenses of the Soobadary, &e., at 7,00,000 
i Rupees making in all 25 lacks of Rupees (some say 24 lacks) nnd, 
1 returned to Calcutta with Colonel Clive, and was crowned with the 
. highest esteem and regard of that gentleman for his faithful discharge 
of the important public duties intrusted to him, after which Colonel 
Clive proceeded to England assuring Moonshee Nobocrishna that he 
—— — would return soon with the appointment * to a distinguished situation. 
In the year 1761 Mr. Vansittart, being appointed Governor of 
1 The only faithful general of Seraj-ud.dowlah. The Hindus claim him as ori- 
ginnlly a Hindu, which is inconsistent, I believe, with the title of Mir Sernj-ud- 
= dowlah was present at the battle nnd fled when he heard Mir Madan was killed. 
n - 5$ Miran, himself killed by lightning about three years later. 
| 8 The official accounts say that Mir Jafer employed Jagat Seth as his Ageut 
* i= with the English. 3 — | ^ | 
Be e Vansillart was Governor, from July 27th, 1760, to Novembor 
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Calcutta, nominated Ramchurun Roy as his Dewan and sent for Nowwab 
Jafer Aly Khan and Nowwab Mozufferjung from Moorshidabad to 
Calcatta on account of some faults that they had committed and 
displaced them from the Musnud and instated Nowwab Kassim Aly Khan 
Soobadar*iu their stead. Shortly after Kassim Aly Khan removed his 
seat from Moorshidabad to Monghyr and treacherously killed all the 
English gentlemen of Moorshidabad, Patna, Cassimbazar, &c , and also 
inhumanly destroyed almost all the nobles of Bengal, namely, Royrayn 
Ommed Roy, Maharajah Ramunrain,! Rajah Rajbullabha with his son 
aud Jugut Sate with his brother and others, excepting Nowwab Jafer Aly 
Khan, Nowwab Muzuafferjang aad Moharaja Doollu Charan who were 
then in Calcutta. . . 

Afterwards Major Adams? went to war against Kassim Aly Khan, 
accompanied with force ð and Moonshee Nobocrishua and fought a 
signal battle at Oady Nullah, for four days successively (some say nine 
days) and defeated Kassim Aly Khan's Troops and gained victory over 
him pursuing him across the Nullah, he however fled to Nowwab Shaja-ud- 
Dowlah at Lucknow. Moonshee Nobocrishna having been employed 
for three days in the execation of the orders of Major Adam foll sick 

- in consequence of the extreme fatigue and was confinsg ^nt on 

the fourth day when the planderi l \Shbed 
his Tent and attempted to eut him of} .nto 
the Nullah and swam it over and saver — —ritisl 
Army. Major Adams having been most arduously employg _ his war, 
was taken dangerously ill, for which reason Moonshee Noboctshus and 
Mr. Skinner wert bringing him to Calcutta ina boat but this meritorious 
officer unfortunately died near Calcutta. 

| In 1765 Lord Clive being appointed Governor-General of India ` 

“ieh unlimited powers arrived at Calcutta on the 3rd May and Mr, 
Vansittart embarked for Europe previously to that without seeing his 

` Lordship, in consequence of the calamities oceasioned by his nomination 

of Kassim Aly Khan Soobadar of Bengal. Lord Clive was pleased to 

employ Moonshee Nobocrishna confidentially as before and after consult- 

" ing him reinstated Nowwab Jaffer Aly Khan Soobadar and Mozafferjung Ld 
- Naib Soobadar, after which Moonshee Nobocrishna accompanied Lord 1 
— Clive as far as Allahabad (some say Delhi) and concluded a treaty with P 
his Majesty Shah Alum, and his Highness Nowwnb Shaja-ud-Dowlah ` ` á 
to the satisfaction of his Lordship, and obtained from his Majesty —— 

án the 2nd Showal 1179 Higeree (A.D. 1765) a dignity of Mansub = ——- 

f Bihar. — 
















1 Raja Ram Narain, Deputy Governo 
8 £e, Major Adams, 
^* 2nd Angust, 1763. 
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Punjhuzaree,! three thousand Suwars or Horsemen Title of Rajah 
Bahadoor Palky Jhalerdar Toogh, Nukarah, Zo. and also from his 
Highness valuable Khelats and other marka of honor and on the same 
day a Munsub of one thousand five hundred Suwar and Title of Roy 
were conferred on the above mentioued two eldgst brothers g! Rajah 
Nobocrishna, who then proceeded with his Lordship to Benares and 
Azeemabad and consecrated an Image of the Deity Shivain the Temple 
of Visweswora, and effected the settlement of the Province of Benares 
with Moharaja Bulvant Singh and that of the Province of Behar with 
Moharaja Setab Roy and came back to Calcutta with his Lordship, 

One day as Lord Clive was engaggd in the Council Chamber in 
consnltation on the subject of rewarding the useful services rendered 
by Rajah Nobocrishna Bahadoor, a Persian Letter th answer to that of 
Lord Clive arrived from the Soobndar of Arcat, and his Lordship 
desired Rajah Nobocrishna to read and explain that Letter and he, 
finding the contents thereof to be adverse to his interests, remained 
silent for a moment but was obliged to interpret it on being urged by 
his Lordship. The substance of it was as follows: ‘It is my wish also 
that the war with English Company being ended aud a treaty concluded 
with them, both the Powers continue in good terms, but Rajah Nobo- 
crishna (who manages the Company's affairs, being the son of Dewan. 
Ramchurn, the associate of my enemy Mouneeruddeen Khan) will 
obstruct the intended negotiation for which reason it is needless to make 
mention of Peace during the continuance of Rajah Nobocrishna.” 

The subject of the above Letter being explained to Lord Clive, 
he desired Rajah Nobocrishna to await in a room adjoining the Council 
Chamber for a moment who thereupon was alarmed at the probability 
of his dismissal, but on the contrary, his Lordship having consulted 
with the Council, called Rajah Noboerishna and said thus: “Why did 
you not inform me so long that you were of such a noble family ? The 
Company have derived great beuefit from your services and laborious 
undertakings. Not knowing the rank of your descent we could not 
show you the respect due to it. From this day, we appoint you Dewan to 


. the Hon'ble Company and the title and Robe of Honor, &c., shall be 


conferred npon you shortly." 

In the 1180 Higeree (A.D. 1766) Lord Clive was pleased to get a 
Furman or Mandate from his Majesty Shah Alum granting Rajah Nobo- 
crishna Bahadoor a dignity of Munsub Shush Huzary,? Four thonsand 


per Munsub Punjhuzaree, a title bestowed with a khilat of 5,000 rupees value 


` Palky Jhalerdar Tope, a fringed aud covered palankeen. Nukarah, tho right to bavo 
a kettle drum. | 


8 te, 6,000. 
J. r. 2 
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Suwar, and Title of Molarajah and to bestow upon him a gold Medal 
with a Persian Inscription, as a Testimonial to all India of the regard 
which Lord Clive and the Hon'ble Company had for his faithful and 
honest services, and a Khelat of ten Parcha t with Precious Garland 
of Pearls, Chowkurah, Jeggah, Sirpech, Murussa, &c. ; and also Shield, 
Sword, Elephant, Horse, Jhalerdar Palky, Assa, Sotta, Bullum, Chonry, 
Morechul, Ghury, &c. and allowed him a Guard of Sepoys to watch 
his Gate and fixed to him a monthly salary of 2,000 Rupees, upon 
which Moharajah Nobocrishna Bahadoor thankfully represented to 
Lord Clive that through his Lordship’s benevolence he was not 
under the necessity of receiving from the Hon'ble Company such a 
large sum per mensem but that n monthly allowance of Rupees 200 
might be fixed hereditarily to preserve the character of his family; 
and his Lordship aecordingly complied with his representation and 
kindly handed him to his conveyance on an Elephant nnd the Moharnjah 
came home in a grand procession scattering Rupees all about him and 
" received thesum of 200 Rupees every month from the General Treasury 
during his life-time, but it was stopped after his death. 
In the year 1767 Lord Clive gave the charge of Government to 
Mr. Varelst? and proceeded to England and Moharaja Nobocrishna 
Bahadoor continued in the capacity of political Dewan to the Hon'ble 
Company and discharged every part of his duties to the utmost satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Varelst. At that time the old mother of the Mobaraja died 
and he performed ,her Sraddha or obsequies at such an immense sum 
of money that no Sraddha of the kind bas before or nfter been made 
by any person. Qn hearing this, the Members of the Council informed 
Mr. Varelst that Moharaja Nobocrishna having expended all his money 
in the celebration of his mother's funeral rites, distributed in alms 
nany Lacs of Rupees belonging to the Hon'ble Company's Treasury in N 
his charge. After the completion of the Sraddha when the Moharaja 
wert to visit Mr. Varelst, he told him in jest saying: "' I am informed that - 
you lost your sense and have expended the whole of your wenlth ns well 
as several Lacs of Rupees belongiug to the Company's Treasury in the 





$ ` 1 Ze, of ten pieces. The Khilnt or dress of honour was compared of diferent ` ` 
pieces and the number of the latter was gradunted in necordance with the honour +» 
intended to be bestowed. Chow Kurah, n fonr cornered cap. Jeggah, n fenther on 

- “the Serpaith, which is a bund clasping the forehend. Murussa, atorbah, Assa, & 
straight silver staff. Sotta, n shorter silver rod with a bent handle. Bullum, am 

arrow.  Chowry, á silver rod with n horso-tail attached. Morechul, a silver rod with `` 

—nencock feithers: Ghury, a kind of plate which was supposed to brenk when ned ` 


E. Pe St E aen? Ki » 


was placed upon it. These were manufactured nt Ghore, near Candabar, | Zb: ". 
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> — 3 Mr. Harry Varelst was Governor, from January 20th, 1767, to December, 1769. 
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performance of your mother's obsequies.” Moliaraja Nobocrishna, as 
soon as he heard the above, locked up the Treasury (then called Money 
Godown) and left the key on the table of Mr. Varelst, soliciting him 
to remove his doubts by sending for the person who accused him 
together with one of the Members of the Cougcil and desiring them to 
examine and receive the Cash in Balanco at the Treasury, upon which 
Mr, Varelst endenvoured to pacify the Moharaja by using expressions 
of politeness. and wished him to depart in thé temper he came, but 
the Moharnja said that if the Cash atthe Treasury was not examined 
such measure would degrade his character. Mr. Varelst said to the 
Moharaja: “I am well acquaintede yith your character and conduct, 
there is no doubt but the Cash is in the Treasury ;" notwithstanding 
which, the Maharaja replied saying: “As long as the Cash shall 
remain unexamined the imputation both on you and me shall increase." 
Finding the Moharnja inflexible, Mr. Varelst sent a Counsellor to the 
Treasury who examined the Cash account and found a surplus of 7,00,000 
Rupees belonging to the Moharaja and apprized Mr. Varelst of it, who 
was very much ashamed, apologized and delivered back the key of 
the Treasury to the Moharaja, but the Moharaja declined receiving 
the key snying, wlien you were informed of #he embezzlement on my part, 
you could disgrace me immediately by summoning and detaining me 
until you had examined and received the Company's Treasure, but, instead 
of doiug 80, you have kindly preserved my character. In your absence 
no other Governor will do me so much favour, for which reason I think it 
proper to resign to you all the high and important offices of the Hon'ble 
Company, which I have the honour to hold and rot tp do service any 
more from this day. 

On the next day, Moharaja Nobocrishna Bahadoor removed all 
the publie offices which he had in his house to Mr. Varelst, namely, 
Moonshee Dufter (Persian Secretary's Office), Aruz Beguy Dufter (Office 
of the Individual presenting all Petitions and representing such as may 
have been made verbally), Tuhseel Dufter of 24-Pergunnahs, Collector 
Office of the District of 24-Pergannahs, Maul Adaulut of 24-Pergunnahs 
(Financial Court of that district), Cutchery of Jota Mala (a tribunal 
trying causes relative to tribe or caste), &c., and remained unemployed, 
devoting the remainder of his days to Religion and preparing himself 
for fature life. 

.. Moharaja Nobocrishna Bahadoor presented a valuable spot of 
ground for the erection of Saint John's Church, the present cathedral, 


T. without accepting the sum of 45,000 Rupees offered by the Council for 


— the : same and constructed a Highway known by the name of Rajah's Jan- 
gal ur Dike from Behnla near Cnlentta to Coolpy—about 16 coss iu 








longth—at his own expense of upwards of one Lac of Rupees conformably 
to the wish of Lord Clive and constructed a wide road leading to his 
dwelling-honse, called Rajah Nobocrishna's Street, by purchasing grounds 
nt a considerable cost and paved and repaired it at his own expense during 
his existenco, and rendered great assistance in establishing House Tax 
in Calcutta and obtained a Talookdar ' Grant for Mowzn Sootanooty, 
Bagbazar and Hogulcoondy in 1778 from the Hon'ble Company in ex- 
change for Mouza Nowparah, &c., belonging to him, whereby most part 
of the respectable and opulent native gentlemen of Calcutta became his 
l tenants, and made a settlement for the District of Burdwan in 1780 

and preserved the sources of Government Revenue as well as the Estate 

of Mobarajah Dheraj Tejchunder Bahadoor during his minority. He 

supported and assisféd his numerous kindred and relations as well as 

respectable Cooleens or individuals of eminent descent and Pundits or 
[ learned men of Bengal of renown and encouraged all kinds of Arts and 
` 
] 


= i 
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Sciences and gratified the wishes of Actors, Dancers and Singers from 
different parts of the World. He was the leader of fashion and model 
of imitation to the native community of this Metropolis and received 
the first reverence as well as Chaplet and Sandal before others at any 
Assembly he or his family was present agreeably to the Hindu cnstom. 
His house was honoured with the presence of almost all the former 
Nowwnbs, Soobadars, Royrayns, Governor and Rajahs. He died on 
| the 22nd November, 1797, leaving a large Estate, both real and personal, 
amounting to one crore of Rupees more or less, and two legal heirs 
or representatives, viz. / 

Let, Baboo bes Deb, who was third son of Moharajah Nobo- 
crishna's eldest ‘brother—Ramsundra Deb, and adopted by the Moha- 
rajah for his son, agreeably to the Hinda Law, and 2nd, Moharaja 
Rajcrishma Bahadoor, who was born some years after the adoption and 
died on the 19th of August, 1823. Gopeemohun Deb has only one son 
named Radhakant Deb (who is the Anthor of the Bengalce Spelling 
` Book, and Sanscrit Dictionary, entitled Sabda Calpa Drama and a Dir- 

. ector of the Vidyalaya or Hindu College, Member of the Calcutta School 
Book Society, Seeretary and Member of the Calcutta School Society and 
_ Vice-President of the Agricultural Society). Mabaraja Rajerishna has 

left eight sons, of whom Baboo Sivacrishna Deb is the eldest, 


Note by Babu Nilmani Mukerjea, dated 24th July, 1899. 
About 30 years ago, when I visited the English School at Sarisn, 





















í on one occasion upon the antecedents of Maharaja Nabakrishua Deb. I 


— Diamond Harbour as Deputy Inspector of Schools, I met some 
1 embers of the Bose family of that village, and our conversation turned ` 








D . 
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was informed that the mother of Nabakrishna had como of the Barien 
Bose family and that young Nabakrishna used to visit his maternal 
uncle's house now and then. 

"When Colonel Clive halted at Fulta on the H ughli,on his expedition 
to re-enpture Calcutta from Nowab BSirajoodow]a, he was put to grent 
trouble for want of provisions. Nabakrishna was then staying with his 
maternal uncles at Sarisa. Having received news of Clive'a difficulties, 
he began to collect rice, ghee, live stock, &c., and sheceeded in getting a 
decent supply through the interest of the Bose family, who possessed 
great influence in that part." Young Nabakrishna had then a presenti- 
ment that he would make or mar his fortune, though his relatives were 
not very sanguine about; the success of his adventure; they had then 
misgivings and endeavoured to dissuade him at first, but he was not a 
man to be deterred from an undertaking on which he had bis heart. 

“ He then started for Falta which lay about 6 miles from Sarisa 
presented himself before Clive who was struck by his pre-possessing 
appearance and resourcefulness, and accepted whatever provision he had 
bronght with great joy. Nabakrishna followed the expedition up the 
river, and rendered useful service to his employer Clive by bringing pro- 
visions as far as Budge-Budge, where Manickehand, the Nowwab's Gover- 
nor of the local Fort, showed some fight. Since that time, Nabakrishna 
who was well-versed in Persian, the lingua-Franca of India at that time, 
and had a smattering of English, was employed by Clive as his Manshee 
and rose step by stepinto high favour, till at last in 1765, when the Em- 
peror of Delhi conferred the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, on the 
East India Company, he played a prominent part by acting as inter- 
preter between Clive and the Emperor, for which he was eminently 
fitted on account of his knowledge of Persian and English." 
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The Secret Words of the Cührüs.—HBy Rev. T. GRARAME BAILEY, BL 
M.A., Wazirābād. 
[ Read Sth January, 1902.3, 


Like other tribes, which from the practice of generations, have become . 
addicted to evil deeds, the Cührüs have a secret vocabulary which 
greatly facilitates the commission of crime and equally hinders its detec- 
tion. In their case the special words are connected chiefly, on the one 
hand with thieving and house-breaking, and, on the other, with the 
eating of cattle which have been found dead, and consequently with the 
means employed to ensure a moderately good supply of such dead 
animals. Throughout thisearticle the secret words will be im italics. 

Without a knowledge of these words one cannot become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Cohräs or with their ways of thought and action. 
In order to get right to the heart of things let us accompany an expedi- 
tion which has as its object the plundering of some rich man’s house. 
Some churm (thief), who always keeps his eyes open has discovered 
n kuddh (house), belonging to some Rürkà (Hindü) or Ghir bala Musal- 
man). He seeks out another Kala (thief) from among his own people, 
the Rürge (Cührás), or he may find an obliging Bhātü (Sksi) ready to 

: help bim. Having painted in glowing colours the richness of the house 
<- in bhimte (rupees) and JagélE (do.) and hargiye (paise) and fAele (a 


kind of ornament), he says 'caló gul làiys (let us break into tho - 


house). We shall follow these men, as on a dark moonless night 
they set out. Having reached the house they produce their fombü 
(iron instrament for house-breaking, nn oriental jemmy) and set to 
work. They take the precaution of placing by their side several chikðra 
or clods of earth with which to assail any unwelcome intruder. The 
hole is finally made and the thief leaving outside his karki, stick, and 
* (o gaintri or cakhal (shoes), and telling his Hara ( confidant) , to keep a. 
— sharp look out, enters the house. If he finds no one inside he will-ven- 
ture to light a ghasü: (match). Suddenly a small clod of earth 


1 drops near the house-breaker ; this ia the neold (piece of earth thrown 
b. as n warning of impending danger). He looks round in alarm and hears 
ta ; 
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the whispered words “ kajjā cümdàá i" (na jit is looking). This inter- 
ruption in his gai mi (thieving) he feela to be most inopportune, He feels 
still more ill at ease when he bears another hoarse whisper “ fhip já 
(hide yourself) palwé@ höjá " (get to one side). He calls back “ kainkar 
kar (throw a clod of earth) i5th lai si” (beat. him or kill pim) and 
emerges from the house. The neodi (theft) has not prospered. The 
two thieves flee by different ways to their homes, and next day discuss 
with great astonishment, bordering on incredulity, a report which has got 
abroad that a kajj has been attacked by two Cilirpa churm (thieves) 
who were engaged in lálli (robbery) and has almost lug gaya (died). 
An account given me of an event Which took place in a town in which 
I was staying will serve as, an introduction to the subject of cattle 
poisoning and carrion enting. Ë 
"Aj ik ithtbā dühdi söhwi të fomi Kaüsi lug gai. Te  kisē 


To-day a here very fine and fat cow died and someone 

harkea dë kol  )d/ké nükar kiti bhai Ria wicc 
to-the-Hindüs having-gone accusation made that out of the Cúhráa 
kiss j# (Géif sairi, já lánji mari, JS kis tari 


someone either poison gave or poisoned-iron-point smote or in some way 

nál gand ditti. Të Rock —kathüyá si ni ast na inb nf 
killed. andthe Hindu said that we neither to-them 

khünjarü tan döfgð të na  inhf nü  liprü sairãgë 

the carrion to eat will give and not to them the skin will give. 

Each company of Cührüs is supposed to possess at lenst one 
rukhm, or cattle poisoner. It is his business to arrange for the poison- 
ing of suitable animals. He charges six annas for a wow and eight 
annas for a buffalo. The poison is made up into little balls, white, and 
black, and green, the black and green being more potent. One tola 
put into the food of a cow is sufficient to cause death in 24 hours, 
but a buffalo requires two tolas. They say that a horse will not take food 
with the poison in it. For this reason they kill horses with poisoned 
sharp-poiuted instruments, which are made in two sizes; the smaller 
can be concealed in the hand and is called a /ünji, the larger is n short 
stick with the poisoned iron point affixed to the end, and is called 
chaggt. | 

It ís extremely hard to get Cührüs to admit any knowledge of 
these practices or even of the secret words. After speaking to a con- 
siderable number of the people I have come to the conclusion that 
a fair proportion of them are genuinely ignorant of the less common 
words of their vocabulary. Militating somewhat against this is the 
fact that they, one and all, delight in the songs sung by their giyanis, 
which contain a proportion of secret words. There is little doubt 


-* 
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that this Pashtö, as they call their special phraseology is better known 

in some places than in others, and in all cases it is extremely probable 

that those men are best acquainted with it who habitually give them- 

: selves up to criminal pursuits. The S&sis call their own specially 
secret dialect Parsi. It is hardly necessary to point out that iu neither 
case is there any connection with Pashtó or Persian. 

Unlike the Sísis the Cührës have no grammar of their own. They 
use ordinary Panjabi, inserting, when there is need for secrecy, their 
private words which others will not understand. If it be objected that 
their hidden vocabulary is too meagre to allow them much freedom in this 
exercise, it may be answered that the subjects in connection with 
which they desire secrecy are very limited, and it is wonderful how 
far it is possible, even with a few unknown words, to mystify the un- 
initiated. 

L Sometimes to disguise an ordinary word the letter ‘m’ is inserted. 
Thus a little boy said to me-“ uh Kútrá Ghirbalid dë skamül polia je," 
—that boy (to the) Musalmüns' school gone has." Here 'skamül' is 
used for ‘skal.’ 

One of my informants amusingly bnt forcibly illustrated the un- 
willingness with which Cūħrās will tell strangers anything about their 
argot. He confided in me only when all doors were shut, and even 

N. then the slightest sound used to make him start and look round to find 

out if anyone was listening or watching. 

The following song, which sings the delights of carrion eating, will. 







F: |. give some idea of the verse current among these people. 
J 
| š | 
| 1. Maddar Pir pahári carhiā 1. Lo! St Thigh has risen on 
»- Khilqat mattha tékdi. high 3 
Ja The people bow their heads. 
E 2. Sundi Mai akkar bhannë ` 2. Mother Cutlet? twists and turns, 
p Culhads wice lötdi. I’ the fireplace as she lies. 
— 8, Gicli Mai jhang khalars — 8. Mother kneejoint's grizzling* 
| — Dand& wall’ wekhdi. now, 

Aud looking towards the teeth, 

š S | Observe the canonisation in the first couplet and the dignity accorded in the 


second and third. 
- ^ ie., has been elevated to the cooking pot. 
— — OB Akkar bhanná means to stretch os in yawning, hence to walk stiffly and prondly. 
— Here it refers to twisting under the action of the fire. For sandi and gicli seo 





Á vocabulary. | ` , 
4 Shand kbalärpi, used of hair standing on end, here of splitting up and sopara- 
Ion of meat, 


o 8 E. L ` 


—— — i 
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3 
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4. ING jhurmat pá lia 4. Kites have formed a circle 
K8 bahn banërë round, 
Crows sit upon the roof. 
9. Jat jo puchdá Cülrië 9. Asks the farmer ‘Cihri, say 
Ghar ki hài tērē. what ig there in thy house P' 
6. Caudhri nikké di gand bai 6. “The younger son's engage- 
Wadda dé phéré. ment, Sir,! 
The marriage of the elder.” 
7. Mat bharásí  chaddi& 7. The pot sends forth a savoury 


Cibri phér& cauphörs. steam, 
| *, The Calhri bustles round, 


B. Bhanni bot saindki 8. Broken is her vessel now 


Cühri bhünyifi* phare. She hands round? marriage 
food. 
9. Pati hói taingni 9. Torn also is the Cühri's skirt, 
Walpain canphërë. Round and round she goes. 
10. Khalé mérid kurmo! 10. “Eat away my? hearts all 
Kóhli dë bera. Fragments from the breast." 
11. Chaili de wicc snkde, 11, In the basket, see, are drying 
Khurdumbe® bere. Fat* delicious morsels." 


Another pair of couplets relate a practical joke played by a Cabra. 


Ghut ghatké gandar baddhá The bundle bound I tight and 
fast (re, bundle of carrion). 
Ottë thabbà parali dà On top a bunch of rice stalks 
placed (to hide the carrion). 
Kane dé hatth mai dé tóriá By a farmer's hand I sent it home, 
Tattá tattà tári dá. Hot and ready for soup. 


“ Here wo have an Oriental version of “ beautiful soup, so rich 
and green, waiting in a hot tureen,” The farmer must have been a 
Hindú to account for the Cúhrá's glee at getting bim to carry the 
carrion. 


1 The Cabri (female of Cührá) displays a facility in saying the thing which is not. 

3 Dhányii, food given ou the occasion of a marriage; the host gives it expecting 
to receive ns much or more when he in turn is guest at á marriage feast. The deli- 
cate humour of comparing the joys of eating carrion to the rejoiciogs at a wedding 
will be appreciated. | 

$ The fathers of the girl and boy to be married are * Kurm' to cach other. Here 
' Kurm ' (pl.) inclodes all the guesta who have como with the ' Korm. * 

+ A fat-tailed aheep is called 'dumba;" ' Khurdambá ` mesus ' full of fat,’ rich 
like the tail of a ‘dumba,’ 

J. L 3 
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The following refers ngain to a carrion feast— 
Là! làl kandhi laya. The red is thrown to the wall 
(red=the blood of the dead 
š , animal). 
| Cittesdü dēgā cirhida. The white is placed in the pot 
(white 2 tho flesh). 
Ghar sádö thàna latthá. In our honse there's a thána to-day 


(referriug to the congregation 

of kites and crows watching 
the carrion). 

Wagyürü nahi chutkari dá. ə“ "There's no time even for labour 
: that’s forced. 


- , d 


There's a fifth line to this rhyme, but it has an obscene meaning. 
The following vocabulary will be of some interest. 'The counec- 


Gen between the Cührà words and those of Qásáis, Gamblers, and í 
Sfisis is worth noting. 

Ki VOCABULARY. 
! STEALING. á thipnd, hide oneself. ! 
* chikára, clod of earth. tümbu, weapon for breaking into a 

áð cümnü, watch (used also by gam- house. 

" blers in general). wei e 

- — ehapelna, hide. Poisoning. 

IL churm, thief. ókaggð, á hart akiok- with -poison- 

= gul lawna, break through a house ing iron point affixed. 

—* (san márná). dharki, knife. 


d E gaimi, theft (ef. Qasii argot gand dena, kill. 
Ce - gaimbi, theft, gaimbā, thief). ^ gëli, poison ball. 







š kala, thief. lánji, a small chaggi (sce above) 
` "kuddh, house. which may be concealed in 
Ss kaigkar karnð, strike with a clod the hand. : 
hi OË earth. rukhm, professional poisoner, 


Ke 














M kárki, stick. - tiüri, poison. 
x — lalli launà, steal ( P of. Sísi lalli, fAima, poison. 27 i 
| night, Arabic làil). a | 
— litàyà, confidant. Human Beings. 


— throwing earth to warn hata, S&si cf. S#si bhattū. - i 














ke thief. |  ghirbala, Musalmün. —— ah 
(n di, | | kajjā, Ját used also for Europeans 

J paintri, — (left outside), Lá CS — (a nord, se) —* xv; i 
- is . M m as | EJ 
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kütrà, boy ( kútri, girl). 
rörká, Hindi. 

tómi, feminine of Ghirbalá. 
ripgà, réona and +i, all Cala. 


Animals, 


ardli, buffalo. 


bad, pig (used also by other 


Panjābis). 
caili, little goat, kid. 
katisi, cow. 
khanjalā, buffalo. e 
kurmd, horse. 
körtá, 
khwdysho ` donkey. 
réwal, dog. 


Food eating, etc. 


dhimà, gur (bat dhülàá). 
guls, Inssi. 

hundak, food. 

kiindnd, eat. 

mitkà, gur. 

nibal, ghi. 

nirka, water. 

pakhsat, food, roti. 
tilmnd, eat. 


Carrion, etc. 


anjala, heart. 

andra, entrails. 

batli, fat remains. 

bukka, part of the side. 
caura, thigh. 

cül, lower half upper fore leg. 
difhà, carrion. 

ghörá, part of entrails. 
ghanéri, upper part of side. 
gicli, flesh round kneejoint. 


jannú, upper half lower hind leg. 


jaga ry carrion, 


kaunü, back of neck. 

kana, upper balf, upper hind leg. 

kangi, part of lumbar vertebrae. 

khānjarā, carrion. 

khurayd, figsh on front part of lower 
half of leg, 

kohli, breast. 

liprā skin, cléth (in Qasái's argot 
lipri z skin ). 

lukrā, the part along the spine. 


* gnaddar, thigh, 


mora, pieces of breast. 


“ming, fat. 


miny, brain. 

murkan, part of shoulder, 

néðri, fat. 

pafri, lumber vertebrae. 

pótà, round about anus. 

phar, shoulder. 

patthà, small of back. 

rukra, part of side. 

sundi, an oblong narrow slice of 
ment. 

surkang, lower half of lower leg. 

tikiya, upper half, upper fore leg. 

totià, upper half, Jower fore leg. 

gölü, lower half, upper hind leg. 

tari, soup (connected with Urdü 
tar, wet). 

las, soup. 


General. 


almni = kind of cow = sickness. 

übrna, come, arrive (cf. Sísi asrna, 
Qasái aparņā, Panj. aparna. 

burkná, huqqa (used also by Sísi). 

bet kúl, keep quiet (‘shat up,’ used 
also by S8sis. See kúluna). 

bagöld, money, rupee (cf. Sísi 
bagðli —eight anna bit). 

bhimta, rupee (used by gamblers 
in general). 
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t dhánda, evil, worthless, bad. 

l ghasüi, lucifer match. 







ps Së 

' ini 
-d T 
<. dip 


Ti 
» 


s harjiyà, paisa, pice. 
; kathünd, say. It is noteworthy 


that the Panjábi, words gal, 
katth, bát (all meaning * word’ 
“matter ')have a verb formed 
from each of them. But 
while batanü is used in Pan- 
jabi proper, kathánàá is used 


öthna, beat, kill (Sísi lóhná, Kash- 


miri láyun, cf. Urdú laganá, 
Panjabi launa). 

lugna, die (used by Sísis). 

néparnü, seize (Panj. naparná, 
napná). 

nikarnd accuse. 

nükar, accusation. 

polnd, come, go. 

palwð, side (cf. Urdu pahlü). 


among by Cúhrás, and galáng* pachikka, bad, ugly. 


is found among hill people 
in the direction ôf Camba.  * 


külnü, do (used also by Sásis). 
kermna, kill. 

Di: kaupið, huqqa. 

Les kökð, intrigue. 


sairnda, give. 

söhwd, fine, fat. 

lómü, fine fat. 

(hëla, ornament worn round neck. 
félnà, give. 

télni, turban, 


qi 
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Three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh: Tibetan Text, Trans- 
lation and Notes.—By the late De, Kann Marx, Moravian Missionary 
at Leh, Ladak, 2 
[Read 4th December, 1901] ə 

Introductory remark by the Rev. Professor Gustaf Dalman, D.D., 
Ph.D., Leipzig, Germany. 

Under the above title, in Vol. LX, of this Journal, pp. 97-135, and Vol. 
LXIII, pp. 94-107, translations and partly texts have been published 
from three manuscripts, once in the hands of the late Dr. Karl Marx. 
But the main part of the third document (called C-MS.) was still wanting. 


Now Iam so happy to be able to put even this end of the history of 


Ladakh before the readers of this Journal. Mrs. Theodora A. Francke, 
of Leh, sister-in-law of Dr. Karl Marx, has completed the work by 
giving the translation of C-MS. from the point, where the history of 
Ladakh was left in the last publication. "The whole of C-MS. is pre- 
ceding this translation.* 


English translation.—By Mes, Tagonora A. Fgancke. 


Then the Wazir on his way back left the Ladakhi boundaries. 
During winter the Ladakhi king and his ministers made the following 
bad plan: “ We shall not keep to onr former promise, according to 
which we are to send taxes, but we shall begin war (send soldiers)!" 


e In Proceedings of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, No. II, February 1902, 
p.30, my name is mentioned in connection with the publication of the late Dr. 
Marx's three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh! This is a greater honor 
than I deserve. Our thanks for this publication are entirely: due to Dr, Marx, 
Even as regarda the third MS. ( C-MS.) published in this number of the journal, tho 
preparation of the Tibetan text is his own, The language of CAS. is not exact- 
ly thnt described in my Ladakhi grammar, ante, Vol. LXX, part I, Extra Vol. 1901, 
The language of my grammar is that of daily life whilst that of C.MS. is the 
stylo of modern Ladakhi letter-writing, which leans more or less towards tho 
classical language. Because a summary of tho first part of C-MS. has already 
beon given in Vol. LXIII, mostly on pages 106 and 107, the accompanying tranala- 
tion gives only the second part of C,-MS, Pei SY 
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Next year the Wazir quite suddenly, coming through Balldar 
arrived in Zangskar. Then he went through Kharnag and Shang with 
his soldiers and arrived at Leh before anybody knew of it. 

The (old) king's son, the king Chogsprul, went through Drangtse 
and Wamle to Spiti “one or two months later Chogsprul died there. 

i Chogsprul's first wife's son was Jigsmed-choskyi-senge-migyurkunga- 
nambar-gyalwai- Lha. 

The second wife's son, who is now living at Mashro, was Stan-shrung- 
yurgyal. 

Then the Wazir sent the (old) king Dondrub-Namgyal out of the 
castle, took all the treasures smil riches and ordered the Leh minister 
Ngorub-Standzin to be proclaimed king. Ho also built the old kila (fort) 
at Skara near Lek and made the Tunadhar Magna and Janda-Sing 
captains. There he left altogether 250 men. 

Ngorub-Standzin the Raja-had to issue all orders and to send the 
taxes, amounting to 18,000 Rupees, without fail to the Maharaja. The 
Wazir himself and the other soldiers took the father-king, Bangkhapa 
and other noblemen, about 20-30, along with them to fight against 
Baltistan. ' 

After having fought figainst the Baltis he (the Wazir) took all 
Baltistan and returned home. He sent the father-king back to Leh 
together with the Ladakhi noblemen. - 

The noble father-king was seized by small-pox in Baltistan and 
half-way back he died. His body was burned (given to the fire) at 
Stock. 

Then the Baja Ngorub-Standzin reigned for three to four years. 
He sent the taxes to Jammu; but as he did not agree with Magna, the 
Tanadhar, the latter wrote, calumninting him, to the Wazir. 

Therefore after four years the Wazir came again to Leh with his 
soldiers; he sent the Raja out of the castle and said, that the taxes 
had not been paid satisfactorily, and that he would punish him severely. 
“Now Í am going to make war with Tibet, and you will have to go 
| with me!" But when the Raja replied : *I would rather die than go!" 
r The Wazir became very angry and imprisoned the Raja in the fort. 

Ik. Noble young Sodnam, Sgolam Khan of Ohushod, the minister of 
J Basgo and many other Ladakhi noblemen he took along with him up 

$ to Ngari-sgorsum to the war. 

= He (the Wazir) made the Tanadhar Miya responsible for the 

Government (all the orders) of Ladukh and Meta Basti Ram was sent 
to fight against Rutog with five hundred soldiers, * Basti Ram fought 
against Rutog aud took it. 

- The Wazir went off with seven thousand men through Gar. He 
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fought and gradually got as far as Purangs. At a place called Purangs- 
toyo tho Wazir threw np trenches. At the same time the Tibetans. 
also arrived at Purangs. In the castle of Purangs called Dagla there 
were about one hundred and fifty Dogras, Against those the Tibetans 
fought and killed several; some had to ñee,amd when the Tibetans 
attacked the castle, they took it. 

Then the Wazir fought several times during a month and a half in 
a desultory way. One day, after that time, the Tibetan warriors, with 
their officers and all fighting men, made a desperate (not caring for 
death or life) attack at daybreak on the Wazir's trenches, 

About noon one of the Tibetau lfu]leta hit the Wazir's left shoulder 
and the Wazir fell down frog his horse (on the ground). The Wazir 
still held a sword in his right hand. The Tibetans knowing that the 
Wazir had been hit (by a bullet), not minding their lives (speak of 
dying), nttacked the  Wazir's trenches. Then one of the "Tibetan 
horsemen ran to the Wazir and meeting him, pointed his spear nt (tho 
borders of) the Wazir's heart, thrust the spear aud the Wazir died. 

When the sun was near setting, the Wazir's trench was destroyed. 
They (the Tibetans) killed as many Dogras as they could and took as 
many prisoners as possible. Many of the Bogras fled, firing backwards 
towards the Tibetans (hereto). emp 

™ Then when the Tibetans had taken some men prisoners, they went - 
back to their own camp. The next morning the Tibetans seut to Lhasa 
by a post all the details about the Wazir's death andthow his head (and 
neck) had been cut off and so on. 

On the following day, the Tibetans imprisoned all whom they had 
seized, among them the Ladakhi minister of Basyo, the young noble 
Sodnams, the noble Sgolamkhan of Chushod, besides 18 men and 30 Dogra 
officers and men. One hundred Tibetans accompanied them on their 


` way towards Tibet. 


The Tibetan army went as far as Gar with its General to try the 
prisoners. After one month they went back to Tibet. One officer with 
800 soldiers remained at Gar for one year, 

The Dogras who had fled arrived at Deh; so did those who were in 
Rutog, when they heard of the Wazir's death. 

After one or two years the Ladukhis rebelled against the Dogras, 
summoning for war Lower aud Upper Ladakh, Nubra, Bultistan and 
Khapulu. All these together sent about two thousand five hundred 
soldiers. They blockaded the kila and the Chaon (fort) at Leh, In the 
kila (fort) there was the Tanadhar Magna, and about 50 Dogras, and in 
the Chaon fort there was a Komidhan and about 300 Dogra soldiers. 

The Ladakhis made their trenches surrounding the two forts, 
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For one month, they had only little fighting. Then there arrived a 
‘Tibetan, called Pishi, who was the head of the bowmen, together with 
about 100 men, to assist the Ladakhis. He took up his quarters in the 
Leh-castlo. 

After that, there aprived from Kashmir Dewan Harichand and the 
Wazir Ratun, together with about 7,000 men, marching towards Ladakh. 

When people at Leh heard that the Dewan and the army had 
reached Khalatse, thty all held a council and agreed on fleeing, because 
Dewan Harichand had so many soldiers, cannons, ete., with him. 

The king and minister and the chief of the bowmen fled in the 
direction of the upper Indus valley, together with one hundred men. 
The Ladakhi soldiers fled to their own villages. 

After two days the Dewan and the Wazir arrived at Leh with their 
men. "They destroyed all the idols that were in tho castle and monastery, 
not leaving even a single one, 

The king, the minister and the men, accompanying thom, had reached 
Drangtse-lungs- Yogma. 

The day after this, more soldiers from Tibet arrived at Lungs-yogqma, 
togother with the minister Ragasha and Zurkhang, chief of the bowmen, 
accompanied by 3,000 men.. When they all were assembled, they digged 
trenches. 

The Dewan and the Wazir also took their men with them and going 
north, arrived at Dorkhug. | 

There the Tibetans heard a rumour (about their arrival). "Then 
the chief of the bowmen, Zurkhang, together with one thousand soldiers, 
went and fough} against the Dogras at Dorkhug. 

During the first battle on the plateau of Dorkhug about 30 Dogras 
were killed, and Zurkhang, the head of the bowmen, returned to 


Lungsyogma ; then the Dewan and the soldiers also went to Lungs- 


Yogma. 

There were two hills on either side of the water. The Dewan and the 
Wazir divided their army and had their camps on these two hills. As the 
Tibetans had made their trenches on the plateau, there was no lighting 
until the Tibetans came ont from behind their walls. 

The Dewan and the Wazir with their men, working in turns, 
dammed up the water in the valley. As the Tibetans could not remain 
in the middle of the water, they were obliged to come out from their 
trenches and fice ; so, they were conquered, 

— Then the Dogras seized all those Tibetans that wore left and took 


them to Teh. 


"The Tibetan minister Ragasha, and some of the army who wailed, 
were killed by the Dogras. J | s 
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Tho ministor Zurkhang and the chief of the bowmen, called Pishi, 
both were also seized and taken to Leh. e 

The Tibetans and Dogras lived in peace (good order) withont any 
war ever since; the annual trade going on as before according to the 
contract made (with the Dogras). . ^ 

The Tibetan minister Zurkhang and Pishi, the head of the bowmen, 
then went back both being the leaders of the Tibetan army. 

The Dewan Harichand re-installed all the Tibetan ministers and 
promised to establish again the Ladakhi king and queen with their 
court. 

From Gangsri in Tibet there" ased to be given several men na 
servants to the Ladakhi king which he (the king) gave into the hands 
of the Dewan Harichand and the Wazir, and then went to his castle. 

Not to a single nobleman the power, which he had possessed daring 
the old king's reign, was left. But the Dewan Harichand and the Wazir 
said: “Only the minister Rigdzin, who was the servant of the late Wazir 
Zorawar, who died at Purangs, shall remain for ever, what he was before: 
the servant of the Government!” and transmitted to him all the Govern- 
ment work of Ladakh. 

Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noblemen, 
among whom there were the Leh minister Ngorub Standzin, Ajo Gonpo, 
Lhadagtsering-stobgyes, along with them and returned to Jammu, 

ln Ladakh they left the minister Rigdzin and Magna the Tanadhar, 
together with the soldiers in the kila fort, 

I think, it is all true, which has been said, from the first page to 
this. . 
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il ai 
SANS | NET iq AEN SNS SATA aa Ss SENT STS 
FAR FS ACSA AO A SAN SR SIT SN NA 
áss: 255! | Fa ayy Scary Gang Set 
FIFIEN] EC | 
qaraspa Gest zs "mc: SAT RSK 
SN] STÐ STSEEN sassa ar ajar TSE IT 
SETA SKI SERAS SIS SIS zie enka eg Kabel 
S5csras]| Kjara Farr 
STATS SAN SRB Aya assy] or 
Sat Af a ` at 91 IS AAR ma: 
MASK AR] | zr JJ 
á Se] A a HAT RG OT 
H ES. Sat Sa zy eracay ei 83 GES xx SAS aN | SI RRT 
SEO tat) Fra AIRS EAC] SARA 
maq as R ÉN AN ATIRAN] ANA Tacs ae) 
i d APN TINTS ANT] AS AST AG FI ma] Safna 
x ge Data gan inte INNE] F 35 SASARAN 
E ZENARGHND — (ët geste RSS SA N NINAN 
| ár TR NK STATS ASTAN | WEE awe 
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AGS Ka Bay a sary S= ars Sm tai 
J ISEAN | ER I Wasp vA xx: 
Red BRR g að 
EFNI FAA TS RATS vasra 
qaq ARANA SGA ISR STINA TASTIN S] 
Saga 
á a a ` q5=s | 
Á SNH EAAATAN AS re Re] | ac 
Sat ala a sr 
raðar SA 
RNG] ÁSAKANA STINA 
nk A kl a <= RET 
SARARAN] ANAT AN ANSGAR TANGA A 
ANAT SACS YIN DN SGA 5c SN RSA I | art Zara 
Ey afr sts err SP st TRNAS AS “AAT ISS 
qarag) Systa Sa 
ps MR SÍFSSSSTANA 

as Fra ` 
Dr MAT IN 
ni 
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qampas) a a a NTS 
WE aert tat Baar Ba Sara) yisi 
SAIN ASST A SST BRAT NOT SSA | SE qas | 
a 5 35S FAN 3A Er Zeta Ee gras 
ROSA SN FSN ESAT ISS OCS IN | ZRN 
SAS Aas] Ras gðsafagsá TS ETTE 
7 ars Sal Sl 
x SETT Ía jr eet bet JIN ASAS NEIN 
a ` WOE FAY BTANA TAIN | 
Wea Enge AS Spr FA TÁRIN IN SN JARANAN 
Í ISSI auam NRSHISN] TS 
NSSS TA gay gsr ÁS VR STATE 
oo ARANNA A aga sarin gay sm * rasa =a sis 
4 “Agere gst5| S XJS TINAN yY BSAN RSEN 
1 Sa REA NE] ^o pAASUESUSSISUS SURUSSISS SER aay 
š s; Rás SS STASI TIN AS SAAT STAN CS IR 
) E Sa arme JASA AS VAIS AIT MARS“ 
SATA sang Rg g 
INEENS AE] RANAR a si kl e: 
Een green qu 
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Aser aprile pares grae Kb ee 
FIST AAS GWT AAT AE NAT YAY apr 
* Sit TENAS Sey gi a Fa smám: SA "st" zi: 
SÁ ; JAR SEI o Ch ac qa z] sá AYac Spr qy TS e 
FASES] — | SB Ea E OE ZIATEN SPARS 
ASTER CRS ass | gat Grae 
SEATS ARS ayrzrgsrasr raras | Sears e aRar 
grasya aaen RASTA RCs 
IBANIN] REDASWASAE] ara DA gaz) 
Agege SE 
QESrayur p 3505] vide SOR = EAEAN] HESTS 
STYTT IA, AST ASN FSENAIV ASN] | ASRS 
SKATA FASSE TNT SSA RS ES Z Sra Es; 
ei ka óð kA lan | Ar 
Dë att S VATA as agar ga aepacy TTT 
CONST SY AIS SA ITS ISNIN] pma 
EES Wars“ AAA” sts" as Anas SAT xD 


RRA ANS Sy L; Syr pt | | R» JNS ESER qd ay saEs Ar 


muera Kee SC Ra KEEN 
Data Det HYG FAINT 
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a a A þari 
SATARE RINAT SINN | TEARSIN AS | ATA 
ársgvayraraggu Sentier dass 
QATAR SSN] SEN vs —— 
BSr51 sas FFA SÁST 
AURA] SAMA STAFA SIND AAA aL 
BRAS) Slag Karipa VASAT ASN] SIN D'S TA 
ost a5 Sr sp FTFESAATATAY “| EI gs Ssaray 
SATA AA SHAH ANS BY] THAT AIGA] ANSI 
Isa fasaa aars  gðs rað 
SECEADSRSAERSSUETUSSASEIDARA'USTUNO] SKIN 
RESET SHAN | Ss mrg 
J5 PART SN AGEATSS RSA ss Roe sans 
ASAT aN | ss SNe RAS SCIPS 
SAAN] RAFA SATAN SIN | as 
Say AR args aya — 
Á a ATI SEND AO Se CRIT AN AE ST 
ASEN] Sarg TISS MN aða ks 
near naga 
— sasssa Fas 
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BASS SIO APNG AS Rae BARC] gasy 
JITIN ët gt) SEO Ss Dat op Stat ite 
INUS AS) rr sor IRA EE] zs DE | 
ARTIS EIS sim gH SSS SAAT HS STS ár 5) 
ÁR raa Seer Sara, SURE RIA S2 S8] . Sch 5 AAA EI: RC'Oy 
FK SETIR HEAR ASAT YACHT YS A} 
JAS STATS SASS emt ` | AICI ge 
SEA] gëttt? (Satäaret Bet ARE 
Seit Wl Aan A rás sas 
Si Gage sayy 
Dia éier YIN Sai See ST PT HAGAN NOS ES 
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Triloknath.—By J. Pu. Voorn, Esq. 
(Read Sth January, 1902.) 


In the course of a summer-tour In*the Kingra District I had the 
opportunity of making sorm notes, which may hglp to elucidate the 
connection between the Bodhisattva Avalokitecvara and the brah- 
manical god Civa. 

An endeavour has been made to explain the former as the 
Buddhist counterpart of the Hindi deity Brahma, chiefly on account 
of iconographical observations.! This connection however seems á 
priort highly improbable, considering the place occupied by these 
deities in the Pantheon of both Religions. The Bodhisattva im its 
origin the vague creation of monastic contemplation—in order to obtain 
so prominent a place in the Mahayana system, must have assumed the 
shape and attributes of the much-honoured and beloved Cen, not of 
Brahmá, himself merely the personification of au abstract conception, 
who by his passiveness never appealed to the popular imagination. 
The close relation between Avalokitegvara and Cen las lately been 
vindicated by M. A. Foucher? The following facts *connected with 
the name of Triloknath will, 1 believe, corroborate the same view. 

One of the most famous tirthas of the Western Himalayas is 
Trilokuāth, situated on the left bank of the Candrabhaga river, some 
thirty-two miles below the junction of its constituents, Candra and 


J. Bhüga. Though geographically belonging to Patan, which is the name 


of the lower part of Lahul, the place has been included in the territory 
of Camba. Its inaccessibility, no doubt, enhances greatly the merit 
resulting from a pilgrimage. Moorcroft® when passing through 
Lühul on his way to Bukhara met “two half-starved Hindu fakirs: one 
of them had come from Chapra, the other from Ougein: both were 


going on a pilgrimage to Triloknáth.''* 


1 L. A. Waddell in J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 57 aqq. 

2 Etude sur l'iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde Paris, 1900, p. 172 sq. 

è Travels, T, p. 193 sq. j 

* Kangra Gazetteer, Part IIT, p. 18. It is therefore strange to find that only 


three pages further on in the same volume the word Triloknéth is said to indicate, 
* 
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Since the constrnction of the Central Asian trade rond the number 
of pilgrims must have considerably increased. When travelling in 
Kullá one often meets sus, who after visiting the hot springs of 
Manikarn in the Párbati valley, cross the Rotang-pass and wander 
down “the wild and *willowed shore" of Bhaga and Candrabhaga in 
order to reach the celebrated tirtha. When I visited the place on the 
17th August it happened that the annual melà was just going on. So 
I had a good opportunity of satisfying myself that the deity of this 
place is equally honoured by the Buddhists of Làhul, Ladakh and 
Basühiras by the Hindüs of Camba, Kalli and other parts. The 
variety of type and dress displafed by the numerous pilgrims would be 
highly interesting to the ethnologist. Theugh their devoutuess is of 
at somewhat peculiar sort, manifesting itself chiefly in dancing and 
drinking, the question rises: Who is the devatð, who attracts 
people so different in race and religion to his remote and inaccessible 
shrine ? 

It has already been stated by the Rey. Mr. Heyde, late of the 
Moravian Mission at Kyelang, that the Triloknath of the Candrabhaga 
valley is no other than the Bodhisattva Avalokitecvara. 

An inspection of his image fully confirmed this statement. The 
position of the legs (mafdraja-lila) at once suggests a Bodhisattva» 
though it is noticeable that not the right but the left leg is hanging 
down. The six arms have the following mudr@s and laksanas: R, 
upper abhaya, R. middle aksamala, It. lower vara, L. upper trigila, L. 
middle (resting in Jap) sarpa, L. lower mafgalakaladga. The number of 
arms, their posifion and attributes seem rather exceptional, if compared 
with the Nepalese miniatures, discussed so ably by M. Foucher. The 
absence of the padma especially would almost raise a doubt as to its 
identity with Ávalokitegvara. But from the same author it appears 
that the number of arms is anything but fixed and that six-armed 


x images of Avalokita are not unknown.! Moreover, there is the 


varamudra, a main characteristic of this Bodhisativa, whilst the snake 
also occurs among the attributes of one of M. Foucher's miniatures 
(PL IV, 6). To remove all doubt it wil only be necessary to state that 
the image of Triloknath in its mwkuta shows a cross-legged figure: the 
Dhyani-buddha Amitabha, The image is of white marble, a material, 
which I did not find used anywhere else in the Kullú sub-division, 


"' the Hindu Trinity” and explained as “the three lords of the world." The Hindu 
Trinity occupies a larger place in the imagination of the West than in the religious 
belief of India. Sanskrit Zrilokandtha of conrso can only mean. * Lord of the three 
worlds." SW | 


- Foucher, Lea p. 97 sqq. Cy. Waddell, 1 c., pp. 58 and 79 No. 12. 
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though miniature images of 
Láhul. 


It is n curious circumstance, that the abode of the Bodhisatten is a 
regular gikkara temple of moderate size, said to be founded by the 
Pandavas! This tradition it hasin common with every ancient shrine 
in the District. It simply indicates the antiquity of the building and 
the fact that its origin is unknown. Of one shring, which is supposed 
to be older than the others, not the foundation, but the restoration is 
attributed to the Dharmaraja and his brothers. It is that of 
yválámukhi. ; 

As to the Triloknath temple the s&nctom is combined with a plain 
oblong structure, covered by*a wooden sloping roof avith gilt pinnacles, 
A similar combination is regularly found with Visnu temples in the 
Kalli valley. 

In that part of Lahul which is known as Patan the transition 
between Lámáism and Hindüism is gradual, but this is by no means the 
case on the Kullü side. Here the mid-Him@layan range marks a very 
distinct boundary between the two religions. Any one who has crossed 
the Hotang-pass must have been struck by the contrast in climate, 
scenery and population, between the Candra and the Upper Biás 
valley. 

It has been asserted and seems generally accepted by the European 
inhabitants that Buddhism- was once prevalent in Kullú. Captain 
Harcourt in his in many respects valuable book! on the sub-division, 
whieh for some years was committed to his charge, is of the same 
opinion. The arguments, on which his conviction is based, are the 
frequent occurrence of tbe Buddhistical wheel on temples besides the 
effigies of Buddhistical animals, birds and snakes, and the ceremony of 
“the swinging rope." Asto tlie first I may remark that locally the 
ornament referred to is mostly explained as representiug the sun and 
moon, and shows more resemblance to a conventional padma than any- 
thing else. But even if it were meant to be the cakra it should be borne 
in mind, that the wheel is by no means a purely Buddhistic emblem.* 
As to the curious ceremony of a man sliding down a rope stretched from 
the top of a precipice, it is practised at Nirmand on the Satlaj* But 
this place though for political purposes included in Kalla does not 
belong to the valley geographically. It was witnessed, Captain Harcourt 
says, by one of Major Moutgomerie's pandits in Potala fort outside 


painted marble are occasionally met with in 


1 Kooloo, Lahoul and Spiti (London, 1871), p. 205 rg, 
$ Griinwedel. Buddhistische Kunst in Indien (Berlin, 1900), p. 6. 
5 Harcourt, Le., p. 318 sit, 
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Llinsa, but this alone is no reason for styling it Buddhistic. At the 
utmost it might be called lamaistic, and iu that case we ought probably 
to look upon it as a part of the aboriginal worship, certainly not ns an 
ingredient of the “ thin varnish of Maháyána Buddhism."! For in other 
non-Baddhist tracts of the Himalaya the ceremony of the swinging rope 
uppears to exist. Moorcroft? found it practised at Srinagar, the capital 
of Garwal. i 

The most plausible explanation I cau offer is, that it is a survival 
of human sacrifices, the prevalence of which in former times in Kullü 
and Láhul is indicated by popular tradition, But in this peculiar case 
the victim instead of being actually killed, had to undergo a risk that 
endangered his life. An offering was thus fuade to the deity who might 
decline or accept the sacrifice accordiug to her diviue pleasure. In 1856 
the latter happened, i.e., the man was killed and since then the practice 
has been prohibited. I am given to understand, however, that the 
ceremony still takes place, but on such a small scale that the man's life 
is not imperilled. If my hypothesis be trae, it offers a curious instance 
of the tenacity of religious customs, which are still preserved after 
having eutirely lost their original significance. 

I have digressed on this subject, because during a stay of nearly 
two months in Kulla, I did not meet with any real tracesof Buddhism, 
such as topes, images, inscriptions oreven popular traditions, There is 
one exception only, which is of special interest for my preseut subject, 
viz. an image of Avalokita, known as Triloknath, at Kalát on the Bids. 

Iu three places in the Kullü valley there are hot spungs: at 
Manikarn on tlfe Pürbati, a tributary of the Bias, at Basisht opposite 
Munali and at Kalat, halfway between this place and Katrain. In each 
of these spots the phenomenon has been connected with popular wor- 
ship.  Manikarn is the chief ¿tirtha of Kullü, now a centre of Visnu 
bhakti,though originally as appears from the Mahfitmya belonging to 
Civaism. Basisht has received its name from the sr Vasistha, tlie Saint 
being worshipped as the guru of Rüma, who has a stone gikhara in the 
same place. At Kalát there is a plain village-temple, dedicated to 
Kapila Maui. When Vasistha was carrying the precious water from 
Magikarn to the place, which was destined to bear bis name, he 
passed Kapila, who ceasing his tapas for a moment snatched from him a 
few dropa and thus gave its origin to the hot spring at Kalat. 

‘The image of Kapila Muni is made of astadhütu. This circum- 
ce deserves notice, because nearly all metal images, which I found | 
1 Waddell: Lamaiam, p. 30. " 
$ Travels, I, p. 17. 
8 Harcourt, l.c., p. 325, Kangra Gazetteer, Part 111, p. 17, 
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in Kullü, belong to Visuu-worship, and for this reason, are of a com. 
paratively recent date, both having been introduced in the seventeenth 
century under patronage of the Kulla Rájás. The shrine of Kapila 
contained some more images of the same material: Rámcandar, Sità 
Caturbhuj, Radha and Hanümau. . š 

But besides, there was a small image-slab, much effaced and appa- 
rently, of considerable age. Tt showed a six-armed figure, bnt ita attri. 
butes were uurecoguisable. Only the vara-mudrà of the lower right 
hand was plainly visible, while in one of the left hands there was some- 
thing like a staff, which might have been either a trident or a snake, 
The @sana was exactly like that of the Avalokitas of Lábul. Moreover, 
there was a second figure im dhydna-mudrd on the, head. The pijdris 
had never noticed the latter and when it was pointed out to them, they - 
declared it to be Lakgmi! The image itself, however, they knew by 
the name of Triloknüth and admitted that it represented the same deity 
as that worshipped in Lahul. It seems highly probable, that Avalokita 
was originally the main object of worship at Kalát and was superseded 
by the Brahmanical Muni, who still grants him a subordinate place in 
his shrine. The material of the image in any case tends to show that 
it was not imported but belongs to the spot. 

The same curious mixture of Hindüism and Lámáism as is found 
at Triloknüth in the Candrabhiga valley, is met with in Rawilsar, the 
famous tirtha of Mandi, the hill-State stretching along the middle 
course of the Biüs. Here in an absolutely Hindi country we find 
Padmasamblhnva,! the founder of Buddhism in Tibet, worshipped not 
only by Dāmās who have their own Gan-pa here, but equally by Brah- 
maus, who call him Rest Lomaga and even possess a Mðkötmya, in which 
the local legend is given in its Bráhmanic version. But for my present 
subject it is of more iuterest, that in Mandi Town we meet again 
with the name Triloknath, but here to indicate—Civa. The prepon- 
derance of Civaism in Mandi is the more striking, when entering the 
State from the Kulli side, where Visnuism, though by no means the 
popular worship—has been made the State-religion by its Rulers of the 
seventeenth century. In Mandi Civa is worshipped under his well-known 
symbol, the linga, but besides the images of Cira Faficavaktra or Paiicá- 
nana are remarkably numerous. It is worthy of notice, that the five 
faces of this deity are not placed in one row as 18 mostly the case 
with polycephalic statues but in such a way, that the fourth face 1s on 


the reverse side of the slab which is otherwise quite plain and the 
fifth on the top of the image-slab. Thus when seen in front only 


! Not Podme Pani as given in the Gazetteer, Part 111, p. 15. 
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three faces are visible. I may also note that according to a local 
purohita the five faces of Mahadeva indicate the five DAhyünas. 

The images of Civa Paicavaktra without exception are ten-armed 
in accordance with the number of faces. The attributes and mudras are 
rather divergent aud nðt always easy to identify. The following belong 
to three different images in Mandi Town :— 


I R. upper * Khadga L. upper  (rigula 
» 2D sarpa CT, gadā 
p 9D agukga ` p D ghantà or kalága 
» 4TH vara e? 41H broken 


4 Ora broken » ` OTH , Cukti (viz. Parvati) 
II R upper” trigüla L. upper  cakra 

20 225 empty zc 48 damaru 

x1. XD cankha h: "1. vádana 


» AH aksamálá ,, Arm kaláça (and Cakti) 


s» Ep P »  OIH sarpa 
HI R upper (¢ricéla L upper damarn 
» 2D abhaya 5s: "2D cakra 


» oD dipa (?) , Hp sarpa 
„ 4TH aksamala ep". 4m a 
» Örn vádana » 9TH  kalága (and Cakti). ` = 

As n rule the devatā is represented seated on its vákana the bull 
Nundi, while Párvatis válana the lion is standing behiud it, the head 
turned in the opposite direction. 

It will not*escape notice that tho attributes of Civa Paiicavaktra 
are partly the same as those of Triloknáth-Avalokitegvara. Snake 
trident and vessel are common to all images. Also the rosary which 
may be conjectured to have occupied the fifth right hand of the first 
deseribed image. Even the vara aud abhayamudrüs occur though not 
regularly. The occurrence of the rosary and vessel as attributes of 
Civa considerably weakens one of the chief arguments in favour of the 
connection between Brahmá and Avalokita, vz, the similarity of their 
attributes. I have only to add that in one of the oldest temples of 
Mandi situated on the right bank of the Bias Civa Pajicavakira is 


ue worshipped under no other name than Triloknāth. 





Now travelling down the Biás-valley into Kangra proper, again | 
the name Triloknáth is met to designate a village (also called Trilok- 
i. pir) and firtha, about two miles east from Kotla. This shrine “is not ` 
m building, but a naturally formed cave. Water charged with mineral. 
matter, dropping from the roof, has at the far end of the cave produced ` 
two ae. stalactites amd. stalagmites, which meeting midway now form 
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two pillars. The roof and floor of the rest of the building are covered 
with masses of stalactite aud stalagmite."! Besides these numberless 
svayambhú lingas there is in the centre of the cave, as chief object of 
worship, a linga of white marble, which is paficavaktra and thus forms 
à link between the linga and the image just descr?bed. . 

The substance of the present paper may be briefly stated thus: 
that in the Candrabhága valley and also on the southern side of the 
mid-Himálayan range on the upper Biüs Triloknüth is the name by 
which the Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara is indicated, while along the 
lower course of the Bids river the same name is assigned to Civa, repre- 
sented either as a linga or as a five-facef statue, which in its attributes 
‘shows a marked resemblance to some of Avalokita's ynages. 


| O. J. Rodgers. Revised List of Objecta of Archwological interest in the 
Panjab (Lahore, 1891), p. 43, 
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Notes on two Coins of the Sunga Dynasty.—By Cou. C. E. Sueruerv. 
[ Read 6th Movember, 1901. ] 


In Vol. XLIX, Part I of 1880 of the Jéurnal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal are two papers on coins of the Sunga dynasty, one by 
Mr. A. C. Carlleyle describing some coins of the dynasty collected by 
H. Rivett-Carnae, Esq., C.LE,, F.S.A., etc, and a second paper by 
í Mr. Rivett-Carnae himself giving a further description of such coins, 
| In neither paper, however, is mention made of Dhruva Mitra or Rudra 
Gupta made as belonging to this dynasty. I send two casts showing 

one coin of each of these Kings. 
The three symbols above the name are identical with those on the 
š: coins of Agni, Bhumi and Phaguni Mitra in the papers above alluded to so 
that Dhruva Mitra and Rudra Gupta undoubtedly belonged to the samo 
| dynasty; the style of the coins is similar, the name and symbols of the 
obverse having evidently been struck with a square die and the reverse 


b has the Buddhist much the same as that shewn in some of the coins in 
| Plates VII and V III of the papers above alluded to. These two coins 
d were obtained at a village near Ramanagar from the ruined site of 
I Ahichhatra A more detailed deseription is as follows :— 

w Durtva Mirra. 


T Coin of medium size, and of mixed metal having a brassy lustre 
|». with however two spots of coppery colour showing on the revorse side, as 
Ka. ` A | 





Me ab the metals were not thoroughly mixed. The coin has two splits, one 
„very slight, made most likely during process of manufacture. | | 

= Obverse,—Square depression with the three symbols in line above, 
and name below. 
Mates 
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Reverse. — Buddhist railing with traces of uprights at each end and 
an upright in the centre but what is at the top of this is undecipher- 
able. 

Roupea GUPTA. 

Coin of same medium size, also of mixed mefal, but the mixture not 

uniform, the copper more largely predominating in one half the coin. 





Obverse.—Square depression with the three symbols in line above 
and name below. 

Reverse. — Buddhist railing, on the left corner an upright ending in 
a trident, in the centre an upright rather higher than the left-hand 
one and having a... near the top, on the right traces of an upright but 
too deleted to decipher. 

Both these coins I believe to be rare. 
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A short Notice of a Persian MS. on Gaur.—By H. Bevenivor, Esq. 
[ Read 6th November, 1901.) 


i 
x 
x The^nttention of students of the history of Bengal ís hereby drawn 
to a thin folio in the India Office Library, p. 1541, No. 2841 of 
Dr. Ethé's catalogue. It is an account of the buildings and inscriptions 
| at Kajmahal Gaur and Pandunh, and it also has a chapter containing n 
f list of the rulers of Bengal from the days of Lakymana Sena. It is the 
result of local investigations made by Shyam Prasüd in November and 
| December, 1810, when ho visited Gaur, etc, in attendance on 
Major Francklin. The report was drawn up for Major Francklin and 
appears to be the source of the information given in Francklin's Journal 
of which good use has been made by Mrs. Ravonshaw and Mr. Grote in 
Havenshnw's Gaur. Most, if not all, the inscriptions quoted in tho 
notes to that work are to be found in Shyam Prasád's report. The latter 
does not contain much that is new about Gaur or Panduah, but ns it is a 
very small work—only thirty-two pages of Persian, and is our 
earliest topography of Gaur, I beg to suggest that it should be published 
in our Society's Journal. For this purpose it would be advisable to 
borrow the original from the India Office. Shyam Prasád tells one story 
about Firüz Sbàáh's Minür which is new. He saya that the builder was 
one Pirir and that when Firüz Shah visited the Minár after ita comple- 
tion Pirir said to him that he could have made a still finer column. 
This enraged the King, who said: “Why didn't you then?” and had 
him toppled down from the summit, 
A In Ravenshaw's Gaur, p. 53, the inscription on the tomb of a child is 
given. This is also given by Shyüm  Prasüd, and it is interesting to 
A observe that the child must have been the son of the Tahir Muhammad 
" _ who wrote the Rauzat-Tahirin. Tahir Muhammað's work shows 
nousaal knowledge of Bengal, and this inscription helps us to anderstand 
g — he got his information. In the list of the Kings of Bengal we find 
> Shyam Prasád giving Qadir Sen as the original name of Sultán Jalal- 
| — nd-din whom he calla the son of Küshi, or (Kasi) Rai. It may be 
X — remembered that Buchanan, who got his information from Francklin, also 
— .. gives Qadir Sen as Jalül-ud-din's name. 
| The really new part of Shyam Prasüd's report seems to be his first 
chapter which gives an account of Rájmahal. Sofaras I know the 
particulars he gives have not been recorded elsewhere, though there in 
an account of — in Buchanan. 


E. 
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The Khojas of Eastern Turkistan,—By H. Bevenwor, Esq., LGS. 
retired. 


[Head August, 1901.] > 


Mr. Ney Elias remarks in the preface to his neconnt of the Khojas, 
published in the supplement to our Society's Journal for 1897, that 
Mr. R, B. Shaw appears to have used another book besides Muhammad 
Sadiq's, but that he has been unable to find it. Had that excellent 
man been alive, he would have been pleased to learn that the missing 
manuscript is almost certainly in the Oxford Indian Institute. It 
appears to be one of two*Persian MSS. which were presented to tho 
Institute in December 1880 by General Younghusband who is a 
connexion of Mr. Shaw. Both of these MSS, give the genealogy of 
the Khojas and describe the coming of Kamiülu-d-din Majnün from 
Medina to Farghána, &c, but the one which best corresponds to the 
“other book" of Mr. Shaw is a well-written octavo bearing the Insti- ` 
tute-library number 294. It is called the Anisu-t-tülibin (Friend of 
inquirers), and appears to have been written by Sháh(?) Mahmüd son 
of Mirza Füzil Jarás (sei about 1049 A.H. It is divided into two 
parts, one giving the history of Ali and sundry Imüms and the other 
describing the Khojas. It describes Makhdüm-i-Á'azim and gives his 
proper name as Manláná Ahmad Khwüjagi Kásáni. Compare Mr. Elias’ 
note, p. 5 of the Introduction where he says that the name Ahmad 
Khwaja has evidently been taken by Mr. Shaw from the “ other book,” 
for it is not mentioned by M. Sadiq. . 

The other MS. is called Jümáü-al-Maqümát (collection of assem- 
blies) and bears the Institute-library number 309. The author appears 
to be Abü-al-baqü, son of Kbwája Babháu-d.din, and grandson of 
Makhdüm A‘azim, and also nephew of Princess Mahim. He nppears 
to have resided in Yürkand and to have been in the service of Hazrat 
Khwaja Jabán. He records the death of a Yülbüárs Khan and appears 
to have composed his book in the beginning of 1026 A H. though the 
copy was made in 1030 or 1040. The book is an elaborate biography 
of Makhdüm A‘azim and is divided into three chapters. The first gives 
nn account of the material and spiritual descent of the Makhbdüm; the 
second records his sayings, and the third, which is much the longest, 
gives an immense number of his miracles. I could not find that any 
of them were interesting except one relating to Babar, and which gives 
the circumstances under which he composed a quatrain quoted by Abal 
Fazl, and another, the last in the book, which records the reformation 
of an opium-eater of thirty years’ standing. The author says in his 
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preface that anecdotes and conversations of the Makhdüm hnd been 
recorded by his disciples Hafiz Ibrahim and Malli Qasim Kátib, but 
that they had not been gathered into one place. Hence the title of his 
work, Apparently the author was ordered to compose his work by 
Mnulána,Dost, a disciple of the Makhdüm. The MS. is a small, thick 
octavo well-written and well preserved. Both MSS. describe Kamáln- 
d-din Majnün's marriage with the daughter of Sultan [liq Mazi of Far. 
ghana, the birth of Burháual-manjidin, and his succeeding his fathor. 
in-law on the throne. Their accounts correspond with the beginning 
of Mr. Shaw's epitome p. 31, Le, and they are probably the sources 
of M. Sadiq’s book which was written in 1768. The Anisu-t-tülibin 
calls Sultan Yiq Màzi the grandson of Sultan Satüq Bughra Kbàu 
which is also Mr. Shaw's statement, It may interest students of 
Central Asian history to know that Mr. Shaw's English papers, and 
also his MS. of Muhammad Sadiq Kashghari (in Turki) are in the 
Oriental department of the British Museum. In the same press in the 
Iustitate-library which contains the two MSS. above described there is. 
& shelf full of Turki MSS. One of them is a history and another is a 
biography of Hazrat Afüq. These MSS. also were presented by 
General Younghusband, The Shaw papers in the British Museum were 
presented by Mrs. Younghusband. 


; | See appendix to Shaw's epitome, l.c. and Dr, Bellew's his of Kš=hghar 
Yarkand Report, p. 176. tory ehghar, 
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` a [ Read 6th November, 1901.) | A 
— .  - Ina note published in the J.A,S.B. for 1892, Part I, p. 124, I 
= stated that a book in the possession of the guardian of Nur Qutb'a 
= throne at Pandüa was snid to give 7 Zi-l-qada 818 as the date of tho 
1 X Saint's death. Lately I have found this date confirmed by the Mirat-al- 
b  usrür, B.M. MS. Or., 216, which on p. 479b gives the dato aa 10 Zi-1- 
ða 818 and also gives the same chronogram “ Nür buür shud” This 
. js interesting for the Mirüt-al-asrár was written in 1045 AH. 
x (1035 A.D.) and the difference in the day of the month seems to show 


L3 


| that the guardian's book and the Mirdt are independent authorities. The 
s Mirát has a long biography of the Saint, and another of his father. — 
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The Invention of Chess and Backgamunon.—By Mason H. G. Ravgnry. 
[Received 2nd April, 1902. Read in March, 1902.) 


There appears to be much uncertainty regarding the origin of the 
game of chess. One who has written on the subject asserts, that 
“The date of its inception no one has discovered, and the question 
remains to this day a vexed one. Periodically something torns up to 
bury all former suppositions in the matter, and the day of its birth is 
put back a few thousand years.” 

A German Professor however is snid to have “ discovered from the 
last excavations on the pyramids of Sakkara, a wall painting in which 
an Egyptian king, Teta, is represented playing chess with a high 
official.” This monarch is stated to have reigned about 3,700 B.C. ; 
while another Professor corrects this chronology, and puts it back 
some six centuries to 3,300 B.O.; so that, according to this last surmise, 
the game of chess is very old indeed, and must have been known in 
the once mysterious land of Mizraim only about 5,205 years ago. But 
all this is,absurd. 

The game of chess is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, and may be 
found in some stanzas occurring in the writings of two Kash-miri 
authors, Ratná-kara and Rud-rata, the first of whom lived in the first 
half of the ninth century A.D., and the other in the second half, and 
in their writings the game is called “Chaturanga, or the Four 
Membered (Army).” 

Abú Rihán, the Berüni or Foreigner, as he is called (the “ Albéra- 
ni" of Europeans—al is merely the Arabic article answering to * the’), 
who wrote in the reign of Saltin Mas'üd of Ghaznih, says it was well- 
known in his time, early in the cleventh century A.D.—1030 to 
1038. 

But the earliest mention of the game in Sanskrit writings, as far 


as we know, is iu the first half of the seventh century A.D., in a work 


entitled “ Harsha-kavita " said to be the earliest attempt at historical 


romance. in that language, which was translated by Professor 


x 
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E. B. Cowell of Cambridgo a few years since ; but chess is only roferrod 
to therein as known in Hind, not the time of its inception. 
[ shall now proceed to show how, when, and why it was invented. 
Among the events of the year 353 H., which commenced on the 


Á ist of August, 946, of the Christian era, just nine hundred and fifty-five 


years ago, the death is recorded of Abü-Bikr Muhammad, known as 
Sül-us-Süli, or Sál, who was a native of a place called Sali. He wasa 
man of vast erudition, and proficient in most of the sciences and learn- 
ing then cultivated, including chronology and the traditions of the 
prophet, Muhammad, and was the. author of several works. Ho was 
moreover, the greatest chess- -plfy: er then known, and was famous ns 
such throughout the Musalmán countries. *His skill and proficiency in 
this game, in consequence, became n proverb; and when anyone 
attained great skill therein, people used tosay: “ So-and-so is a por- 
fect Sál at chess," or * He is as proficient as Sol before him.” 

On this account an idea arose among some persons, that Sül was 
himself the inventor of the game; but this was totally incorrect. It 
was invented by the sage, Sahsih or Sihssih, or Sis as it is written by 
different foreign, i.e. non-Hindi, authorities—but it is à Musalmán cor- 
ruption of the purely Hindi name of Sahasi, son of Dáhir, whose 
family, in after years, became rulers of Sind, and which Sahasi 
was also known under the by-mame of Laj-Làj. Ho is said to 
have invented it for a Hai or Raab of the territory of Sind, 
named Bhalit, by some called Baghil, who was famous under the name 
or title of Sheram.. The reason of ita invention is said to have been 
because Ard-shér, son of Babak, of the Sásánlán dynasty of Irün-Zamin, 
or the ancient Persian empire, had invented, long before, the game of 
Nard or Backgammon. 

Ard-shir Bábakán having invented it, the game was also some- 


times called Nard-i-shir, after him. He devised a chequered cloth 


(both it and chess are still played throughout the East, on a chequered 
cloth, which folds up, instead of on a board, as with us) containing 
twelve divisions or compartments according to the twelve solar months 
of the Persian year and the mtuhrahs or countera with which Nard was 
played, corresponded with the number of days of the lunar month of 
the Fire- Worshippers or Ancient Persians ; and one half of the counters 
wero white and the other half black, — one half the month has 


á — — the other half dark ones. The moves from one 


_ division or space to another he likened to the decrees of destiny, which 
y and change, are turned and inverted, in the life of every human 
the fate of each one differing from that of another. — — 

ME ed Qs game of Nard or Backgammon had been invented, 
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it waa received with the utmost interest and delight; and after it had 
become generally known, the people of Fara (Persia proper) used to 
make a great boast of it, and to exult over those of Sind adjoining 
them. On this account the ruler of Sind is said to havo sent for the 
sage Sahsih (Sahasi) and to have commanded him to try and invent 
some other game, which should entirely surpass this boasted "Persian 
game of Nard, but to be also played like it, on a chequered cloth, and 
which among the wise, should be considered much more intellectual, 
and to require much greater skill, aud far deeper thonght, to play 
successfully, 

Bat some centuries elapsed between the time of Ard-ghir Bábakán, - 
who was the first monarch of the fourth or Süsüniün dynasty of ancient 
Persia, and that of Nüh.shirwün, who was the fæst of the fifth or 
Aküsirah dynasty, and in whose reign the Rai or ruler of Sind is said 
to have sent him a set of chess-men, and a chequered cloth to play it 
on, as presently to be related. 

In the Sindi, as well as in the Hindi dilecta, the name of this game 
is said to be derived from the Sanskrit word Ohafuraá, signifying 
‘artful,’ ‘cunning,’ and also ‘variegated,’ * bi-coloured,’ * tesselated,’ 
‘chequered’; which is said to refer to the several members, pieces, or 
component parts, a mere figure of apeech referring to the elephant, the 
horse, the chariot, and the foot soldier, common man, or pawn. The 
Persians rejected the short w in the word, aud called it Shatrang, while 
the ’Arabs styled the game Shatranj. ! 

The statement regarding its invention, contained in a famous old 
book, entitled * Nafayis-ul-Fünün,” or “ Precious Things in Science,” 
is as follows. š 

Sahsih (Sahnsi), also known as Laj-Làj, son of Dahir, which latter 
wus one of the ancient rulers of Sind (nud the last of the Rais or 


L An amusing scene occurred on one occasion with reference to the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of chess, at a Court of Requests at Poonah in 1851 of which I 
was a member, when tho Assistant Bázár-Mastor, who acted as Interpreter to the 
Court, mistook the word Shatrang—Chese—for Shatranji—a Carpet. A native, one 


of the professed chess players, bad made s claim on a young Queen's officer totally 


ignorant of the language, for money lost to him while playing chosa, and which the 
rendered, “ money, the price ef a carpet," When the President was 
about to give tho claim in the native's favonr—and the Interpreter had had ample 
time to correct his mistake, had he known of it—I ventured to obaervo that tho 
had mado “ a slight mistake," and that the claim was not for & carpet, 
but for money lost at chess, and which, on being again asked, the native confessed. 
On this the President, n hot old Colonel, thundered oat to the claimant: “ Got 
away you insolent rascal! I have a great mind to order youn fogging, coming 
here and taking up tho time of the Court with your gambling claims!” 
Kn 
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kings of Sind, who fell in battle fighting against the ‘Arabs, when 
they subdued that territory in 94 H.—712-13 A.D.—, was also called 
Dahir), was the inventor of the game. Two reasons nre given why it 
was invented. One is, and apparently the most authentic one, that 
among the ancient rylers of Sind, Rai Bhalit,! by some called Rai 
Baghil, who was very warlike, and who was never contented unless 
leading his troops against some one, and carrying on wars against his 
neighbours, at last became afflicted with some painful disorder which 
precluded him from sitting a horse, or on an elephant; and as he was 
passionately fond of military operations, and “setting squadrons on the 
field," he assembled together the, sages, and all the most sagacious and 
ingenious persons of his court aud of Sind, nnd addressed them, 
saying: “As you bre all aware that I am afflicted with this complaint, 
| I desire that you would devise some contrivance, whereby, without 
-  — being obliged to sit on horse-back or on an elephant, I may still be able 
f to occupy myself in (the semblance of) warfare ; so that I may divert 

my thoughts from brooding over this disorder afflicting me, and thereby 
obtain some relief.” 

Sahsih (Sahasi), otherwise Laj-Láj, son of Dáhir, then came 
forward, and having made his obeisance, represented, saying: “I have 
in my possession an expedient whereby this difficulty may be solved 
and remedied, and the Rai obtain the alleviation he seeks.” Thus 
saying, he arose, and having gone to his own dwelling, he soon returned, 
bringing along with him the game of chess complete, a cloth to play it 
upon, and the chess-men, all of which he had invented. The other wise 

|J men there assembled greatly applauded Sahsih for his invention, and 

considered thaf nard or backgammon was not to be compared with it; 

K - while Rai Bhalit, was so transported with delight, that he declared to 

— — Sahsib, snying: ‘‘ Demand of me, O sage whatever thou mayest 
E ‘desire, and I will grant it unto thee.” 

Sahsih, thanking the king, replied: * If the Rai shall be pleased to 

b. $ rant what I ask for, well and good, otherwise it is as he may please to 

Ë. command. I merely ask that a single grain of wheat may be placed on 

Ti the first square of the chess-cloth, and doubled every time on each 















1 Al.Mas'üdi who wrote the “ Morij-nz Zabab wa Mna'&din-ul--Jnn&hir—" 
"Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gema "—and described the state of the countries 
of the onst and tho west, about 332-33 IT, (945 A.D.), in his 7th Chapter, records, 
ie Dab-Shalim, one of the kings of Bind, who wrote the famous book, '' Kalilah 
id Damna," was succeeded by another king named Bhalit, who reigned 50 youre į 
d other writers, including the “ Gardaizi" state that, in his time, the book in 
aà sestion, and the gamo of chess and the means of playing it, wero despatched to - 
fe h-shirwan, | np mentioned farther on. . * 
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succeeding one, For example; on the first square one grain of whent 
on the second two, on the third, four, and on the fourth, eight, and so 
on; and when the number of squares on the cloth shall have been 
computed after this manner, be pleased, O Rai! to command that that 
quantity of wheat be made over to me.” e 

When Rai Bhalit heard this, as he supposed, modest request, he 
exclaimed to those present in his assembly, in the most contemptnons 
manner; “I was desirous of bestowing upon him something of great 
valne, and he has instead, merely asked for the most insignificant and 
paltry thing possible!" To this Sahsih replied: * This is the request 
that I desire to make, if the Rai shall*hg pleased to grant it, I do not 
desire anything more, and shgll be quite satisfied with that." The Rai, 
who imagined he had gone out of his wits, commanded that what he had 
asked for should be given to him. But when the revenue officials 
began to make their computation, in order to carry out the Rai's 
commands, they, in a great fright, despatched one of their number to 
his presence, who represented saying: “In the whole of our country 
such a quantity of wheat cannot be obtained as would be required to 
earry ont the Rai’s commands respecting Sahsih.” When Rai Bhalit 
heard this statement, he was filled with amazement, and could not 
credit it; and he commanded that all the revenue officials should be 
summoned before him, and show how they arrived at, as he conceived, 
such an absurd conclusion. : 2 

When the revenue officials, with very long faces, appeared before 
him, he required them to show how they made ont that there was such 
difficulty, nay impossibility, in complying with what Sahsih had asked- 
for; and what they thought it would be ndvisable to do under the 
circumstances. They replied, that if the wheat produce of the whole 
world could be collected together, it would not come up to the quantity 
required to carry out the Rais command. On hearing this, Bhalit was 
still more amazed than before, and he felt certain that they could not 
be speaking the truth ; and he commanded that they should proceed to 
prove their statement clearly and fully. A number of arithmeticians 
accordingly assembled together for the purpose; and after making their 
calculations, declared that it was beyond the power of anyone to comply 
with Sahsih's request. The way in which they proceeded to prove this 
was, that, having placed one grain of whent on the first square, and 
doubling the number each time, when they reached the sixteenth, it was 
proved that the quantity then amounted to 32,760 grains of wheat, 
which is equal to 5 sers;' and when the nineteenth square was reached, ` 


L A weight varying from one pound to one pound fourteen ounces in different 
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a mann was required, which is equal to 40 sers. Going on calculating 
in this nanner by the time they came to the fortieth square, the quan- 
tity required was 2,970,152 manns, which the revenue officials computed 
to be the produce of one city with its dependent lands and villages, 
according to the revenue custom in those parts; and they then began to 
calculate by cities. For the fiftieth square it was found that the pro- 
duce of 1,024 such cities wonld be required ; for the sixtieth square, the 
produce of 1,048,576 cities; and for the sixty-fourth or last square, 
16,777,216 cities! But, taking the surface of the whole earth into 
account, if there should be one city on every square mile even, there 
would not be sufficient to furnish” the quantity of wheat required to 
carry out the promise given to Sahsih, much less the cities and their 
lands and villages contained in the Rais dominions. Hearing this 
astonishing statement, Rai Bhalit turned his face towards Sahsih and 
exclaimed: “O sage! thy genius and sagacity in inventing this game 
of chess are as nothing compared with the astonishing kind of reward 
which thou hast chosen for it.” 

As it was found thus to be impossible to comply with Sahsih's 
request, whether he received or accepted any other reward, the chroni- 
clers do not say. Be this as it may, Rai Bhalit used to be constantly 
occupied in playing the game up to the time of his death. When this 
took place, there was no heir to succeed him on the throne, save his wife, 
who was then pregnant by him. Consequently, his widow, in concert 
with the chief men of the country, proceeded to administer its affairs 
until the period arrived for her being delivered; and she gave birth to 
n male child. «She gave him the name—not a title here—of Shah; and 

used to devote herself to his bringing up, and to his edacation. During 
à his childhood and early youth, she continued as before to carry on the 
affairs of the country; and when Sháh grew up, he, inheriting his late 
father's warlike spirit, began to undertake militiry expeditions ; and he 
brought the whole of his father's territories, some of which had been 
seized by enemies during his minority, completely under his sway, In 
whatever direotion he turned his arms he used to be successful, until 
after some time had passed n way, in one of his more distant expeditions, 
he was dangerously wounded in an encounter, and died of his wounds. 
There was no one about the court who could venture to break this 
— sad news to his mother, and acquaint her with the fate of her son, until 
one of the chief men, who was a proficient in the game of chess, which 
Ce her late huxband, Rai Bhalit, used so much to delight in, agreed to 
f Sai ‘acquaint her. When he reached the presence of the Rani, he found ber 
| — $na state of great anxiety and despondency, and her mind much disturbed 
on account of tbe prolonged absence of her son, Although he was well 
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aware of the reason, he inquired of her the cause of her affliction, 
and the disturbed state of her mind, waiting for an opportunity to 
acquaint her with her son's fate, She replied: “ It is now a long time 
that no news has been received of Shih, my son, and nothing appears to 
be known as to the cause thereof, or what may have befallen him; and 
this surely is enough to make his mother's heart sad." The great man 
replied, saying: “It should be known to the Rani, that from the hard- 
ships and dangers attending distant expeditions there is no remedy, and 
no avoiding them, nor the anxieties, uncertainties, and reverses attendant 
on the exercise of sovereign power, and the conduct of military affairs.” 
He then managed to lead the converfation to the invention of the game 
of chess for the amusement and diversion of the late Rai, ber husband, 
which interested her so much, that she requested him to go at once and 
bring the chess-men and the cloth to play it on, and teach her how the 
game was played. He did so accordingly ; and he continned to teach 
her for some days, in such wise that she soon gained some expertness 
therein, while, at the same time, it diverted her mind from constantly 
brooding over the non-receipt of authentic tidings of her son. 

She was one day engaged in playing the game with this great man, 
and was wiuning, the superiority being on her side, when all at once she 
called for the Sháh or King; and as her opponent's Sháh had no move 
left on the board or cloth, she exclaimed: “ Shah mát," which, literally, 
means, “ Shah is undone,” “overthrown,” or “destroyed.” The great 
man, now finding the opportunity he sought, replied: “ May the life of 
the Rani be prolonged, but it is now some time that this very mishap 
occurred to Shál, her son, as is here shown; and no ong dared to break 
the sad news; but now it has been pronounced from her own lips." 
The truth now flashed upon her, and the fate of her son she thus learnt 
by means of the game of chess; and though she was greatly distressed, 
as may naturally be conceived, the delicate manner in which it was 
imparted, tended, in some measure, to alleviate her affliction and sorrow, 
and to enable her to resign herself to the inevitable and irrevocable. 
| There is, however, another account respecting the manner in which 
the news of her son's death was imparted to the Ráni, as I before men- 
tioned. It is, that when Rai Bhalit found his end approaching, he 
named his only son, Gau, then a mere boy, his successor, and soon after 
died. On account of his youth he was then incapable of being intrusted 
to carry on the affairs of government, and, consequently, the chief men 
of the kingdom held counsel together, and deemed it advisable to confer 


the government on the late Rai's brother, Gau's uncle, who was named ` 


Dambir, aud made him Regent, until such time as Gau should be cap- 
able of assuming the reins of authority. 


f «X 
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As soon ns Dambir became firmly established in possession, and 
nffairs had assumed a settled state, he married the widow of his late 
brother, the mother of Gau; nnd she in due course of time bore him a 
son, who was named Talchand. Not long after Dambir also died, and 
the twice widowed mether of these two sons by her two husbands, was 
left to administer the affairs of the country, until her eldest son should 
bo capable of doing so, and she accordingly assumed the reins of 
Government. Bot as her two sons grew up, rivalry arose between 
them, which continued to increase, until, at last, when they had attained 
near unto man's estate and years of discretion, they began openly to 
quarrel for the possession of tko” sovereignty. Notwithstanding that 
their partizans and supporters and well-wishers endenvoured to pacify 
them, and bring about a reconciliation between the rivals, their efforts 
were of no avail, and, at lust, the two brothers came to an open rup- 


tare, and hostilities ensued between them. Having mustered their. 


followers, they come to an encounter, during which, the forces of 
Talehand took to flight, leaving him on the field among his adversaries. 
He was mounted on an elephant, and was unnble to get out of the 
mélée, and manfully stood his ground. His brothers forces had so 
completely surrounded him, indeed, that his elephant could not move 
one way of other, and his escape was entirely cut off; and in this help- 
less state he died of pride and chagrin. His mother was overwhelmed 
with grief at his loss, and would not be comforted; and it was with 
great difficulty that she could be prevented from ascending the funeral 
pyre with the corpse of her son, Talchand. 

Gau, her eldest, sent a message to his mother, in order to clear 
himself from the supposition that he had caused his brother to be put 
to death, and at the same time, besought her to abandon the idea of des- 
troying herself; thnt he had had nothing to do with his brother's death, 
which had happened in the manner related above. Gau then directed 
the sages of Sind to adopt some means of demonstrating to his mother 
how Talchand was situated at the time of his death; and this one of 
them succeeded in doing by means of the game of chess, in which ho 
had managed to interest her. He took the chess-men and chequered 
cloth, and showed her how the game was played. In the course of the 
game the Shah Bádsháh, or Shah, the King, on the board or cloth, 
became shüshdür, or unable to move, and the Foot-men, the Elephant 
(the Bishop of Europeans), the Horse-man (the Knight or Chevalier), 
and tbe Wazir or Queen, surrounded the Shih Bádsháh or King, on 
all sides, when the players exclaimed: “Shah mit” or “ Shah, 
the King, is undone or destroyed,” and having no move left, and no 
menns of flight or retreat, he perished accordingly, and the game was won. 
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The wise men who were present during the playing of the game, 

now succeeded in showing the Ráni that this game represented the 
Situation and positions of Gau amd his brother, Talchand, on the 
occasion of the latter’s death, after being deserted by hia followers, 
and being left on the field completely surrounded by his opponents ; 
that Gau himself never moved from his position in the slightest degree; 
but that his forces had made Talchand “ sháshdar " or unable to move ; 
and that Talchand, finding himself in this position, out of his great 
pride, and the chagrin at the helpless state he found himself in, died, 
and thus became “ Shah Mat” or undone—Check-mated. 

The Rani thus became convinced“ ag to the cnuse and manner of her 
son Talchand's death; and ghe was satisfied in her mind that Gan had 
not slain his brother. She now learnt the game, and began herself to 4 
play it; and whenever the “Shih Māt” came about, she would melt 
into tears at the remembrance of her son's fate ; and Gau now became 
ruler of the country. 

It is from these words “ Shih Mat," that the words ** Check Mate” - 
are derived, showing how words in the course of ages, handed down, 
too, from one race of people to another, become vitiated. The word 
“ Mat" is derived from the ‘Arabic máta, “ he is dead ". and is used in 
Persian to signify ‘conquered’; *subjected,' * reduced to the last extre- 
mity, etc. Both Shah and Báðsháh mean a king or sovereign, but 
the former word is given as á name to a man, as well as being used as 
a title, but the latter very rarely so, ns in the title and names of the 
famous Saljük sovereign, Sultan Malik Shah, all three words being of 
the same meaning ; but the first is his title, nnd the lajter his name, 

— Malik Shah, The word “ Rukh," likewise, which Europeans call the 
Rook or Castle, has various meanings, one of which is the name of the 
fabulous bird of the “ Arabian Nights," and other eastern romances 
and traditions (but vitiated into * Roc "), and after which word, *' Rukh," 


I eastern lexicographera say, one of the pieces in chess was named. 
| . It remains now to be mentioned how and in what manner the game 
|z: — of chess was first introduced into Iráu-Zamin or the ancient Persian 
i | 3 That part of western Hind or India lying nearest to Persia, which 


ED. "nt present constitutes the province of Sind, and the sonthern part of 
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the Greeks, was at that period but a tributary of the Mihrán or Hakrà 
and united with the Panj Ab or Five Rivers, giving name to the 
present territory so called, three days’ journey below, or to the south- 
ward of Multan. Sind had ata very early period, formed part of the 
empire of the Persiaus; and in the time of the Kniáünian, or third 
Persian dynasty, in the reign of Gushtasif, Bahman, his grandson, and 
subsequent successor, led an army iuto Sind and Western India. He 
reduced Sind completely, and some portion of India adjoining it; and 
in the district of Sind known as Büdah, he founded n city, which he 
named after himself, Bahman-Abáüd or Bahman-Nih, which the people 
of Sind, in their dialect, call Badhfnan-No, or Bahman's City— übüd and 
nih both meaning a city in the ancient, Persian. The ruins of this 
city of Bahman still remain ; but English writers, under the erroneous 
idea that the name must refer to the Sanskrit word Brahman, and 
unacquainted with the past history of those parts, have turned it into 
Brahman-übüd—a purely Sanskrit name with a purely Persian termina- 
tion, a wholly impossible combination. 

Bahman, known as * Diráz Dast," or “the Long Armed,” is the 
Longimanus of the Greek writers. He is entitled Kai Ard-shir, who 
married Hadassah or Esther, the Isra'ili, a direct descendant of Talüt 
or Saul, king of Tsrá'il ; and to Bahman, the Isra'ilis owed their delivery 
from captivity.! 

Thus in the time of Nüh-shirwün, the first monarch of the fifth or 
Akàsirà (the plural of Kisrá) dynasty, known as “The Just," the 
territory of the rulers of Sind extended into the northern Panj Áb of 
the present day, to the then southern boundary of the Kash-mir king- 
dom, which then extended over the whole of the alpine Panj Áb and 
beyond; on the east it adjoined Hájpút-ánah; northwest to the 
Kbwàájah Ámarün range; and west over great part of Mukran. The 
then rulers of Sind were not under the direct control of the Persians; 
but they acknowledged the supremacy of the Persian monarchs, and 
paid a small tribute in virtue thereof. 

x  - Shortly after Nüh-shirwán had reached his capital, Istakhur of 
Fars or Persia proper, on his return from an expedition against the 
Khakan of the Turks, an envoy reached his court from the Rai of Sind 
bringing presents for the Kisrá, Núh-shirwán, including several 

á elephants ; and among other curious things, a set of chess-men, and a 

A cloth on which to play the game. The envoy also brought a message 

from his sovereign, the Rai of Sind, to the effect that, if the sages of 

the Kisrà, Núh-shirwán's court could discover how this game was 
| 1 See my “ Mihr&n of Sind,” in the “Journal,” Vol. LXI., Part III. for 1892, 
2 and Extra Number," for 1895, | FZL AM * 
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played, which game one of the sages of Sind had invented, he would 
be ready to give up his territory and his treasures to him; but, if they 
could not, it would be unworthy in him to acknowledge Núh-shirwán'a 


superiority, or pay tribute to him in future; and it would be unjust 


and unbecoming in him, the Kisrá, under such circumstances, to 
entertain the iden of enforcing it by invading his territory ; and further, 
in case any of the Kisrü's wise men had invented any thing of the 
kind, that he would be pleased to send it to him." This message, 
therefore, was equivalent to a wager, that he would stake his territory 
and wealth against Nüh-shirwün's claim to suzerainty over Sind and 
the extortion of tribute, and that thé «ages of Persia could not dis- 
cover how the game of chess should be played ; but, in this, the Rai of 
Sind was “ Check Mated " at his own game, as will presently appear. 

I must here retrace my steps for a moment, to refer to the famous 
Minister of Nüh-shirwün, the sage, Büzur Jamhir. 

One night in the early part of his reign, Nüh-shirwün had a 
dream, which greatly disturbed him. He beheld himself seated on the 
throne, with a goblet of wine in his hand, and was about to quaff some 
of its contents when a hog, which was seated at his side unperceived, 
snatched the goblet out of his hand, and drank of the contents, He 
caused the wise men of his court to be summoned to his presence; and 
when they were assembled he related to them his horrid dream, and 
requested that they would interpret its meaning to him. All were at 
a loss to explain it, until after a short time, one of the Múbids or 
Priests of the Gabrs or Fire Worshippers, brought to Núh-shirwán'a 
presence, a young man, a native of Mare of Khurásán, who had lately 
been studying at Balkh, where was the great Átish-Kadah or Temple 
of the Gabrs, who was named Abúzur Jamhir, or Büzur Jamhir, to 
interpret the monarch's dream, which still disturbed him greatly. 
The dream having been told him, he, after some consideration, explain- 
ed it. He said: “In the Kisrü's aram (vul. “ harem ")—which 
contained upwards of one hundred ladies, the sisters and daughters of 
kings and petty rulers—there is one lady, the daughter of the Malik 
or king of Cháje (the ancient name of Farghünah) of Turkistán; and 
along with her, in the disguise of a slave girl, there is a youth, and he 
is on terms of intimacy with her." This interpretation amazed all 
present; and Nüh-shirwün commanded that investigation should at 
once be made, and that all the ladies and female attendants of the 
haram should be brought before him one by one; and the young man, 
the Khwajah, Büzur Jamhir, was iu attendance. He detected the 
youth disguised as a female slave; and he, along with his paramour, 
was forthwith put to death. 

J. 1. 8 


EI 
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From that time forth, the favour of Nüh.shirwün was bestowed 
upon the young Khwáàjah, whose esteem he acquired, and who rose to 
high rank, soon becoming his chief minister. At last, according to the 

2 chronicler, Abú-1-Faæl-i-Baihaki, who wrote about the year 450 H. 
1 (1058 A.D.), Büzur Jamhir fell into disfavour, because ho abandoned 
the faith of Zurtusht (vul. “ Zoroaster’), and became a convert to 
d Christianity. Núh-shirwán cast him into prison in consequence; and 
notwithstanding the tortures to which he was subjected by “ The Just” 
monarch—in this instance sufficiently Unjust—to get him to recant, he 
would not do so. He held out, and eventually became blind, and totally 
80, as it was supposed, from the &ortures to which he had been sub- 
jected ; but others say he was blinded by Nüh-shirwün's command. 

To return to tlfe envoy from the ruler of Sind, and the game of chess. 
Nuh-shirwan, and the learned men of his court, never having seen 
anything of the kind before, were, of course, quite unable to understand 
the game, and were at a loss to explain it. At this time Büzur Jamhir 
had been deprived of his sight, which Nüh-shirwün is said to have 
greatly regretted when too late; but the sage was still in confinement. 
He was now sent for; and when he entered the presence of Nüh-shirwán 
the latter expressed his regret for what had been done. Büzur Jamhir 
replied: “ When a king becomes angry with a servant, it behoveth him 
to deprive the servant of something or other, in order that, shonld his 
sovereign subsequently relent, and show compassion towards his servant, 
he may be able to restore it to him again; but the blessing of sight 
cannot be thus restored when once destroyed."  Nüh-shirwün was quite 
abashed at these words, and felt completely humbled; and the sage 
continuing, sail: “ But through the auspicious fortune of the king, my 
= sovereign, a little sight still remains in his servant's eyes." Having 
X expressed his delight at hearing these words from the mouth of the sage 
. and returning thanks to Heaven that he was not totally blind, Núh- 
= . shirwánu had the envoy from the Rai of Sind called in; and when he 
.  — entered, the chess-men and the cloth were produced for Büzur Jamhir 
to look at, and to discover, if he could, how the game was played. 


— ⸗ 


 Büzur Jamhir, after examining the chess-men, said to the envoy; 
“Come along with me that I may play a game with theo.” The envoy 
 moecompaniéd him accordingly; and ranging one half the chess-men on 
the cloth, he waited to see what Büzur Jamhir would do. He ranged 
. his chess-men exactly after the same manner; and the Sindi envoy 
= commencing to move, Büzur Jamhir followed him in his moves. He 
A lost the first game, but improved on the second, which was a drawn j 
E — — 


game, and beat the Rai's envoy in the third, and checkmate d him 
_ The sage subsequently, in the retirement of his prison, improved ` — 
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upon the game of Nard or Backgammon, He did not invent it, as some 
have supposed; for it had been known long before, as I have already 
shown. But, in former times, before Bazar Jamhir improved upon it, 
the dice were but two, on each of which were fifteen marks or dots, 
which being added up made thirty, and the game was single. Bazar 
Jamhir added one dice more, and five other mansibahs or points, as now 
used; and when he had completed his improvements, a complete set was 
despatched to the ruler of Sind, as he had requested. What the upshot 
of the Rais challenge was respecting the game of chess has not been 
recorded, - 

The names of the seven mansüNajs or pointa in Nard or Baeck- 
gammon, as improved by the sage, Büzur Jamhir, are, 1. Aad, which 
means quantity. 2. Ziyad,,increase or growth. "3: Satārah, yeil, 
curtain, star or fortune. 4  Hazáran, thousands. 5. Khanah-gir, 
holder or possessor of the house or compartment. 6. Tawil, long 
prolix, tall; and 7.  Mansübah, plan, project, scheme, or game. 

The Arabian prophet, Muhammad, was born in the fortieth year of 
the reign of the Kisra, Nüh-shirwün; and the historian, Abú-l-Fagl-i- 
Baihaki, previously quoted, who states that Bazar Jamhir had become 
a Christian, says, that the sage, shortly after these events, died from 
the effects of the ill-treatment he had been subjected to; and thata 
year after his death, Núh-shirwán himself, “departed to the Fire. 
Temple below," after a reign of forty-seven years, when Muhammad 
was in his seventh year, 576 A.D. He died a natural death, and was 
never deposed, as Gibbon tells us; but his son and successor, Hurmuz, 
was. x 
The pieces in the game of chess were, at first, wooden figures 
having the human form; and what is known now as the King, was then 
called Shah Badshah, from Shah son of Rai Bhalit. The Castle or Tower 
of the present was them styled the Rukh, after that fabulous bird, as 
before mentioned ; the Bishop of the present day, was then the Fil or Pil 

(fand p are permutable) or Elephant, and was sometimes called the 
Camel; the Knight or Chevalier was known as the Faras, or Asp, 
‘signifying a Horse; the Queen was styled Farz, or Farzin, or Farzi, or 
Farzán, and also Wazir or Minister; and the Pawn or Foot-soldier or 
k |». Common Man, was called Piyadah as those words signify- “ Shashdar + 
! Am means “Confounded,” “Distressed,” “ Astonished,” '' Useless for a 





square,” "Tied up;" and “Shah Mat,” as before mentioned, means 
= “Shah Badshah, or Shah, the King, is reduced to the last extremity, 
. conquered,” etc. 

—  .— ë Thè names used in India differ somewhat, most of them being v 
EI erived from the Sanskrit langunge. De 
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The wise and accomplished Kbalifah, Al-Mámún, son of Harün- 
ar-Rashid, composed some lines on chess, which literally are as 
follow :— 


“í Upon a square of red-dressed leather, 

t T wo friends, for generosity well-known, 

| Re-call war to mind, and thereon stratagems invent. 
Without the guiltiness of shedding blood therein, 

í ° This assaults that, and that assails this ; 

A And the eye of vigilance sleepeth not. 
Behold the ingenious foes! how skilfully they move 
Between two hosts, without banner or drum.” 
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Bübhan.—By ManáàwAHOPÁDHYAYA HARAPRASAÁD SHASTRI. 
[Read 5th Morch, 1902.] 


There are in Behar amd in Benares a class of men known as 
Babhans or Bhui-hürs. Their position in Hindu society is extremely 
anomalous. They claim to be Brahmans but no good Brühmans such 
as the Kanojia and Sarayüpáüriyü treat them on equal terms. They 
would neither inter-marry with them nor eat with them. On seeing a 
Brahman a babhana makes his obeisance, saying: “ Paon lagi," (I tonch 
your foot), the Brahman does not nod in return but pronounces a benedic- 
tion as he would do to an inferior caste. 

The high position attained by some members of this class, such as 
the Mahārājās of Hatna, Tikari, Betia, and in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of Benares has raised them in the estimation of the Hindus, 
aud some of them now claim to be Brühmans and profess to be sta- 
dents of Yajurveda. But the professors of other Vedas too are not 


rare. 
The anomalous position held by these has long attraeted the atten- 
! tion of scholars. The Pandits think that they are Mürdbhà-bhisiktas a 


class between Brahmans and Ksatriyas. So they bow to the Brihmans 

and Bráhmans pronounce benediction on them. They offer a curious 

problem to these engaged in the investigation of castes and occupations 

of Indian people. 

I wns struck the other day to find in the Asoka inscriptions, the 

k term Bábhan used several times as a corruption of the word brihmana 

„in the pillar inscriptions. In one place it is used with the Ajivikasa 

well-known sect of ascetics in ancient India whom Kei identifies with the 

Bhagavatas. In another place it is used in connection with the Cramapas, 
Buddhist monks. , 

Now the question is, why is the Asoka corruption, Ze. Buddhist 

Corruption, of the word Brahman be the proper name of a peculiar 

class of men who claim to be Brahmans, whose claim is not admitted by 

Brahmans ? | 
In Hindu Sanskrit works we often hear of Brahmana Cramanas, 
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he, those who were Brahmans once but had became Cramanas and lost 
their Brahmanhood, but still they are called Brahmans. 

From these two facts I have been led to conclude that the Bábhnns 
were Bráhman-Baddhists who lost their caste and position in Hindu 
Society, but on the destruction of Buddhism are again trying, though 
unconsciously, to regain the old position they enjoyed 2,000 years ago. 

Leaving the safe ground of philology if I am permitted to speculate 
n little, I believe I have got the derivation of the word Bhúmi-háraka. 
After the fall of Buddhism these Bábhans misappropriated the rich 
monastic lands and from that fact they are called Bhumi-hárakns. The 
| word Bhumi-hárak is not a Sanrkrit word. Itis not to be found in 
l any Sanskrit Dictionary. It is a Sanskritized form of the Hindi word 
Bhumi-hàra, the misappropriator of land. 

The geographical distribution of the class (Bábhan) favours the 
— theory of their Buddhistie origin, They nre to be found in western 
| _ Bihar nnd eastern Kogala countries where Buddhism originated and 
| lingered longest. 
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Note on a find of Copper Coins in the Wun District, Barðr.— By 
Mason Wotsecey Harg, First Assistant Resident, Haidarābäd. 


(With PlateseI,and IT.) 
[Regd Sth March, 1902.] 


` Im 1900 some labonrers working in n field at Dia ma? in the Darwha 


Ta'alluq of the Wun District found a number of copper coins buried ` 


ü under the soil. The matter was reported and 1,227 coins were recovered. 
I-have examined these coins and find that they are, with a few excep- 
tions, coins of the later Mughal emperors from the Elicpir minut. The 
. following descriptive catalogue of them forms a supplement to the late 
Mr. Rodgers' paper on Mughal copper coins published in Vol. LXIV 
(Part I) of the Society's Journal. There are a few Dakani coins which 
will be specially noticed. 


(E I. The first coin which I shall notice is the most interesting, and, 

we I believe, the rarest in the find. It is a copper coin of Kalimu'lláh 

—* Shah, the last Sultán of the Bahmani dynasty. This Sultán ascended ` 
the throne in 1525 A.D., nnd died in 1527 without ever having really - 


reigned, being for n considerable part of the interval between his 
accession aud his death a fugitive. His coins are not, however, so 
rare as might be supposed, as money was, Í believe, minted in his name 
even after his death. Muhammad Aziz Mirza of Haidarábád has some 
specimens of this coin in his collection, and I have one. 

I have illustrated this coin (pl. I, No. 1). I read the_ivseriptions 
on the coin as follows— 





al al) 
ll 24 si 


me WI xo t iow 2 
^ TR TI. The. second coin which I have illustrated is one of which I 
EF. | have not been able to decipher the inseriptions. From the appearance 
* det and style | of the coin Í think it must be attributed to one of the later 
— — ë Qatb Sháhi Sultāns of Gulknnda. I form this opinion from the 
TUM "rangement of the words —R on thie reverse, (pl. I, No. 2). 
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III. No. 3, pl. I, No. 8, pl. I and No. 22, pl. II are illustrations of 
what I believe to be specimens of the same coin. I am unable to 
give a satisfactory reading of the inscriptions. The words whl) aro 
legible on the obverse and on two specimens the name of the mint town 
( faoa ) preceded apparently by — appears on the reverse, After 
comparing these coins with other specimens in the collection of the 
Rev. H. B. Hyde I attribute them to Sultán *Abdu-'llàh Qutb Shah, 
the fifth Saltán of the Qutb Shahi dynasty. 

IV. No. 4, pl. 1, is an illustration of a copper coin of Jahangir. 
On the obverse nothing but the Emperor's title is legible. On the 
reverse what I take to be the namé of the mint appears, but I am unable 
to decipher it. 

V. There are two Mughal copper coins of the Sñrat mint. One is 
of the same type as Nos. 67 and 68, pl. XVII, J.A.S.B., part I, 
Vol. LXIV. These coins, though illustrated, were not desbribed by 
Mr. Rodgers. I do not know to which Emperor they are to be 
ascribed. 

VI. The next Súrat coin is one of Shah Jahan, struck in the 
eleventh year of his reign. This coin is of the same type as No. 32, 
pl. XIV, J.A.S.B., part I, Vol. LXIV. I need not therefore illustrate it. 

VIL. No. 5, pl. I, is a coin of Aurangzib ‘Alamgir I, struck at the 
Elicpir mint. The execution of the die of this coin is very rude. The 
“ teeth " of the letter.» are separated from one another, as is sometimes 
the case iu the copper coins of the later Mughals. The date of the coin 
is A.H. 1114, and my reading of the inscriptions is as follows— 


* (pf elle ) 


T 
Big s 
TIT 38 o 
Ss 
(se Aë? ul 


VII, (1). No. 12, pl. I, is a dated coin of Aurangzib ‘Alamgir I, 
from the Élicpür mint. The date is A.H. 1112. There are three coins 
of this type. I have illustrated the best specimen. I read the inscrip- 
tions as follows— 


(>J) 
slasls 


ur ] 


i. ç 


Red O M n ao ‘ 





E a 
= . dech ox J. vi 9 
> e 


R €. 
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(2). No. 11, pl. I, is also a dated coin of ‘Alamgir I, from the 
Elicpar mint, Though it bears the same date as the coins mentioned 
in the last paragraph the type is somewhat different, I have therefore 
illustrated it. The inscriptions are as follows— 


($ ) ale 
—* wig 
E? 

(1) tir Ae ¿K y 
(3). No. 18, pl. II, is an illnñteation of another dated coin of 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir T, from ghe Élicpür mint. There are two coins of 
this type. The unit in the date on the coin illustrated is not clearly 
legible. I take to be » The coin not illustrated bears the date 1114. 

I read the inscriptions as follows— 


6 
Ine Gs 
- Saal »u c 
oS 

jas ZE- ws 
(4). There are 253 coins of the Elicpir mint which I attribute to 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir I. They are undated aud the only title or name 
which appears on them is s£). The style of the inscriptions leads me 


to ascribe them to Aurangzib rather than to *Azizn-d-din ‘Alamgir 1. — 


. These coins which are illustrated in Nos. 19 and 20 (pl. I1) are of two 
types. In No. 19 the title is divided thus Sello, while in the other it is 
within as one word Kole, I read them as follows— 


(19) „8 elle e 

sue sl sa 
T 

jus ác. T 

(20) ie | ** 

x Wës angl 
f 

jus Áka T i 


| IX. (1). No, 14, pl. I, is a coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Í, bearing 
the date 1122. It is also described, if my reading is correct, as having 
"been struck at the Elicpir mint in the third year of the reign. Shah 


"^ 





+ 





ws ever e of the coins are differently arranged. There were fonr of 
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‘Alam Bahadur succeeded his father in A H. 1118 so that the third 
year of his reign would begin in 1120, It may be that the reign was 
sometimes reckoned from the date on which Shab ‘Alam overcame his 
` brother, Kám Bakhsh (Zi-l-Qa'dah 3, A H. 1120), or from the date 
of his victory over bis brother Muhammad A'zam Shàh in A.H. 1119, 


á in which case the third year of the reign would have extended into 


1122. I read the inscriptions as follows— 


E. se * 
ET! ILs ep ré 
Wee pr Age A 


Under the š of yo there is an ornament. 
(2). No. 15, pl. 11, is another coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I, of 
“the Elicpür mint, beariog the date 1120. The inscriptions are as 


_ follows— 
pete "T re r “ 
E, iir- — 
E * Under the last two letters of ‘Alam there appears to be an orna- 


ment similar to thut on the coin last mentioned. The figure 2, repre- 

ES senting the year of the reign is clearly legible on the reverse of this 
vom, which follows the ordinary reckoning of the years of the reign 

= of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur. ` 
= (3). Nos. 9 and 10, pl. I, are two coins of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I, 

both of the Élicpür mint but of slightly different types. No. 9 is 

dated 1121. There is no date on No. 10. The inscriptions on the 


' coins in the find, two of each type. I read the inscriptions. aso 


illu: 
AM 
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X. (1). There are sixteen dated coins of Mohammad Shah, all 
of the Elicpir mint and all practically of the same type. The only 
variation is that the date appears in one example (1141) above the „A 
in the word s'2sb while in the other fifteen coins the date is immediately 
below thnt letter. Of these coins fourteen bear the date 1139 and two 
the date 1141. The year of the reign appears on the reverse of seven 
of those bearing the former date and one of those bearing the latter. 
No. 6, pl. I, is an illustration of one of these coins. The inscriptions 
are as followa— 





Dan : 
* 
NL 
DEM ' 
bird m 
í 
jas Zë uns | 
e (2). No 13, pl. I, is another coin of Muhammad Shah, dated the | 
twenty-third year of the reign. This is n coin of the Élicpür mint but 
. differs slightly from the coins mentioned in the preceding para- | 
graph. There are two coins of this type, the other being dated in the ` ; 
œ nineteenth year of the reign. The inscriptions are as followa— 
d= rr | 
slá, — sus ‘ 
i j 3 aly s m a 
H: s 
x s jus ZE WT 


(3). There are 117 undated coins of Muhammad Shah in this 
find, all of the Elicpir mint. Í have not thought it necessary to 
illustrate these coins as they are exactly similar to Nos. 6 and 13 (pl. Ly 









7 4n except that they bear no date. The inscriptions are as follows— 
x oon” 
3 — 
I ás 
| d i | ` 
E n i£. » vr, 


En I. isa coin of Ahmad Shah the son and successor of A 
Me far ari 48 coins of this type, all undated and ` - 


J 





` J "ei dE 
: 3 ; 
° Í K 
d I 


e 4 

= S 
— NS ` ec, eg A 
EL - CR `G d A- Pat oun 
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all from the Elicpir mint. These coins so much resemble those 

of Muhammad Shah that they can be distinguished from them only 

by the tail of the alif, the first letter of oe) or by the c in dem! being 

nnconnected with any previous letter. I have chosen the best specimen 
- for illustration. The inscriptions are as follows— 


e 

deng wre 
— m 2 
e$ =š 


XII. There are 23 coins attributable either to Muhammad Shah 
or to Ahmad Shah. They are similar in type to Nos. 6, 7 and 13, 
pl. I, but bear no date. The inscriptions on these coins are incomplete 
and it is impossible to say to which reign they belong. The name is 
either ex“ or dea! but it is impossible to say which, 

XIII. No. 16, pl. 11, is an illustration of a dated coin of *Azizü-d- 
din ‘Alamgir II, There are four of these coins, all of the Élicpür 
mint. Two bear the date 1172 one bears the date 1173 and the unit 
in the date on the fourth is not clearly legible, but is either 2 or 3. 


The inscriptions are as follows— | H 
m 
I! vr” -— 
vn 3 slagls —* 
e A 
sae ¿< Lið 


XIV. (1). No.17, pl. IJ, isa dated coin of Shah ‘Alam II, minted nt 
Elicpir. It bears on the reverse tho figures 78, which I take to be the 


M last two figures of the date 1178. The inscriptions are as follows— ` 
it * | 

r : ph VA 

d Ge (of ) oix < 
' : | a š | 
, L. 7 a nz: ás. 6 að 2 
"CAES (2). No.21, pl. II, is'a coin of Shah ‘Alam II, of the Eliepür. mint. dt 

k. : There are seven of these coins on which. the year of tho reign is legible I 





FR and asreptg-four coins’ exactly similar to them in type, except that 
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the year of the reign is either wanting or illegible. The inscriptions 
are as follows— 
ple n 


iam sy 

iah ya 
e$ 

Ales ¿< T 


XV. 'There are 734 coins the inscriptions on which are either 
imperfect or illegible, so that it is impossible to assign them to any 
Emperor, bnt they are all copper coins of the later Mughals from the 
Elicpür mint. . 

"The Dhanaj find contains, I think, a fairly complete collection of 
Mughal copper coins from the Elicpir mint. I am not aware when 
that mint was established but there are no ÉElicpür coins in the find 
earlier than the reign of Aurangzib. "There are also no coins of the ei 
reigns of Jahándár Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Rafi‘o-d-darajat and Rafiu-d- 
daulah. It is probable that none of these Emperors except, perhaps, f 
Farrukhsiyar, coined at Eliepfir. - d 

] 





Ew" 









— — 
370.50 gra 





a á Wawa A SS Yw) oh ae 27 
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TE 


273.25 gre 


— 
ü 








H 
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292 grs. 
































Under orders of the Council the follfing system of 

teration will be adopted for the fature in all publications of the or. 

Anthors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly ssqússteð do 
à adhere to it in their contributions. | 231 LIBRARY. a | 


' 
Ze? 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALLS 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Sa, Wd Xi, ti, wu w; w r wr, "wi Be «e, 
Slo, WYd, dat, Wau, md ^ 7 :À 
= k, w kh, 7 5, " gh, Sa 


"- c, w ch, =j, mm jh, "* i 
=f, g th, S d, = dh, an 
d a t, w th, «d. wd, On 
b. q p, w ph, q b, Ww bh, Wm 
[ a y, tr, wi L " v, (= D 
Ë w ç, w s, gz, € Í. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

‘In Modern Vernaculars only; # may be represented by r, aud # 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus gi sf@ «5 "pi. 
Visarga is represented by À, Jihvámüliya by A, and Upadhmániya by Á. 
A Anusvdra i is represented by +, thus geg sarhsarga, and anunðsika ti 

—— sign” over the letter nasalized, thus @ á, *r à, and so on. The átta f 
E accent is represented by the sign ‘and the svarifa by ^. Thus, wfu: € 
agníh, far janitd, W kvá, Sat kanyá. The anudátta accent may be 
represented by ` Thus, 3 ws té ávardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 

(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 

Vowels. —— Sounds only found in “` 

! Hindústáni. ^i 
A | 
ph 








eer, article Ah in Arabio words | 


% 2 
Vowels. ` Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindústáni. 
csi ai i £ h 
ç 
3 an KE kh 
ò d Sa dn 
3 d 
$3 dh 
D š 
€ WE. s MS. 
, $5 rh 
$3 s 
J zh Á 
Lë s 
Lë sh V E 
v^ 9 j 
KP z z 
bt 
2 B z 
H ` “< 
E gh 
Š £ 
d q 
í k 4$ kh 
St a a i € ch 
| J 1 
rm 
w n 
w when representing anundsika in Déva ` 
Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
5 w (or ZER v) 
I ^ h SH ' 
; oy * 
Hamzah í (v 






° the solar lettere; and the vowel u whi 
Mn vowel spon rema z 





WE — = c— 
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t Dervrv ComwisstoNER or KANGEA. 
Personan PRONOUNS. 
Singular. 
Nominative de: s Moin, '* T. ? - 
pda } Z ... Minjo, “ me, to me.” 
Agent x. .». Main,“ by me." 
Ablative " reri ...  Minjo te, from me.” 
` | Minjo vich, “in me. " 
Locatiye wav Minjo upar, (i on gee 
Plural. 
berti * es. Assan, “ we.” 
| ere | — e. Assan jo, “us, to ns.” 
x Ablative ee e. Assak tea, ** from us.” 
3 | *Mhara 
j Genitive — ee 4 Mháre ‘four, ours,” 
Mhári 
; Assan vich, “ in us.” 
Locative YA Assáñ upar, “ on us.” d * 
= The second Personal Pronoun is declined as follows :— dec 
y Singular. — 
| l Nominative š eee eee T, os thou." ° ! | 


A gt „ M) Tijo,“ thee, ta thee.” 
l | A re nt Ev S AD, Ae Tain, Sc Zei — 
— Able tive 4- * se — em — 





eT AW T e ihe Márwárí f * 
"n WW. A Ohm? Ás * tho Má an i 








xd ` * 
m^ 
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T | Tera 
Genitive Teri '* of thee, thine.” 
Tere 
Locative A eo. Tuo vich, “ in thee.” 
Plural. 
Nominative P» .. Tutsán, “ yon.” 
PALO N 1 ... ... Tussan jo “ you, to Mas 
Accusative s. ç 
Agent Við œ Tussán, ' by you.’ 
Ablative- es .. Tus8an ta, ' from you.” 
Tumhá rá 
Genitive Wée es. $ Tumhári T of rou, yours,” 
Tumhüáre 
Locative e e. Tussán vich, * in you.” 
S The Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun is declined as follows :— 
Singular. 
ES Eh, ** this, ho." 
— — “OME Í Bh “this,” 
ere 1 sas .. Is jo, “ this, to this.” 
Agent * ... Ini, * by this." 
š Ablative kal". vee J&i6,'*from this." 
— CU ees ... Ts da, ete., “ of this.” 
Locative a eh, “ in this.” 
Plural. nm : — 
Nominative — ... Eh,“ these, they." 
ET ES } Iná jo, “ these, to these." 
Agent "m e. Ina ne, ' by these.” 
Ablative x 2». Ina tea, “ from these." 
Genitive Wi ... Ína da,“ of these." 
F Locative say Ina vich, “ in these." 
Bei Fr. 


Eh sach galánde ja asá jie narásá mare. 
e They say this true, that the hopeful lives, the hopeless dies.— 
— - Kángra Proverb. 
J The Interrogative Pronoun Aya “ what?” is declined ns 


Plural. 
Nominative — — Kyé, what ? ” T 
aw Accusative } e 0 5 Kajo," for what da - — AES 


J — e Bd a not . e - » 
ae SESCH gë, A NIS ta ° Ke LA". = — ad b š - ñ Aa — — e w q.s 















from what ? ” 
, “in what?” 


Ablative ees eee Kee tea, 
Locative -— e. Kes vi 


EXAMPLE. 


Ráti de handhne dá kyá phal p 

Janghán dá núr guáe Ram. ^ 

Of wandering on foot at night what fruit did you get ? d 

You spoiled the splendoar (literally, light) of your legs, Oh ^ 
Ham !— Marriage Song, 


3 
The Interrogative Pronoun Kun “ who?" is thus declined:— — — 1 





» 2 Singular. 
Ë Nominative * .. Kun,“ who?" 
TEVE ta | ' Kus jo, ** whom, " * to whom?” | ; 
Kë: W Ablative dis .. Kus fea, ** from whom ? " RK 
P Kus da 
Wr. Genitive T we § Kus di i “ of wbom ? ” 
Á Kus de 2 
a * Agent sci o. Kuni,“ by whom ?” n 
Plural. b 
Nominative "s .. Kun,“ who?" — 
Dative Sch Su e. Kinan jo“ whom 2 to whom?” a es 
Accusative TT 
Ablative e. 5.65 Kinát tea, “ from whom ? ” d 
. Kina’ da | 
Genitive — i Kinin di >“ of whom ? ” 3 
Lx Kinan de A 
Agent — e. Kínan, “ by whom í ” Má 
Terá mungit dupatlá kini rangi ‘dita. m 
By whom was your green dupattá dved ? —Maárriage e? 
* uu). Á 1 





— — 
H 


4 
MOTE der Pronoun Oh “ that,” “ she, ” “ he, ” “ “it” 3 


— di ^ 


Singular. | Plural. — 
— inis — — Oh, ^ de: ” ieu On, i they.” I š 

uelis. Us jo, “ him, to him" Und jo, “them, to them." ` 
a .. ned Uni, Ser him = Unda, TA 5d them.” a oo S 8 


foot E * da fe “of then m.” 


þm 
Mii. ni I e" 


je fo ST J — e I =< D 































e 








e eg LI 
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Co 'RELATIVE Pronoun Geh, 
Sin gula rs Plural. 
Nominative .. Seh “ tha: the same," Seh. 
p Dative RR Ti V 4 
P — — is jO ke e. Tinan jo. 
E Agent ... — Te es "Ton, 
—— s da cs e. Tinan da, P 
Genitive ... Tis di ssu a arer ARAN A 
Tis de Da ... Tináñù de. 
`  Recarive Pronoun Jo. 
Singular. Plural. 
Bere Jo" “ who, which ” ee do, * who, which." 
tiv 
MG à dative } Jis j Jo, ** to Tapa) to which." Jinhán and Jinhán jo. 
Agent „Jini, “ by whom ? „„.Jinhán, * by whom.” | 
omm i⸗s da, “ot oi tel oe Jinhan da, of whom. 
| Ger ? Ablative ...Jis tea, ** from whom.” Jinhan tea, * from whom.” 
Wax: |. EXAMPLES. | ` 


Seh apni mai dá bará ladla he. 

He is a great dariing of his mother, 

is di s di junasa i baritlaraki he. 

"M bao > wills very quarrelsome. 

2 Main vakil bhi kita. Tint dhavve máre, kichh wltar tint bhi oe 

Em." nahin kita. | 

d engaged a vakil. He consumed (my) monar Mos: ho did 

T E not even make any answer. | 
Jinhán musadián da bal, tinháñ NGHE perú pali a’ * 
ose who have the assistance of the | officials, ness. their 

| _ grain receptacles (pert pal) full. 

| ' Jin dA jo, Rajea, tera trán. 

= Those to whom, Oh Raja, is your help. i 

Tinhán de ghar na khán na manje bán. | | að 
To their houses is neither food nor strings for their beds. | 


K { " * - = 
GO E) * — x ç 


m PRONOMINAL . Apsectives OF KIND, Su | id 
dehá, á “ such, ? tike this” GS AG. “ti LO ESO 
x c h,” * like that P. eee Was. ie ea 





d 






= 


Y Y 
riz 
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EXAMPLES. 


Adeha quar koi mere dekhne vich nfhin aea. 
No fool like this came within my experience (within my | 
seeing).* c qe 
š Seh sahab kadahá he. , 1 
What is that sabib like ? d G 
Jadeha agla thá tadeha hi he. | 
As the former was like that exactly is he. 


- 2d 


ApxIL RY vers Hond, “ to bo." 


u 
L 


Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
Maii han,“ I am." Assan hin, "7 weare” (hu). 
Tú he, ** you nre," Tussin hár,“ you are " (hu). 
Oh he, “ he is. " Seh han, * they are "7 (bin), 
Future. 


Main hongha, “I will be. ” Assan honghe, * we will be ” (bhole). 

Tu hongha, “thou wilt be. " Tussin honghe, “ you will be" (bhole). 

Sehhongha, “ he will be. "ëch honghe,“ they will be ” (bhole), 

The past tha, ‘“ was, " is like Hindi. 
we Aj mere boti kamán pichhe ke rahi gae hái | 
To-day my servants have remained behind. (Ká a). pe 

Tussán aj kal kia pahrde háii ? : — i 

ihe What are you reading nowadays ? 
Eh Rájpút halke hai. 

= x These are low Rájpúts —(Kángra). 

METTI Kasora ri wife bari khundar he. x | 
Kasorá's daughter is very handsome.—(Gadí of Dharamsála). 
Atháhún te páhile jo sahib thú sokhara thú. 

"The sahib who was before him, he was good. : 
— — Pronominal Adverbs of direction like idhar ** hither," udhar ` ` 
|». —  **thither," jidhar “whither,” tidhar “thither,” kidhar.'*whither," — — 
.  .— seem to be wanting in Jandari,t =R 





















e This would be in Gádi :—Mhá gowár mere herno má ná á ' | <: wi 
ial Ág No fool like this came within my seeing. ET 
(Observo—"' herna," to see, > 








“ ma " for manj, in, — 
“a, 3rd singular past tense of dnd,“ to —— 
la? al 


5 ; KÉ come "= 4 yd). v 
4 Jándar or Jhándar ta the term ure Gaddis for the country net incladed — 
Tu. sountry, the Gadderan. [It literal s ' cotton-clothed,' ie, tho people 


TT'S8 
3 D 
Toe AMI Der NS ] r THE 
š u ` R 4 
yes ted ` LA 1 
3 | > s t a 
A i 
















m e d 
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l | 
k: Pnronoðznar ADVERB OP MANNER., 
` Proximate Demon fratire. Relative. 
| Than, * thus” \& Jihah, “as.” 
E Correlative. \ Interrogatire. 
í Tihan, ** so.' Kihan, “how ? " 
i | ADVERBS or Time. 
TE Agáhán, “ before, " (Hindi dgé), also agei. 

Aj, “ to-day,” as in Panjabi. ` a 
| Ka l, “ to-morrow, yesterday.” ° 


Pareéa, a the day before — or tha day after to- 
morrow.’ 
Chauth, “ the fourth day past or future, counting to-day as 
the first day, tomorrow or yesterday as the second, &c. 
Panjoth, “ the fifth day.” 
Chioth, ** the sixth day." 
Pachahan, " After, afterwards." 
Phiri, again.’ 
| Bhiágá, '" in the morning.’ 
` Bárambár, “ repeatedly. 
* Kadi kadáí “ somttimes, rarely." 
— Nit, “ continually, always.” 
Pipi lok Paharie pathar jinhán de chit. 


- Ang maloá kady i, "ain ok ad sens 
$ RK — — people are wretches, whose hoarts ere stone. 
ES. They j join bodies rarely, they are always joining eyes.— Song. 


ER — Hun, “ now." 





ADVERBS or PLACE. 


Nere, '* near.” 
bk, Par, "7 over, across,’ 
OS Var, “ ' this side, a * 








Wal “ to, ri "alisildáre wal já, “ go to the Tahsil- 
E paresi, * on both sides, #7 ts all around. ” (Hindi— 
| prin). 





cs aban ib o aJ áð d J— 
x ¿y — “=e Yasa) — 
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PRONOMINAL ADVERBS or 


Prorimate Demonstralive. Remote Dem 
Hun, ibhen. '* now,” 9 
Correlatice. 
Tali, ** then," 





ena Jálú, '* when." | 
Interroqatice. | 
Kali, “ — 


PnoxowiNAL Apyenes or Pracr, | 















Prozimate Demonstrative. Remole Demonstrative. Relative. 
Jthú, “ here.” Oré, ' there.” Jithu, "7 where.” 
Ithe (Kutlohr:. e s SCH 
Correlative. °  Interrogative. 
Tithú, ** there." Kuthú, “ where?” 


Taithe, “ there."—(Gádi). i 


| J MannaGgE Sono. 
de Rati da handhnu jo chhadi deh, Kahná. 
| Hun hoed gharbári, Rám, 
See tú thá, Kahná, hala gualú. 
1 


" in hoeá gharbári, Ram, 
| Give up wandering at night, Oh Kahnn ! 
A Now you have become a married man, Oh Ram ! 
Before you were, Oh Kahna! a plonghman and a cowherd ! * 
Now you have become a married man, Oh Ram ! 
| Malirian dá sang chhadi, chhaddi deh, Kahna. ~ 2 
— Hun hoeá gharbäri, Ram. | 


Abandon, abandon the society of Gujar women, Kahna. 
Now you have become a married man ! Oh Rám ! 
Mahar is a Gujar and Mahari a Gujar-woman. 


| 

1 

i | 

Tug NUMERALS. | 
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—— 3c ; 
o angana 


ck blankets j j^ - 


We have spread b 
marriage (Kuram) have spread carpets 


The opposite party 
ji ; 
Come you and sit Gown in the courtyard. 
[ Note.—In marriage parties the bride's family are “ knrame ” 
to the bridegroom’s party and the*bridegroom’s party are “ kurams” 
, to the bride's. There i is no English word which expresses the relation- 


I ship.) 


| 
* 
€ 
k 





Ki tussáñ mangde tukrá, 
Muchrá kí tussán síri de bhukhe the. 
Assáñ mangda kurame dia dáriá, 
Lei chubáre baithe the. 
Question. — What morsel do you want ? 
A piece, or are you hungry for the whole ? 
Answer. — We want the wife of the Kuram, 
They took her and were sittingin thc upper — 

























T GENEROSITY. - | St, 
fe, Máli Sáli sakke bhai, Er 


ri dal banái ; > 
Á alande gidar tire lae. , 

E. Sali balanda bhujji khani ; y 
At Mali balanda káni lissé há ; F, e 
Kání jo pujáni. e 


TT shot ain a dish of dal; — | SAL noy 
| i a P arises ackal with. an arrow. | ze. 
eat it fried ;" : 

Málisays “ The one-eyed woman is ill; 
“Let's tako it to the one-eyed woman.” 


















Á ong on Rája Sansár Chand, Katoch Rá 
ing a pretty Gaddi woman whom bà 
povwsc(Dharemsáls)— .— 








Ws wa 


sts aS ` 
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The Gaddí was grazing his goats; 
The Gaddi woman was grazing her co 
Her gharra was broken on the rocks, 
The cows ate the pad (worn between 
Seeing her young face, 

The Rája married the Gaddin. 


H 
>, j 








JuáxpAE Sona. 
J; He.—Pussi, pusst, *e 
Kajo russi, : 
"n la giá manáná ; ° 
Mée de bhat khána. 
She. ná juráná, 


Main nahin anda. 


9. Pini nahin mukdi : 
Tand nahin trutdi ; 
Sas nahin akhdi 
Jo pánie jo jana. 
The ball of wool never comes to an end. 
"The thread never breaks; 
|. My mother-in-law never says 
“ Go for water." 


— — — 


mos, Sannu Marrs Soxa. 


E! Gaddi song— — 
; EM. (1). Súhi, sú ser ud Sé láni, 2. 
zc OG, Malia "Sáknúá bo 
.. (8). Manhú balale je liri, ` 
d (4). Bafiri jhinjan mangáni, d 2 
(5). Malia Sahnúá bo ! P 
) pr teri katevá khatrú ? 
td — bo! 
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(3). People will s.y Jou are a dyer ; 
éi (4). Bring rice of 1 hatí. 
(5). Oh Máli Sáhnü'" 

(6). Oh, what is the #çin on your back (full) ? 
(7). Oh Lálá Tunes ! * 

= — (8). In your womb whos» child is there ? 

` (9). Oh Sáli Tundi ! 

-^ (10). In your womb is Málí's child, 

— —  «11). Oh Sali Tundi. 

— — (12), Do not take the farm af-Kugti, 

—— (13). Oh Mali Sáhnú ! 

(14). A black, black coat do not put On, 

x (15). Oh Mali Sáhnú ! 

— (16). People will say he is a farmer, 

= (17). Oh Mali Sábná ! 


(Note. —(2), “Máli Sáhnú,? (7), ** Gala 'Tundiá," (€) “Sali Tundi.” 
(X Máli, Lálá and Sálí are the names of the persons. 
= Sahni and Tundi are the names of their castes. 


(3), “ Balale ” is the 3rd person plural, future tense, 
from balna, “ to say. 


— — Hel, s. Ê, remembrance, memory., ' Abe het ai minjo,” no re- 
embrance came to me. 


THE WONING op SAMBHUA 


| L mera múríjá dá nat ! 
DU 2 TEE á dherá (°) kat lái. (') 
mm 3 Dherd hoi lái bo meri jan ! 
Ou 4 Sambhúá dherá hoi lái. 
Ae dx Kanaka (Š) ri roti, ghiú, dal, 
B Sambhúá khái kari já, 
| Khai kari já bo meri E gd f. 


hid aoi Mes (9 já x d 





H0. Soi Vari já mori jan! | SR 


| "n. š cog G — d hackhi( "e i 
E là Jina ord t c ) 
ke : E Amina meri ! Sambháá aya Aw Š 


1 M este tos dace | i 
2. Qh Sembhá ! bo slow (ie, stay here). 





ien! 
p. : 
















Eat before you go, my life! / 
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8. Lam spreading a shawl. | 
9. Oh Ge sleep before you £6 : (literally “ having slept. 
go. 

e 10. Slee before you go, my life | 
4 11. h Sambhú ! sleep before yo go, " 
12. (With) a black like girdle (: d) a white frock, : ] 
13. Oh mother! my Sambhú has come. " J— 
Notes.—(!). “ Hoi lai," “ khái kari,” and “ soi kari "are the ` 






















P) 
(*). 


(). 
(5). 


Tax GADDI GIRL’S CHOICE OP A HUSBAND. 


Tá búdhrú jo na deni, chachid, deni, chacha. ` 
d dl D vand bholi ho. 


conjunctive Sitrticiples from the verbs * hona,"  . 

“kiná” and “ soni" respectively. in Hindi x 
these forms would be ho karke” “kha ` 
karke” and “so karke.” 

* Dhera " isthe Hindi and Panjabi “ dhirá," * slow," ` 
whence comes *' drai." “slowness,” “ Qhirtái, K 

'* patience " and other derivatives. : 

" Kanaka.” ‘The short a at the end of “ kanak” is ` 
added to nouns ending in a, consonant to prepare ` 
them for receiving the case affix rá. | 

“ Díndi " is the present participle feminine, from 1 
'* dinds,” “ to give. ” 

“ Jina ” is the p qucm, adjective of similarity and 
corresponds to “ jaisa "' in Hindi. 

" Dorá " is the cord of black wool the Gaddi 
winds round his waist. Gaddi women also wear ` i 
it, aud the “ dorá is used ss a binder by women" ` 
after child-birth. 

" Hachhi " is the feminine of the adjective “hachbá,” 3 
€ white." 1 

“ Choli "is the capacious woollen frock worn by Gaddi ` 
men and women. It is secured round the waist 
by the “dorá.” The * cholí ” comes down to tha 1 
knees on men and to the ankles on women. The x 
“ dorá " round the waist makes a large body in — 
the zz cholá ” above the waist. The body is called ` 


H 







the “ khokh, ” and forms a receptacle for very ` 
neous articles, such as a number Et Á 
uewly born lambs, bread, and wool for SEO ing E 
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6. Gort chugare jo deni ho. 
| 7. Tá roji jo naQeni, chachüd, dent, chachúá. 
E^ 8. Sajre chúndArand gahli ho. 
' 9. Bhede charande A dent, chachtúá, dent, chachúa. 
I 10. Khokh bhara ley más ho. 
d 11. Bheda de puhála zdhuo deni, chachúd, deni, chachúa. 
E 12. Pithi jo deta chol% ho. 
1. Toan old man do notgive me, father, do not give me, father. 
2. I shall be a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 
5. To a servant do not gie me, father, do not give me, father. 
4. Acallcomes—He gets up and gpes (and leaves me). 
9. To one who lives far away do not give me father, do not 
eive me, father. 
6. 'To one who grazes a herd of cattle give me. 
1. Toa sick man do not give me, father, do not give mo, father. 
B. TI shall become a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done, 


9, To a herder of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 
10. He will bring me bis pocket full of meat. 
11. Toa tender of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 
12, He will give me a frock for my back. 


£ Notes.—In translating this song all the “tás *andall the “ hos? 
should be omitted. They are without meaning. 


— 





“ Jo” in the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, 
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is made into a popka by the frock being tightly bound atthe waist 
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Gáhli " in theeighth line is the feminine third person singular 
, from ** ;" ** to go," “ to become. ” ` > 
Lela d in the tenth lineis third person singular future, from 
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* Dholá" is the woollen frock worn M both Gaddi men and, k. á 
women. Itis made very capacious and Lose, secured round the | 
waist with n black woollen cord called ** dorá.” The “ cholá ” comes ` 
half down the thigh on men and to the aykles on women. 

Tue Sone ov Rasa pon CHAND. 4 


Chanan chaukt bo rop: | jhartyá Rajat Gopi Chand naháe, * * a 
Tá amar bholá bo aghua chándi bargi, thendi bind kathon de. a 
Wi chhaje bo baithi mata Nain Banti nain bhari, bhari roe. ` 4 
Ta phiri uparhún delehe bá Gopi Chand, ta mata Náin 
Banti roe. ° u 
Ta múni hi diti, mata, tijogalian ?  Kini bole mands bol, m 
Tå nahin bo diti, beta, minja galian, na bole mande bol. K 
Tú húni bo ber, mátá, mande nain? Us de naínán kadhás. ` 
Ta na bo herü minjo, beta, mande nain, na koi galian de. — — 
9. Tá jaisi kdyd, beta, terari taisi bawal tere. 3 
10. Tá jal bal matian ho gian hú úi bhasaman dheri. qu 
EES Z sikh den, matd, meri páie umar kaya. N 
12. Ta jog dhiá vá Rije Bharthari, pai umar kaya. | 


——— í 


* * 


+ 


* 


. 
o Oct AN 


br 13. Tú; jog bo dhidná mo, mata, meri pant umar kaya. 
W 14. Tá jog bo dhidya Ráje Gopi Chande pai umar káyá. | 
l. On a seat of sandal wood, with silver ewers, Raja Gopi Chand 


was bathing. 
2. “The heaven is clear like silver, whence do the cold drops. x 










come ?’ 
Sitting in the baleony his mother, Nain Banti, Was weeping ` E 
bitterl 1 
Then again Rája Gopi Chandlooked up. His mother Nain ` 
Banti was weeping. 3 
He.— Who gave, mother, to you abuse ? Who spoke evil 1 
words ? ^" — 


She.— Neither was given, son, to me abuse : nor were, 
spoken evil words.” 

He—* Then who looked (at you), mother, with evil — t 
Hisoyes I will tear out. ' 

She.— No one looked at me, son, with evil eyes, nor gave 
me abuse. 

t xe. It was ibiukiog that) as your body is,so was yo 
father d Rd 

E. was burned aud became clay. He became a T. e of 



















$ 


ashes. tað 
—— — ET. me advice, mother, make my boc 


| — | 
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He,—I shoiNd become an ascetic, mother. I should make 
my body immortal. 
14. So Raja Gopi Chand became an ascetic, He made his body 
immortal 


A Sona. 
Nahlá di tán Jati Lubáno jo chhali, chhali puchhdi. 
Ta dublá tún kit gine hoiá ho. 


(A Jati of the valley cþaffing, chafting, a Lubána asks). 
She.— For what reason have you become lean ? 





tor 


3. Tá ek tan bo fútú, bo gorie, Jamia da kála ho. 
4, Tún dije bo tan titi balri prit ho. 
He —First, oh fair one, the Jammu revenue is deficient 

RI (Ge, I cannot pay the revenue). 
Ux Secondly, the love of a girl is broken off Le, Ihave 
* been jilted). 
Tin dhedu bali deni han Lubánúán. 
Bhari den: han Jammúán de hale ho. 
Tún mort, navvi láni han prit ho. 


NON 


She.—'lThen you must sell your ear-rings and noso-rinz, 
l Lubána. 

ai wert must pay in full the Jammn revenue. 
* Then you must get a new, new love. 





Tá pahile bo tan hale bo Lubánuán dhedú bali deni han. 
9. Dije hale math di janjiri ho. 


She.—Then at the first instalment, Lubáná, you must sell 
you ear-rings and nose-ring. 
And at the second instalment the forehead chain. 


Ka 





10. Tá ammá bajhúñ rahní han, Lubánüdh. 
= ll. Bápú bájhún rahní hán. — ` 
= 12  T'üdh bajhúñ dhún bo madhúni ho. 


= She.—Then you must remain without mother, Lubáná, ` 
ER. You must remain without father. " 


Withoat thee I am silent (í.e., sad). 
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Krishna.—'Tá tú kajo ruthi ruthi meri Rukmani Rádhá ; 
Tudh bin níndr na aundi hán, 
Rádhá —Tá daráníán mochrú, jithinian mochriá, 
ort mochrú nahi han. 


Mú 
* Krishna. — Tá tú mat ruthin, ruthin meri Rukmani Radhú ; 


Radha jo mochrú le dena háð. 


4 
On a high, high eminence my Lord God is sleéping ; 
Rádhá is fanning a breeze. 


Krishna.— Why are you pouting, pouting, my Rukmani Hádhá ? 


Without you sleep does not come. 
Hádhá,—My younger sisters-in-law (have), shoes, my elder 
sisters-in-law (have) shoes ; | 
1 fair-complexioned (have) no shoes ; 
| (To me fair is no shoe, literally). 
Krishna.—Do not pout, pout, my Rukmani Radha ! 
To Radha I will give shoes. 
(Literally—To Rádhá shoes are to give). 


> 


A Dirrty. 
Khasam marie y? * If a husband die. 
Dal bal karie. | r 
Khind tute... — d If a blanket is torn, ` 
Tali paie... Ee ys . Put on a'patch, — 
Ambar tute... — es If heaven splits, | 
Kiá sina... e cn How vau one sew it? 
Yar mare ... 26 He If a lover die, 4 
Kiá jiná... TM MA How can one live? 





ber a Saa 
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Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District. n 

Aj (aj), to-day. | 
| Akhoka, adj., of this year, akho, as in ** akboki chhali parok, 
. chhalí pm kharí hin," “ this year’s maize is (lit., are) better than 
| M year’s.” > 

— Als, a bird's nest. “ Kas pakhrue da did hai?” (Of what bird is 
that the nest ?) 
E . Alhía = = Amaultás  (Lambagráon). 

| Ambar, sky. 

Amri, háráni land, ct otar. | 
 Andarwár, the court-yard of one or more houses. (Saloh). 

Ang, relationship. (Shahpur). “ Tahsíldáre kane tis dá ang 
y" (he i is related to the Tahsildár). 

— Angujho, * not hidden," “ known." (Saloh).. - 
 Ankhiá, trouble: “ Mitr dusman ankhiá de waqat pachháne," 
snd En enemy are distinguished at the time of difficulty). 


< — 
= 


E 
m 


x 


teens 


à [o E pa^ | 
Amen, but. 
sí us m nad. 
- Aunda, drain, a small drain cut across a field to drain it (= 


— the court-yard of a house. anes ME ee 
LE destroy, injure, (Kángra). á pos. 
E Bað bna, 4 cut= Vadhna. (Bandla). š v | 


a = ráð a kind of grass, used for fodder and for eq — 
of. gáo. — 
















ET 
E 
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Báj, ploughed land. (Kaloha). 
Bajhi, “ except.” 
Bajog, loss. 
Bajrothi, hard, strong, used of hard, round stones in a” river- 
| bed as opposed to the soft sandstone of the cliffs: cf. kasarál. 
Garen. 
Bakhán, ease, comfort. 
Balad, in the south of the Distriðt, í. e., in Hamirpur and Dera 
rq "i Eis for bullock, In Pálampur, Koc and Nárpur 
Balná, tell, speak. 
| Banj, excommunication, “ Tujjo banj pá dita” (T have er- 
communicated you). 
Banná (=Samalu) Vitex negundo, Stewart, 166. 
Baran, subst. masc.or verb, rain or to rain. 
P Barnthi, the court-yard of a house—4dalán, cf. Awan. (Hamírpur) 
— Barsárá (spelt barsálá), rainy season. 
Basa, a hamlet when high up on a bill. 
Basáh, trust. 
Básand, ploughed land—taraddadi., (Garli). 
-Basdi, a hamlet. (Kutlebar). 
e ^ .  Basinda, a hamlet. 
| Basúnti, Adhatoda Vasica, Stewart, 164. . 
A Bat, a road. 
liz- Bat, s. f. egg. 
Ke G. Bát, wind, as in “ bará bát jalurá ” (‘a great wind is blowing’) 
Bat, upper millstone. Thali, under millstone. (Bhawarna. A 


Batra, 14 times, of interest. (Kutlehar). 

Patt, a measure = two sérs pakka. 

 Baurá, sown. 

Behand, capable of cultivation (cf. behan). 

Beis (—bido,) a willow. Stewart, 206—8. 

— Bekanú, a wether. 

Lë WK ‘Bers, a cluster of houses, a hamlet. (Dhatwál). 


— 

















ot? Nt 
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ie ^ ` Bhalel, fibre made from the bark of the dhaman tree. (Baragráon). 
| Bhangan, the name of a fish: (Bhadpur), Bids. 
Bhunná, break. 
Bhanor, see darohlá. 
G. Bharakh, s. f. hunger 
Bharauta, a clod-crusher* (Nadaunti). 
Bhedu, a sheep generally, also a ram, 
Bher, an ewe. 
É Bheth, a precipice. (Alampur). 
' “ Bhitán dei dea,” shot the door (/it., the planks, used here 
es a door). 
E. Bhukrán, a clod-crusher. (Dera). 
G. Biár, wind, as in “ bari biár jalori”’ (n great wind is —— 
Bido, see beis. 
Bij, lightning when it strikes (itis said), while bijli=the flash, 
— — JBilangan, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
k the eaves of a house, 
NM Bir, a ridge between fields. (Daro). ; 
EC — A Birla, broad. | 1 
T: N Bin), see dhamaun. 
8 . Boglá, a Gaddi's purse of untanned skin. 
J ke Ze Bohar, the upper storey in an agriculturist's house. ( Sujánpar). a 





r 





















 Báhlá, adj., low, depressed. (Nagrota). Le 
G. Bujazá, tinder. 2 


ine. aM —— as in “ban gich top” (go down and search). 


E: Ci akon: a, aquare. I | 
" — — qu.vide. (Malan). * 


* M — the plant which children call “ Jack-in- the- bese: n ` A 
— el? , S GE. 
e». — 

4 Michelia campaca, Stewart, 5. AE X 
, C skin (of cattle). Et S! 
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Chhiri, wood. 

Chhopa, vaccination, 
Chhá, the six-sided cactus. 
Chhú-nali, water-cress. 
Chhubba, the rope with which a load of grass is tied. 

Chhumb, a stack of maize. nt 

Chirindi, ? maple. 

Chirná, to split. Ds 

Choi,a stream, a torrent. 

Chorná,to strip, to skin. - 

Choü, a stream,—“ Is jiminiá ki tre choü lagde, tap nau hans ; ” 


(to this land three streams are attached, there are nine months 
for the water ). (Kangra). 


Chunchal, a sort of blackbird with a blue tinted plumage in tho 
sun. 


Chura, parched rice. 

G. Churiáti, hind quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsála). 

Dah, courtship, as in “ meri dah karni” (make love to me) 
Dadhuni, hire. 

Dagülá, grape-vive, and Dhura, grape. 

Dand, tooth. 

Danga, a stone wall. 

Dangu, n scorpion. 

Darohla, the multicomb, domesticated tree-bee ; cf. bhanor, the 


! i ild tree-bee. á 
| E Des. Seda kad, as “ deri lakri " (a crooked stick). 


Dháman= Bíúl (Gervia oppositifolia, Stewart, 27). 

Dhak-dhak, little by little. ! 

Dharírná, to drag. 

Dherá, day (= dhiárá). | 

|. Dhingará, Hind. arhar, a kind of pulse, Cajanus Indicus. 

K (qmámgah) ` 

' —  .. Dhiotra, % daughter's E | 
E n5 to drag. (Chaum T A 

bk: Vie á, a tree with large leaves; bears a fruit. Artocarpus inte- 
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M — Dhiu, daughter. , 
Dhor, bullock. 
Dhura, vide Dagula. 
G. Diná, to cross (a pass, river, etc). 
+ Dolna, to tremble. 
E Dond, a wood-pigeon. N 
M. Dote, to-morrow. 


Dudhár, a hut in the cultivbted land for the purpose of "POE 
= near the fields. 


Etki, this time, now. 
t = Gá, cow. 
T Gabe, between. . 

Gadi, a sheaf ofrice. (Saloh). 

G. Gahná, to go. 

Galáná, to speak. 
= Géo-dhan málá, a rope of bagar grass and mango leaves sus- 
aus across the path to a cowshed to avert cattle-disease. (Bara- 
xt? » TÁOI 
Es Gappi, chatterer, flatterer, as in “ Katochári di parol, 
` Ghálakári jo ata, Gappiári jo Chole (í. e. chawal "), (at the doorway : 
Eo Katoch helpers get flour, flatterers get rice). — Proverb. | 
bs: - Gar, fort. 
e L. as Be. a clap of thunder. 


-Garju, thunder. ru 


Garna, Caríssa diffusa, Stewart, 42, very like karaunda, which. E 


is Carissa carandas. cem 
e = da ces, langur. | 5 
Gh: álak, helper. 
See 
 Ghälng, to help. 


D ` oi help. | SCH 
_Gharangar, saddle of a sheep. (Dharmsála). 
* Dr Ghiri ni the bird which makes bottle-shaped neste. (Salo) 
Gh ta! — M 


funis ; stack — — — dii : “PO: o 
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Gobrú, son. 


Gorá, white, fair (of people). 

Gord, a herd of cattle, as in“ tere goru kate tahar hin ? ” (how. 
many head are there in your herd ?) 

Gotar, tribe (restricted to the descendants of one ancestor). 

Grá, town. 

Gulu, a cob of maize from whic 

Gulú, a cob of maize with the 
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the graiu has been picked. 
ains on. (Lodh wan), 
Gurlu, tho sweet viscðus matter deposited „by insects on the | 
leaves and flowers of the mango in spring. (Rajhún). | 
G. Hachhá, white (of things and animals). 
Hákhar, eye. 
Hákhf, a glance. 


* Duhi janie di hakhi lagi,” (the glance of two lovers met) 
(Garli song). 


Hand, ploughing tae standing crop of rice “ Hand Hár mahine 
hunghe” (the rice will be ploughed in Hár), cf, ur. 
Hath, hand. ` 
Hath-lopa, groping — karná, to grope. (Kangra). Sa 
Tatiárá, a wretch, a murderer. — 


p 


Hera, shikar. 

Hí, yesterday, as in “ Hi aun kachari jo na go,” (yostakqay w 
to kutcherry did not go). x 

Hiún, snow. 


Hiúnd, Hiúnda, winter, as “ akhoke hiúndá mavj tusso apni 
(where will you graze your sheep ` 


. and goats this winter ?) (Dharmsála). T 
. Hiünwát, snow-blindness. š A 
ZI mother. e 
It, a brick. E 
G. Jabará, an old man. Ud 
(Piin and pallá, names of blights. | 
. Jálá, when. | e 
Ce anglá, pom |  (Bhawarna). 
` Jáni-máni, N olens volens. 
P imr Za (Kángra). — 
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^ “ax, fever, as in “jar khít ichhurá ha " (fever andague have 
|J come). 

— — — G. Jeli, bard. 
p» Jhauntü, axe. 

Jhotá, a male buffalo. 
Jhumb-a stack of Indid 
Jilha, dumb. (Kángra). 
Junás,a wife. (Hamirpur) 










corn. (Lambagráon). cf. chhumb. 





i: Ká, crow, pl. ká (apparently, “ mate ká hia ”) (tbere are many 

he crows). 

Kahlá, quarrel. 

Kajo, why ? (Garli). 

l. Kak, uncle, -i, aunt (i.e., father's younger brother or his wife = 
m: ES 

— —  Kakiáru, mahser (=chatráti.) (Dera and Sujánpur). 

Kakri, encumber. 

Kalbelán, the time between sunset and dark, evening. 

Káma!, Rottlera tinctoria, Stewart, 197. The red powder 
which forms on the capsules is called kamilá and is used for dye, 
` worms and itch. 

N^. 

b. Kan, ear. 
| E - G. Kandá, a flock, (Dharmsála) as iu “ tussere kande manj 
- ketari bahrá bakri hin ?” (how many sheep and goatsare there in 
— your flock) ? 
>. : Kandá, a thorn. 

kb Kandi, water beetle. 


— he 


K 
ki 
E 



















e 
è 


he 


ge — Kandábá, a hedgehog.  (Baragráon). 
D^ — Kaniár, (Kotla-Nürpur) — Amaltás, Stewart, 62. 
4  Kanonian, parched Indian corn. RS 
— — Kaphi, tinder (=bujazú). x 
—  Karél=Kachuar. (Kángra). 
= K — hard. 

x iris, with broad leaves and purple bluish flowers. g^ s 
ix Bim we TPN 
Kas, S, a stack of rice, square or oblong — 3 ef. kunu. DEE 
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Kasar, swarin, 


Kasarál, soft, used of the soft sandstone which is rapidly worn 


Into tracks by the feet of men or cattle (Baraerá wi? ! 
and bajrothi. (Baragráon) ; ef, kasari, 


Kasari, sick. (Baragráon). 


Kasmal, Berberis aristata. Ra is made of the root of tho 
kasmal. 


Kaur, à weed with a yelle@ flower (Lodhwan), observed in 
fields, generally in February and March. 
Kawar-gandal, a plant of the aloe kind,” ? Aloe perfoliata, ` 
Stewart, 232. 1 
Kendu, Deospyros montana, right bank of Bids. 
G. Khadna, call. 
Khádú, a ram. 
Khakhiar, the namo of a fish, in Urdu Mahaser. (Bhadpm cn 
Bids). 
Khaktú, a chip, splinter. 
Khaláh, locust. 
Khal-dará, resin of the chil (Pinus longifolia), Darini, 
Khalri, skin (of a sheep or goat). 
G. Khandá, a flock. 
Khara, good. 
G. Kharál, hair. 
Kharat, loss. 
Khárí, basket. 
Khareru, foot and mouth disease ; (also called bara-rog). 
Khatta, sour. | 
Khauhrá, father-in-law. 
G. Kheflá, a porcupine ( =sehli). 
Khilí, land fallen out of cultivation. 
Khil-sál, rent for uncultivated land. 
Khílá, cold. T 
Khikharna, to teach. 
C" G. Khokho, the receptacle above the dora. 
^. Khuchníá, to have sexual intercourse with. 


 Khuchíná, pass, verb, from foregoing. 
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Khnkh, puff-ball, Stewart, 268. 
Khunni, name of a fish. (Bids). 


Kí and jo, dative affixes, as in “ Debi Chand bere ki chalia,” 
(Devi Chan went to shoot). 


Kichh, something — kuchh. 


| Kirá, snake. 
- Kin, common bean. (Lodhb Qan). | 
Kochbi, or kochpi (Dadh), a ü frge landing net. (Kángra). 


G. Kod, a fair., . 
Kokrá, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi) ; (vide parara). 
Kothlá, a clod-crusher. (Kangra). 
Kuále, kuál, slope. (Bangar). 
e Kukrele-da-thá, a stack of maize stalks,  (Saloh). 
| E  Kukriálá, maize-sta!ks without the cobs. (Lanj!. 
— ë Koli, girl. 
- Konn, a stack of rice, round with a peaked top, cf. kas 


* 

















Kondh, a large stack of whent, 

. Kundla, a stack of grass. 

_ Kupáh, cotton. 

Kurká, name of n fish. (Dera and Snjánpur). 
Katar, dog. 


- Ket-phét, land cultivated after an interval of 2 or 3 yu 
qu. 


1 d 









s. m., n landslip. 





r, land in which rice is not grown. 
; Ka , a ram used for breeding. ~ 





cops 
> 








ei Diss, ^ Móta ink dole " (my waist swings, 
L ná, aw smooth, as “ píthá láná há” cos at fine). 
T (Lodhwan). 
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Lunj, wages for picking cotton. (Tira in Kutlehar). 
Lurná, fall. 
Mahe, buffalo. à 


Mach, a kind of toothless rake, made with a curved blade and ` 
a handle, for levelling muddy land. 


Makhar, a swarm of bees. 

Makhir, honey. 

Maná, flying fox. (Sujánpur Tira), —imaucháh. (Kotla). 

Máran, Ulmus campestris, Stewart, 210. (Nagar in Kala). 

Masarín, potentilla. (Triund, Dharmsála). 

Matá, too much, excess, 

Megh, vain. 

G. Molná, to meet, to be joined, to be procured, as in “ minja 
Nürpur manj ik dhár mola bá," (I have got a range in Nürpar). 

Mugi, a square roce f mud and straw. 

Müh, mouth. 

Mund, head. M 

Múnakh, husband. 

Ná, name. 

Nacharohí, the fourth day. 

Nagar, town. 

Nakarnj, the day before the day before yesterday. 

Nál, river. 

Naund, a masonry tank as in “ Thural ka naund." 

Napílná, to wring, (clothes, &c.). | 
Nar, stone. i 
Nilri, blue jay. Í aR 
Nimán, slow. 


lla of leaves on a bamboo frame (=pohrú at ` | 
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k. Paraj, the day before yesterday. 


P | aran, foot. 

"n Parara, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi), vide Kokrá. 
"e Pariála, Erythrina arborescens. A tree with large leaves, thorns 
d and knotted (?) bark. At Pundar in Nürpur I saw some wandering 
; tribe making broad bands of th& wood, which they made up ia rolls 
_ and used for making the hoops Á sieves. E 4 

— —— Parohí, the day after to-morkbav. 

| — Parol, s. f., the gateway of a house. , 

——  PParora or Porora. Tree with long pointed glabrous leaves, 
CC Patar, leaf. 

| EX  Páthá, name of a fish. (Kangra). 

| E Patria, father’s younger brother, and Patrer, -i, his children. 
= _ Patru, a water-plant with leaves like sorrel. (Lodhwan). 
Tv Per-bhárí, lit. heavy-footed, “ mars?" | K 
—— Porm, ange dasget consisting of a cylinder with narrowin 
—mvudi and a hole near the bottom for taking out the grain stored 
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 Phátá, a shingle for roofing (Darini). 
| _ .Phákn, life, soul, as in * Parmesar ki kripa mere ghar vi 
— ee) ae E A | ghar vich chár 
4 - SE (by the favour of God there are four persons in my 
| Piche, behind. 

` Pipal, red pepper. (Hamirpur). 
— . Pirna,to get ready, as in“ piro meri palké,’’ (get ready m 
pala: — Gd — 










Die i: ellow. “J 
4^ TE aan / ats — x: l 
Prabhú, red bear (Kothi Kohar Sowar}. 
Pragra, light, as in “ pragra pá,” (make a light). 
+ E gt "m i! "n i . c£. s te 277 Ae À » Tf Q. 4 
Pr isan, thread as it is spun, í.e., as from wool it becomes thread 
and is wound upon the spindle. a —— a e Ze 


e. cett Ux 2 : a — - EY eis ' Gi ANS < , 
"Ia: t T. AUS. > l - * -iz : 14 M- Gc t e Om (YP 2. y - ra. 
Pathi, prep. and adv., up, above, upon, asin * pothi mat "gáche," 
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Sahensar paen, Asparagus racemosus, Stewart, 233, (*—thousand- 
root). 


Sakhná, unladen, empty. 


Sakoi, dronght, “ Is baras sakoi bari hai, hun assin thelu pa 
dene," cf. thelu. 


Samalu, see Banná. 4 
Sandh, a bull. f * 
t Ghirthni rand ni, Jhotá sándh'hi, A Ghirthni cannot bec ome 


a widow any more than a male buffalo can become a bull. — Prov erb. 
Sandh, a standing place in shade for cattle. * 
Sangria, narrow. 
Sapar, a cliff, or rock. 
Sat, cold, cool. 
Satha, always. 
G. Sathri, a bundle of rice, cut but not yet tied. (Saloh). 
Sauká, the state of having a rival wife. “Sauke par jáná maim 
ne manzür nahin kia,” (I did not consent to goon the condition ch 
being a rival wife), Hansu vs. Mt. Koko. 
Se, the functions of a barber, ashave. (Kangra). 
Sehli, a porcupine. Punjabi, seh ; in Gádi, Kheilá. Sansk, ? 
Sel, bark-fibre, (Baragráon). 
l- Sik, lead. 
Sinna, wet. 
Sirigná, ground-bee. 
Sít, (Gádi, khit) ague. 
Sitak, bark of a tree. (Baragráon). 
So, placenta. 
Soa, slight rain. (Rajhún). ` 
Sotna, to glean, sweep, or collect by sweeping. (Ganj). ; 
Sukáman, n parasitical plant. I have only seen it growing on ` 


ci 
Zë 
J 













: mango trees. Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace i6 in Stewart. (Nürpur). 
Sunán, needle. " 
| Sup, a winnowing basket of bamboo. Ohhaj isa winnowing ` 
wÇ basket made of the tili of kána geass. Sup in Urda, sea Fallon, sub. | 
L éi = voce. | š » 
t Sutrájan, marigold. ( Hamírpur). c J 
Tahar, a head (of cattle). (Dharmsála). * 
z a Tálu, then. | | * Le ; 
Es sic M ^e. | 
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Tan, a machán. 
Tap, see under (bein, 
_  Tarpandi, crooked (mornlly). 







, (in Gadi, tasíá), as in “ mainá tusso 
roz minjo kajo tasíá dinde há ? ” 
y do you daily give me trouble ?) 


- Tasíá, trouble, annoyan 
Sai takrár kari-leo, tussa r 
(I made a promise with you, 
^ (Dharmsdla Gadi). 


Zen, father’s „elder brother, fem. tei, and tair, =, are bis 
ren. 


G. Taulá quick (also Jándri). 
=  Taundi, s. f., hot season. (Garli). 
GER  Thainá, a deposit,“ yih meri thainá hai,” (this isto be kept for 










Thák, s. f., an obstacle. 

Thale, prep., below, | 

d — —"Tbali, nether millstone. (Bhawarna). 

 Thelu, a flat piece of wood placed in a water-courseto make the 


| low of water even in order to dividy it equally amongst the smaller 
| channels by means of pieces of wood (tap) fixed in the hel. 

Le n. * Thi, snail, 

y — "Thula, thick. 


"t 


de x G. Thúngár, parched grain. 















e Trámbá, copper. 
E 'uka, a cob of maize without the grain. (Lodhwan). " 
G Fundi, sheep’s trotter, cf. thudá in Kuluhi. — " 
: ` Boden, a hamlet. x | 


= E rán, a spinale held in the hand. (Dharmsála Gádí.) 
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A Contribution to the History of Weftern Bundelkhand.—By C. A. 
SILBERRAD, 1.0.5.5 B.A., B.Sc. 


[Received 7fh May 1902. Read May, 1902.] 


The following is a translation of the first third of a History and 
Geography of Bundelkhand by Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Mazbüt Singh, 
Buudela Thakur of Nanora in the Bansi pargana of the Lalitpur 
sub-division of the Jhansi district. The author is a leading durbari of the 
sub-division and one of the chief Bundelas of the Jhansi district, and a 
remarkably intelligent gentleman. He is the present head of the 
family of the Jakhlon Thakurs whose fortunes he traces. The tract 
with which this portion of the history is concerned is the Lalitpur sub- 
division, the Orchha state and the Chanderi pargana of Gwalior, to- 
gether with some of the neighbouring territories. It gives a fairly 
clear and concise account of the rise of the Bundelas and their doings 
in this tract. The history goes on to give an account of Panna and the 
rest of Eastern Bundelkhand but this portion is little more than an 
abstract of the Chatharprakash, a translation of the whole of which 
forms the bulk of Pogson's ‘Bundelas.’ The second part of the book 
is entitled ‘Geography’ aud gives brief descriptions of the states and 
districts of Bundelkhand, containing little or nothing new; and also 
lists of the animal, vegetable and mineral products of Bundelkhand, 
which are interesting as giving the local names of many things that are 
quite unknown to Watts’ * Dictionary of Economic Products,’ aud which 
I hope to be able to identify. 

The portion, the translation of which forms this paper gives an 
account of some events of, it is trne, mainly local interest, but which I 

- do not remember having seen elsewhere related. The notes added will, 
` I think, enable most of the localities to be identified, All dates are 
according to the Christian era unless otherwise specified. 
| The first translation was done by Khwšja Muhammad Zafar, Sub- 
Deputy Inspector of Schools at Lalitpur, aud my acknowledgments are 
due to him for the performance of a tedious task. This translation was 
revised by myself, and I have discussed doubtful points with the author. ` 
J. 1. 14 
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sA Portion of the History of Bundelkhand.—By Diwks Dune Banápur 
MaznüT Sıxan. 


Several works on the history of Bundelkhand are already in 
existence. But not one of them can claim to be so comprehensive as to 
contain a sketch treating of the geography of the whole of Bundelkhand as 
well as showing the revenue and population of all parts of the province. 

Nor do any of the existing works contain genealogical tables 
showing the names of all th& Bundela Rajas and Chiefs and tracing 
their lines of descent and exhib ing the causes which led to the separa- 
tion of the various families from he original stock, 

Nor again is there any information forthcoming as to the extent of 
the entire provinep; and as to what portibüs of it nre occupied by the 
Bundelas and by the Chiefs of other tribes, respectively, and what 
portions are under the direct control of the British Government. 

Lastly, other historians have on many doubtful points, contented 
themselves with the suggestions of their own ingenuity. 

It was with a view to supply these wants that at the instance of 
Major John Liston, Deputy Commissioner of Lalitpur, I Diwan Bijhe 
Bahadur Mazbüt Singh, Bundela Thakur and Jágirdár, undertook to 
prepare this history of Bundelkhand. with the assistance of Mr. Quinton, 

Ë Commissioner of Jhansi, and the Political Agent, Bundelkhand States. 
It is intended that the book shall summarize all the narratives of 
events chronicled by writers of various generations best acquainted 
with the Bundela families. Abstracts and extracts from the following 
works will also find place in the work :—" History of India " (Hindi) ; 
“ Vishan Purana" (Hindi); “Kawi Paria” (Hiudi); Varsingh 
Charitra (Hindi); Chhatra Prakash (Hindi); “Bundel. Charitra” 
(Hindi); “Geography of the Central Provinces ”; Krishn Narain's 
" History" (Urdu); *“ Wákiát-i-Bundelkhand " (Urdu); “Imperial 
Gazetteer of Bundelkhand." | 

Besides this I am a native of this part of the Provinees and 

„Am myself closely connected with the Bundela dynasties, and have 

| feceived my legends from my ancestors, and have seen many old writings 
and inscriptions on buildings, ete. p my account may therefore be relied on. 

In India as the majority of men kuow Hindi I have compiled this 
work in that language that it may be the more easily read. It is 

= diyided into two parts (1) History, and (2) Geography. (m 
Bundelkhand is the portion of India bounded on the north by the 
Jamna, the south by the Nurbada, tlie enst by the Tons and the west by 
| the Kali Sindh. During the period when Raja Udhisthira was reign- 
. ing in India, Sisupal was tle Raja of Bundelkhand and the country 
was then called Cheu-Desh, For several generations Sisupál and his 
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sons ruled over it; but later it fell into the hands of Raja Karam of 
Oudh. This Raja erected a building at Kalinjar and removed the city 
of Chanderi! from its site in the time of Sisupšl to the foot of Gera 
hill and dug n tank called Parmeshwar. He built a fort at Gera hill 
nnd made it & military station. At a distance of abont seven milea 
from modern Chanderi ruins of temples, ete., still indicate the site of 
the Chanderi of the time of Sisupül these are known as Barhi (old) 
Chanderi.! In a history edited by Munshi‘Krishn Narain it is mentioned 
that the kingdom of Raja Karam ext/hded from Ondh to Man Mand- 
sowar? and for several generations thelitajas of this dynasty ruled over 
it. Somi, the last Raja of this line, left his kingdom and fled to Kachh 
and Bhuj. Jamna Deva—succeeded him and became king of Chen-desh. 
There is a legend that the marks of the hoofs of his horse are to be seen 
on stones in Chündpür,* Chandrapur* and Sironj 5; the only founda- 
tion of truth probably being that he was Raja of this part of the 
country and made Chanderi his capital. He claimed supremacy over 
all the countries from the Jamna to the Narbada, and from the Chambal 
to the Tons. About this time Bharat Raja of Ujjain conquered Central 
India, but soon after becoming an ascetic was succeeded by his brother 
Bikram, who from that date assumed as one of his titles, Raja of Chen- 
desh. He was a powerful and wise monarch and is said to have ruled 
over the whole of India. Chen-desh was the centre of his domain, and 
his kingdom was known as Madh-desh or the Central region. 

lt is clear from the Vishnu-purana that Nüg-baushi Kshattris were 
ruling over the land from the Jamna to the Narbada and from the 
Chambal to the Ken. Bat it ia impossible to determine the exact dates 
of their reigns. The * Imperial Gazetteer" gives the following dates :— 


|» — O Raja Bhim-nagar. 100 Brahapat. 

25 Kharjor. | |. 125 Nagendra. 
50 Dharamwats. ` ` 150 Biaghranaga. 

75 Asank danamar. 175 Basunag.* 


L In Gwalior 18 miles west of Lalitpar. Old Chanderi is eight miles N.-W. of 
modern Chanderi and ita numerous rains are almost buried in jangle. 

3 Nenr Ujjain. 

$ An almost deserted village in pargana Balabehat (district Jhansi) 16 miles 
. &.8-W. of Lalitpur). There are numerons ruins of Chandel buildings (temples, 
horses, eto.,) for an account of which see Babu Chandar Mukarji's " Report on the 
Antiquitiea of Lalitpar." 

* In pargana Dogaha (district Sagar), 20 miles N.-E. of Sagar. 

6 A considorable town in Tonk, about 32 miles 8, of W. of Bina Railway Station 


on the I.M, Railway. | | ! » 
* The names in this list are spelt slightly differently. (See “ Gazetteer 
sep, Vol. I, p 3) 
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In 215 Devanag, the last King of this dynasty, ascended the throne. 
In his reign Toraman, the general of Raja Gopal, who was a Kachhwaha 
by race invaded Eran! in 243 and conquered all conntries from Bhopal 
to Eran. Toraman’s son snbdued Gwalior at the same time. In 358 
Devanag abdicated and went to Narwar* and was succeeded by Sursen, 
who was w descendant of Toraman. He (Sursen) built the famous fort 
of Gwalior in 285. 

An ascetic told him that his descendants wonld govern the king- 
dom for 400 generations. Gvalior has been a capital since that time. 
The descendants of Sursen ar over Central India for a long time. 
In 593 the Raja of Kanonj invaded tho kingdom and conquered the 
whole except the cities of Gwalior, Chareri and Narwar. But the 
Kachhwáhas soon recovered their authority. But in the meantime 
Thakur Chandh succeeded in seizing several villages near Mahoba.® 
The descendants of this Thakar were called the Chandels. 

The 84th and last Raja of the Kachhwiba dynasty was Tej-karan 
whom Dhandeva the historian calls Krishn Narain. About 933 the 
Parihar dynasty rose into importance and invaded and conquered 
Gwalior. Krishn Narain or Tej-karan left the capital and went to 
Dhündhàr,* but his descendants removed their residence to Narwar 
and Indurki.* | 

The first King of the Parihar dynasty was Vajradama, who sub- 
dued Central India. Meanwhile the Chandels of Mahoba were gaining 
power. Vajradama was followed successively by Raja Kirat, Raja 
Bhüvanpal I and Raja Padhpal. In 1093 Bhüvanpšl II succeeded 
Mahipal who, in 1161 was succeeded by Raja Madhusudan, but even 


_ before his accession the Chandels had got possession of the whole 


kingdom except Gwalior, which after his death fell into the hands of 
Tomar Thakurs in 1232. "The events connected with Chandib and his 
descendants will now be chronicled. It has already been mentioned 
that during the reign of the Kachhwáha Thakurs Chandib got posses- 
sion of Mahoba and Kanonj, and while Kings of the Parihar dynasty 
^ ere reigning his descendants over-ran the whole kingdom. 

=~ After the death of Chandib his son Wakipat® assumed the title of 


1 In Sagar district (pargana Khemlasa), on the Binn river, 6 miles S. of Bina 


Railway Station (I.M. Railway). (For an account of the rains here see Cunning- 
ham'a Archmological Reporta). " 


3 In Gwalior on tho Sindh river 40 miles S.-W. of Gwalior. 

58 One of the chief seata of Chandel rule in Hamirpur district. 
^ Near Jaipur. - 
$ 32 miles W. N.-W. of Jalaun in Gwalior State. 


$ Probably identical with Vakpati. 
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Raja and annexed Ajegarh. „His son Bijai conqnered Chatharpnur,! 
Mau,? Chanderi, etc., and was succeeded in order by Jaso-Dbarm Deva, 
Bijaipal, and Kirat-Varam. The last King Kirat-Varam, wrested Panna 
and Shahgarh?* from the Gonds. After Kirat-Varam, Jaya-Varmn, 
Solakshan and Prithur-Varma ascended the throne in succession. In 
1118 Govind-Chand succeeded Prithwi-Varma and subdued the whole 
of Central India subverting the Paribar dynasty which at that time 
retained possession of Gwalior and a few other villages only. 

Nar-Varam succeeded in 1163 and was followed in 1167 by Parmol. 
In 1209 Narhar succeeded, in whose reign the Gonds, Lodhis, Ahirs and 
others rose and divided the kingdom, and the dynasty was consequently 
enfeebled. The last King was Bhoj-Varam, grandson of Parmol, whose 
reign was a continual struggle with rebels, by whom he was sometimes 
defeated and whom he at others subdued. During his nominal reign 
Bir Bundela rose into power and got possession of Mau,* Mahoni,* Kalpi 
and Kalinjar. He repeatedly defeated Bhoj-Varma and finally over- 
threw tlie Chandel dynasty. 

Several buildings of the time of the Chandels are still found in 
Kalinjar, Mahoba, Deogarh nnd Madanpür? bearing inscriptions in 
Hindi. 

After the overthrow of the Chandel dynasty that of the Bundelas 
was established. It is said that long before this Gharwar Kshattris, 
who were Suraj-bansis by descent ruled in Kashi (Benares). The last 
King of Gharwür was Chait-karan whom Krishn-narain calls Birbhadr. 
In the Bundel-Charita it is stated that the total revenue of his kingdom 
was one crore of rupees. 

Birbhadr had five sons:—(1) Ishri, also called Raj Singh, (2) 
Hansraj, (3) Mohan, (4) Mán, and (5) Jagdás or Pancham. The last 
was his father's favourite. In his lifetime the Raja divided his king- 
dom among his five sons giving half to the four elder, and half to 


.1 Probably the capital of the State in the Bnndelkhand Agency of that namo. 

$ Probably the town 10 miles N.-W. of Chatharpar. 

8 A town in the Sagar district (pargana Shahgarh) 40 miles N.-E. of Sagar. 

" "€ Said by the author to be probably Mau-Ranipur in the pargana of that namo 
(district Jhansi), 40 milea E. of Jhansi, but I am rather inclined to believe it is the 
Mao mentioned in note lá. 

` 5 As to this place I am not sure, there isa Mahoni in Gwalior adjoining à Mau 
iu Jalaun district on the Pahnj 23 miles S.-W. of Jalaun Town. 

6 In pargana Balabehat (district Jhansi) 19 miles S.-W. of Lalitpur, on the 
Betwa, for an acconnt of the rains, see Canningham's Archwological Reports aud 
Babu Chandar Mukarjf'a Report on the Antiquities of Lalitpur. 

7 In pargana Maraura (district Jhansi) 36 miles S..E. of Lalitpur—for an 
account of ita Antiquitios, see the works quoted in noto, 
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Pancham, a division which not nnnaturally caused ill-feeling between 
Pancham and his elder brothers, with the result that on the death of 
the Raja in 1170 Pancham was expelled and his dominion equally 
divided among the four brothers. 

On the loss of his kingdom and wealth, he was in great distress, 
and he went to Bindhachal, where on the first; of Sáwan Sambat 1228 
(1171 A.D.) in order to gain a victory over his brothers and recover his 
kingdom he practised the most severe asceticiam in honour of the 
goddess Bindhásni or Durga., For several days he took neither food 
nor water and continually chand prayers; bat without avail, on the 
eighth day, however, he sat within a circle of fire and on the ninth day 
standing on one leg prayed to the goddess? bnt still without avail. On 
the last day he resolved to offer his head to the goddess as a sacrifice, 
but before this consummation was reached the goddess cried: ** Thou 
wilt enjoy the happiness of a King." Pancham asked her to appear 
before him and to give him some sign that he would defeat his brothera 
and regain his kingdom. The goddess gave no answer. Pancham 
resumed his religious chants, took his sword and tried to cut his throat, 
bnt the goddess thereupon appeared and cried : “ Victory, Vietory, Thou 
wilt be victorious and become Raja of a kingdom, and thy descendants 
will rule over Central India." When Pancham was about to behead 
himself and tlie goddess saw that a drop of blood fell from the cut to 
the ground, she cried: “ Budit or Bundela (a drop)” and blessed him 
saying that his descendants would be called Bundelas hereafter, aud 
then disappeared, Pancham collected a force, defeated his brothers, 
seized the kingdom and made Benares his Eastern Capital. The 
descendants of Pancham's four brothers are still called Gahrwür 
Thakurs. 

. Pancham was blessed with a son and according to the direction of 
the goddess, named him Bir-Bundela, It is said that during the reign 
of Bir Bundela, Shahab-ud-din Ghori invaded India and decisively 
defeated Jai Chand Raja of Kanonj about 1195. Munshi Krishn Narain 
mentions in his book that in compliance with the orders of his father ` 
Bir Bundela fought a battle with Tatar Khan Afghan, in which 72 
Officers of the Khan's force were wounded; Bir Bundeln himself shot 
300 men with his own bow. This defeat actually stopped the Khan's 
further advance, It may therefore be inferred that it was in the time 
of Pancham that Shahab-ud-din Ghori conquered India. 

In 1214 Bir Bundeln ascended the throne on the death of his father, 
who had reigned 49 years. He was able to extend his sway over several 


neighbouring kingdoms to the West, North and South. In 1231 he 


l The famous shrine five miles West of Mirzapur, 
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subdued Külpi and Mahoni and after defeating Bhoj Varam Chandel 
annexed Kalinjar. Bir Bundela gained a complete victory over the 
Gbarwürs of Marra! and extended his conquests to Rewa, Oudh and 
the Doab, These conquests are related in detail in the Bundela 
Charitr. 

He was succeeded by Karan-Tirth, who married the danghter of 
Nimrána Chauhan. Karan-Tirth obtained his name in consequence of 
having built a tirth or temple, which is still esteemed one of the famous 
temples of Benares. He offered Kashi or Benares to the Brahmans: 
His son Arjan Pál came to Mahoni in 1243; and Toar of Gwalior gave 
him his daughter in marriage. From the Kabpriya and Kharsingh- 
Charitr it appears that he was the first Raja who made Mahoni his 
capital and ruled over Kalpi, Mau, Mahoni, and Kalinjar. He had 
three sons: —(1) Birbal, (2) Sohanpál, and (3) Dayapal The Imperial 
Gazetteer? states that in 1263 Raja Arjuupál sent his son Sohanpál to 
Kateragarh 5 and that the fort was surrendered to him; on his death he 
was succeeded by his eldest son Birbal. He gave a few villages to Sohan- 


pal who had married the daughter of a Dhandera of Ganeshkhera.* 


Sohanpal not being satisfied with his share of the inheritance went to 
Naga the Kanghar Raja of Kurir,' with 45 sepoys and 13 sowars, In 
the Bundel-Charitr it is related that he asked Naga to help him in 


taking his share from his brother; this Naga promised to do om condi: ` 


tion that he would eat, drink, and inter-marry with him; Sohanpal was 
very much enraged at this suggestion and was about to leave Kurar, but 
hearing of his intention Naga formed a plot to forcibly detain him, and 
compel him to accede to these proposals. Sohanpál hearing thereof fled 
from the court, and went to Mukatman Chauhan, who was a descendant 
of Dhandera Deva and commanded 4,000 men on behalf of Naga. Him 
he requested to assist him against his brother, but Mukatman refused 
saying that he would remain neutral. 

After this Sohanpál, leaving his small force behind, went alone 
successively to thé Salingars, Chauháns and Kachhwiaihas, and told his 
story to them. But none of them offered to assist him. However a 
Panwár Thakur, named Panpal, Jágirdar of Karhara,® offered assistance 
and the two conspired to remove Raja Naga by stratagem from his 


| This the author says ia in the Mirzapur district near its Weatern border. 

9 Gazetteer of N.-W.P. 1, 20. 

8 Bottor known ns Kntern, the seat of n jagirdar and titular Roja in pargana 
Mau (Jhansi district) 26 miles S.-E. of Jhansi. 

& In Gwalior 16 miles W. of Jhansi. ` 

5 In Orchha 20 miles E. N.-E. of Jhansi. h 

& In Gwalior 27 miles W. of Jhansi. 
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kingdom, which was worth 13 lakhs. It was agreed that Sohanpá 
should go to Kurür and pretend to accept Raja Nüga's conditions of 
inter-marriage, eto., and iavite the Raja and his relatives to his house. 
Sohanpál went to Kurür and did as agreed on. After a time Raja 
Naga, with his brothers and ministers, came to Sohanpál's house, where- 
upon Panpal arrived with 300 Kshattris, and as soon as Raja Naga and 
his followers had sat down to eat Panpal Pan wár and Sohanpál Bandela 
fell upon and slaughtered all the Kangháür chiefs, and immediately 
seized the fort of Kurar. 

In this way on Wednesda} the 2nd of Kartik Sambat 1345 (1288 
A.D.) Sohanpál became Raja of Kurar, and appointed Panpal and ° 
Muknatman as ministers. He said to (hem :—“ As no Kehattri in the 
time of my distress gave me help except you no other save yourselves 
shall marry into my family." 

Accordingly he gave his daughter in marriage to Panpal and as 
dowry a village named Itaura?, to his younger brother Dayapàl as a 
jagir of one lakh. From this time the Kshattris were divided into 
three different classes of Bundelas, Panwárs and Dhanderas. The total 
revenue of the whole Bundela territory was 26 lakhs of which half was 
possessed by Bir-Bal and the rest by Sohanpal. 

| Sohanpál had two sous, Sahjendra and Ram, of whom the elder 
Sabjendra succeeded him in 1299. He also had two sons, Nának Deva 
and Saunak Deva, of whom the former succeeded in 1326. His sons were 
Prithwi Raj and Indra Raj of whom Prithwi Raj succeeded in 1360. 
Prithwi Raj framed good laws for his subjects, sabdued the Bundelas 
of Birbal's and Dayapál's families and performed a “ yag" named 
Maheshriš in Kurár. He was blessed with two sons, Madnipál * and 
Kisáb. In 1400 Madnipál succeeded and left three sons named Arjun 
Deva, Mál and Bhinisen. On his death in 1443 the eldest Arjun Deva 
succeeded. The “ Kabpriya " speaks highly of him as having had read 


| > ` E The acconat of the origin of the Bundelas and the overthrow of tho Kanghar 
e Haj& of Kuršr here given, ís very different from, and much more creditable to the 
| : Bundelas than that given in the Gazetteer of tho N..W.P. (f, 20), whence it would 
appear that the overthrow of tho Kanghara preceded the origin of the Bundelas. 
The account given in Crookes “ Tribes and Castes" (II, 163) is intermediate between 
|. &he two, but would seem to be certainly incorrect as regards the mention of a Raja 
x < of Panna, as Pansa was first made the seat of a Raja by Chatharsal abont 1075 A.D. 
ss Att this time that part of the country was in the handsof the Gonds. ` 
A -~ S In pargana Jhansi, 18 miles E. N..E. of Jhanni. 
Ë $ A sacrifioo of goats to Mahadeo after certain preliminary offerings and 
ceremonies. i 
~ $ According to tho Gazetteer N..W.P. (I. 21). Rim Chand was the son of 
| Prithwi Raj and Madnipál his son. 
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to him the fonr Vedas and the religious Puranas, and offered 16 
Máhadàün! to Brahmans. He had two sons named Malkhan and Satreal- 
In 1475 Malkhàüu succeeded his father and showed himself a powerful 
and wise prince. In 1482 he fonght with Bahlol Lodi? and dying in 
1507 left eight sons, Partüáp-Rudr, Sih, Jait, Jognjit, Baryár Singh, 
Bhao Singh, Kharagsen, and Birchand, of whom the eldest Partáp- 
Rudr succeeded to the throne. He annexed part of the kingdom of 
Ibrahim Lodi? yielding a revenue of 14 crores, Ibrahim being engaged 
ina struggle with Babar. On Bábar'a becoming emperor and return- 
ing in 1514* after conquering the kisgdom of Medni Rai Haja of 
Chanderi he only succeeded in recovering Kalpi from Partáp-Rudr, and 
appointed him to rule the rest of his kingdom. On the 13th Baisakh 
1587 Sambat (1531 A.D.) he founded the city of Orchha, and made it a 
military station. He was a famous hunter, and it is related that after 
reigning 24 years he met his death in this way; one day while 
hunting the jungles near Orchha he beard a cow cry out in pain, and 
going to see what had happened found that it had been seized by a 
lion. He fired but missed, and finding it impossible to reload, attacked 
the animal with a sword and succeeded in killing it, but not before it 
had so mauled him that he only survived long enough to reach his 
palace (1531). 

He left nine sous by his three wives, of whom the eldest Bhárti- 
Chand succeeded him. The second brother Madhkur Sab lived with 
him and assisted in the administration. "The third brother Udinjit got 
Mahoba. The fourth Amáu Dds received Patori,* the fifth Prágdás 
obtained Haraspur,® the sixth Dargádás, Durgapur, the seventh 
Chandandás, Katera,’ the eighth Ghansámdás, Maigawan,? and Bhárat- 
Rai, Kurár. 

Raja Bbartichand built the beautiful temple of Chaturbhuj- 
Bhagwan in Orchha. 


| The author tells me this ís any great gift. A Mabadin of gold is not losa than 
32 máshna, (íe, 214 grs. or abont £2-0-0) ; an elephant, a maiden, a complete house, 
all one’s possessions, are other ex«mplea.—('This would seem to imply a very much 
higher value of gold than nt present). d 

& Reigned 1451-1488. 

š 1517-1526. 

% 1514 Keauo (History of India L. 102) gives 1527 A.D, for this event, 

b The author caunot tell me where this is and thinks it probably an error. 

5 In Pargana Bansi (Jhansi district) 16 miles N. of Lalitpur. There are here 

two large Chandel tanks, (one ruined), 
|. ^ In Datia, 6 miles B. of Datia, 
8 Soo noto 28, 
9 In Orchha 11 miles 8..B. of Mau-Ránipur, 
J. 1. 15 
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In 1544 Sher Shüh, having temporarily defeated Humaynn and 
thus become Emperor of Delhi, attempted the conquest of Bundel- 
khand. In accordance with the order of the Raja, Madhkur Sih with 
5000 selected cavalry attacked the enemy's forces, and though he 
suffered heavily succeeded in getting possession of the enemy's standard, 
and so stendily harassed his army that be was forced to retire. 

The Emperor Sher Shah beseiged Kalinjar and annexed the neigh- 
bouring country. During the siego the Imperial Magazine caught fire 
and exploded, killing the Emperor. In 1545 his son Selim Shah ascended 
the throne and in his reign Bhhriichand took Kalinjar. This success 
of the Bundela Chief Selim Shah was compelled to overlook as he was 
nt that time engaged in a contest with Humayun and also with his own 
brothers. He had indeed once sent a small detachment from Gwalior, 
which was compelled to retiro without even crossing the Sindh. Bharti- 
chand extended his kingdom till it stretched from the Tons to the 
Sindh and from the Jamna to the Narbada, and yielded a revenue of 
two crores. From about this time this part of India was known as 
Bundelkhand—the country of the Bundelas. 

In 1551 Bhartichand performed Bájpai-yug % nt Tongüran.* As 
he had no son he was succeeded on his death in 1552 by his next 
brother Madhkur Sáh, who proved & wise and pious prince, learned in 
the Shastras and laws. He was specially a follower of the two-handed 
Narsingh-Bhagwün whom he worshipped morning and evening. He 
was also a man of great valour and simplicity, often riding ont un- 


attended. His love of justice wes such that however important the 


question at issue might be he would not utter judgment without first 
consulting the code of Manu. The Delhi Emperor attacked him on 
several occasions but without success; these attacks were during 
Akbar's minority conducted with fisnfüoiént forces ; when he however 
succeeded to full power he sent á large and well-equipped army under 
Niamat Khan. The Raja advanced as far as Baroni* and there met 
the Imperial army, a severe engagement followed resulting in the 
retirement of Niamat Khan. Akbar then sent Ali Kili Khan with a 
second force, To meet this Madhkur Sah despatched his eldest son 


1 Assumed the Empire of Delhi 1542, and was killed at the siege of Kalinjar 

1545. 
` $ This the anthor tells mo may be offered to any deity; it Insta for 21 days 

during each of which various ceremonies and offerings are performed culminnting in 
a sacrifice of 21 gonta on tho 21at day and the gift of various thinga including seven 
elephants. 

8 Close to Orchha. 
* In Datiš, 5 miles W. of Datiá town, 


. 
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Ram Sah with an army of 36,000. The armies met at Bhanrer,! and 
Ali Kali Khan was repulsed and so much harassed that he retired 
leaving horses and equipage which fell to the Bundelas. His father 
was so pleased at the generalship displayed by Ram Sáh in this cam- 
paign that he increased his powers. Akbar made a third attempt to 
subdue the Bundelas, sendiug Jam Kāli Khan who however was like- 
wise defeated at Chelra.? After this battle the Raja appointed his 
second son Horal-Rao Commander-in-Chief, and his third son Daulhar- 
Hao governor of the fort and treasury of Orchha. His fourth and 
fifth sons Ratansen and Indarjit respectively he made ministers of Ram 
Sah. His four remaining sons Saikh Partáb Rao, Har Singh Deva, Bir- 
singh Deva and Satrjit being still quite young continued their education. 
In 1568 another unsuccessful invasion of Bundelkhand was made by 
Sheikh Kuli Khan, general of Akbar. But in 1574 the Emperor 
sent Seiyid Muhammad Bára at the head of a larger and better 
equipped force to conquer Bundelkhand. This the Raja’s eldest son 
advanced to meet and a battle was fought on the Sindh, in which 
Rúmsáh was defeated and compelled to retire to Orchha followed by 
the Imperial army. The Raja himself then marched out of Orchha 
and another battle was fought, wherein in spite of the valour displayed 
by the Raja, and his sons and brothers, the Bundelas suffered defeat. 
The Raja’s brother Amin Das was killed, amd Orchha surrendered. 
This disaster was followed by the loss of all his territory from Gwalior 
to Sironj. But nevertheless he succeeded in recovering his power to 
some extent, and in driving the Muhammadana from Orchha aud 
Karhara* aud making himself master of Bundelkhand proper. Akbar 
was not content with his partial success, and iu 1633 sent a large army 
under Sadik Khán by way of Narwar. Madh Kur Sáh collected 50,000 
men and marched towards Karhara when he engaged the invaders. 
In the battle the Bundelas were defeated with the loss of 7,000 of 
their number, and Horal Kao son of the Raja was among the slain, 
and his brothers Prágdás and Durgadüs were wounded. As a result 
Orchha was recovered by the Emperor, Previous to this invasion tlie 


Kachhwaha Governors of Rampura + and Lahir* had made an alliance 


with Sadik Khán; but in spite of this the Raja laid siege to Orehba 
in 1636 in the course of which siege kis son Satrjit was killed. Raja 
Biharimal's brother Raja Ráj Singh Kachhwaha was at this time iu 


| In Gwalior, 19 milos E. N.-E. of Datii town. 

8 Said to be in Datiá State, 

$ Boo note 26. 

* In Pargana Midhogarh (Jalaun district) 18 miles N. W. of Jalaun. 
- 5 Iu Pargana Indurkhi (Gwalior) 26 miles W. of Jalaun, 
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the camp of Sadik Khan. The Emperor sent an order through him 
re-instating Madhkur-Süh, who thus returned to Orchha and governed 
the country again. But this policy of lenience proved a failare as 
regards the interests of the Emperor and soon nfter Akbar was obliged 
to send another expedition under Seiyid Raju Bára Khan.' The Raja 
despatched Indarjit to meet it and he succeeded in defeating the 
Mubammadans who were driven back. In 1584 Prince Mirza Murad him- 
self, the Khan Khánám Wazir, Raja Darga, Raja Jagannüth and Raja 
Ram Chandar renewed the attack. It is related in Firishta's history 
that when the Prince arrived neag Orchha, Madhkar Sah opposed him at 
the head of 50,000 men. The engagement which followed Insted 9 
hours, and in ite 5,000 Bundelas and 1,200 Sawars were killed and 
Rim Sah, Ratan Sen and Indarjit, three sons of the Raja wonnded. 
His whole force fled but the Raja refused to retire, and with 300 horse- 
men armour-clad, charged the left flank of tho Imperial army where 
Murád was commanding in person. He succeeded in wounding Murad 
so that he fell from his horse and lost his arms; Madhkur Sah said to 
him “ Why are you lying on the ground E Get up, take your weapons 
And fight," The prince answered, “ Why do you not kill me now you 
have the chance ?" The Raja replied, “E am a Ksbhattri, it is contrary 
to the custom of Kshattris to kill a weaponless man." Murad was so 
struck at this that he exclaimed, “ I pardon you." The Raja said “I 
will make peace if you promise to restore my kingdom to me." Murad 
replied. “Such part of the kingdom as has been in your possession up 
to this date shall be restored to yon aud a annad to this effect shall be 
given to you, but you will have to accept conditions." The battle 
then ceased ; and the Raja entertained the Emperor's army for several 
days and showed great hospitality. Murad gave him a snnad bestow- 
ing on him the kingdom on condition that he shonld assist the Emperor 
with 7,000 Sawars when the latter required them for war. After thia 
the Imperial army advanced towards the Deccan to invade the 

dominions of Chand Bibi (generally known ns Cháud Sultünn ).3 
Madhkur Sáh entrusted his kingdom to his eldest son Ram Sah, 
— — oand to his grandson Bhupàál Rao he gave Chainpur in Jagir; the latter 
E wis the son of Horal Rao the Raja's second son, who had been killed in 
battle.  Bhupàl Rao founded  Bhupàl which was called after his 

name. 


. 1 Doubtless identical with the ' Seiyid Raja of Barha, of Gazetteer, N..W P. I, 


í Of Ahmaðnagnr. 
8 Said by the anthor to be in Bhopal nenr the Narbada, S. of Sügar town and 
RR of Hhupal. st. 
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Dulhar Rao the third son of Madhkur Sah received Shivapnuri! in 
Jagir; the favourite son Ratan Sen, Ghor-Jhámai * the fifth Indarjit, 
Nad-kachuwa ;* the sixth Partüp Rao, Kinch; the seventh Har Singh, 
Bhasneh;* the eighth Birsingh Deva Baron? £ Madhkur Sah during 
his whole life only once visited the Emperor, on all other occasions on 
which he was summoned he sent his sou Ratn Sen with 7,000 Sawars. 
His total revenue was two crores and ten lakhs. After a reign of 3B 
years he died in 1583 * having attained the age of 80 years. 

At the time of his death his eldest son Ram Sih was at the court 
of the Emperor at Delhi; the Emperog after condoling with him bestowed 
npon him the kingdom of his deceased father. The other members of 
the family who considered that they had rights to parts of the dominion 
brought forward their claims and two years passed before these were 
all settled. Finally such of them as bad acquired their rights onder 
Madlhkur Sih were continued them and their names and lands se- 
parately eutered in the records They were not entirely independent 
however, as the Raja enjoyed certain rights of supremacy ns bead of 
the family. The names of the sub-divisions are as follows :—(1) of the 
Kachhwáhas Rampüra (2; Raghubansis Patua Kachai ? (3) Gonda 
Bilahra* (4) Dàngis, Garh Pahra® (5) Panwars Konahra, (6) Gonds 
Bari ;'° besides these grants he gave to the Dhanderns Sāhabād,"! and to 
the Gantum clan Garhakota,!? Lastly Bihat, !š Beona !* Kathera and 
Mahewa It were given in jagir to four Bundela Thakurs. 

Besides these estates of the brothers of the Raja and the four 
jagirs just mentioned, Kálpi and Bhanrer were given to Abdallah and 
Hasan Khan respectively. They were jointly bound to provide a total 
force of 7,000 Sawars for the Emperor in time of war. There were 
in this way altogether 22 sharers in the kingdom. 


1 Better known at Sipri. 
3 In Sigar district, some 27 miles S, E. of Sigar. 
^ 8 In Gwalior 5 miles N.-E. of Pichhar and 27 S.-W. of Thanai. 

é In pargana Garotka (Jhansi district) 36 miles E. N.-E. of Jhansi. 
5 Beo note 42, 

6 The Gazettoor N.-W.P. (I, 556) gives 1593. 

7 The state in the Baghelkhand Agency 8,-E. of Kalinjar. 
8 In Sagar district, 13 miles 8, of Sagar. 

9 In Sigar district 6 milos N. N.-W. of Sagar. 

10 Said by the nuthor to be near Cheripur (note 50). 

ll Said by the author to be between Guna and Narwar, in Gwalior. 
18 In Sigar district, 26 miles E. of Sigar. 

18 The Jogir of that name on the borders of Jhansi and Hamirpar, (not of 

course as bounded at present). 
14 Said to be in Jalaun district, ` 
if Said by the author to be near Kalinjar. 
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In 1592 Birsingh Deva raised an insurrection, in which he was 
assisted by Indarjit and Partab Rao. They wrested Bhanrer and 
Pawain! from Hasan Khan, Karhara and Berchha® from Harduar 
Panwār, and Irichh * from Abdullah. On learning of this Akbar des- 
patched Daulat Khán, whom Rim Sah joined. The Raja reduced Bir- 
singh Deva to terms and brought him to Daulat Khan, and then returned 
to Orchha, while Daulat Khaéu went on to the Deccan &ccompanied by 
Birsingh Deva and the Rajá's eldest son Sangrim Sah. But before 
long Birsingh Deva on the pretence of hunting returned to his home 
in Baroni against the orders of the Imperial Commander. Daulat 
Khan marched after him, but on seeing that he was assisted by Bhu- 
pal Hao, Partáp Rao and Indarjit, abandoned the idea. Shortly after 
this Akbar arrived at Narwar by way of Gwalior, and directed: Raja 
Ram Sah to either present before himself Birsingh Deva and Indarjit, 
who had in the interval stormed the forts of Narwar and Gwalior, 
or punish them severely himself. Rim Sah with the aid of the 
Kachhwáhas and Pathüns went to Baroni, and after a few days’ 
resistance succeeded in expelling Birsingh Deva thence. In this 
contest however Jugrup Kachhwüha a man of some note, was 
killed. As soon as Ram Sáh withdrew Birsingh Deva recovered 
possession of Baroni. But he very soon left it fiuding it not a safe 
place for him so long as Akbar and Ram Sah were his enemies. He 
accordingly went to Prayág to see Selim (known as Jehángir after 
his accession). He was a son of Akbar and at that time Sübadar of 
Allahabad and in revolt against his father. Selim received him with 
great favour and directed him to murder Abul.Fazl, who was then 
returning from the Deccan. This he accordingly did, and on the 9th 
Katik 1660* (A.D. 1603) killed the famous minister, midway between 
Narwarand Antri® Akbar was greatly enraged at the murder, and 
sent many chiefs under Tirpur Kshattri with a powerful force to 
capture Birsingh Deva; this force he ordered Sangram Sah the son of 
Ram Sah to accompany. Birsingh Deva was besieged in the fort of 
lrichh, but after a few days’ resistance, fled by night and went to 
Prayüg. Selim received him with great favour and promised to make ` 
liim Raja of the whole of Bundelkhand as soon ns he should ascend the 
throne. Birsingh Deva lived for a short time in Prayig, and then 
returned to Bundelkhand, were joining with Sangrám Sah he openly 


1 Probably in Gwalior on the Sindh river 16 miles N,-W. of Datía. 
3 Probably in Gwalior between Pachhor, Narwar and Bhárwar. 

B Tn pargana Motli (Jhansi district) 39 miles N,-E. of Jhansi. 

* Keane (History of India, I, 141) gives 13th August 1602, 

b 11 miles S.-E, of Gwalior. | 
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revolted and expelled Hasan Khan from Bhanrer and Kharag Rao 
from Laohüra. The brother of Kharag Rao, who had been killed at 
the time of his expulsion, appealed to the Emperor, who ordered 
Indarjit to proceed with n powerful army, promising to give him the 
whole of Bundelkhand if he should defeat Birsingh Deva and Ram- 
Sah. Indarjit begged that the Emperor himself should accompany 
the force, and would have obeyed the Imperial order, but that he was 
unwilling to ruin his eldest brother and make himself master of the 
kingdom. The Emperor dismissed him and sent Tirpur Kshattri with 
a large army to Orchha. When the general reached Gwalior, Raj 
Singh and Rim Singh Kachhwáhás, the Bhadoriya Raja,* the Chauhan 
Raja and the Játsð joined "his camp. As soon asthe army reached 
Datia, Hasan Khán and Khwaja Abdullah joined it. In 1602 on the 
bank of the Betwa close to Orchha the conflict took place. The battle 
lasted several days between the Bundelas under Sangram Sah, Indarjit 
Partap Rao and Birsingh Deva ou the one side, and the Imperial 
army on the other. Sangrám Sah was killed, bnt the Bundelas were 
- victorious, Iudarjit being specially distinguished for his gallant conduct 
iu taking the enemy's standards. Raj Singh Kuchhwüha who was 
with Tirpur's force, was wounded and captured by Birsingh Deva, 
but Ram Sáh sent him back to the Emperor's army with respect and 
honour. Tirpur Kshattri, after remaining quiet a few days at Bhárer, 
collected a fresh army there ; but in the meantime Akbar had died and 
Selim had succeeded assuming the title of Jebëngir. In 1604 * he 
summoned Birsingh Deva, who with Bhárat Sab the grandson of Ram 
Sah and Iudarjit went to Delhi. The Emperor bestowed ou him the 
title of Maharaja and gave him a sanad appointing him ruler of the 
whole of Bundelkhand. The three returned to Iríchh and Birsingh 
Deva offered his companions his condolences on the loss of their 
dominions. After this Indarjit went on an expedition with the 
Emperor's forces, and told Rim Gab of Birsingh Deva's ap- 
 pointment; he straightway went to Irichh where Birsingh Deva 
received him as he had always hitherto done; but a misunder- 
standing soon occurred and Rëm Sah returned to Orchha and 
both parties prepared for war. By the order of Jehüngir, Khwaja 
Abdullah Jágirdár of Kalpi, and Haidar Khán came to the assistance 
of Birsingh Deva, who was also joined by Partáp Ráo and the 


l Now known as Ghát Lachirn, 11 miles N.-E. of Man-Rinipnr in Jhansi 
district, 

$ The ancestor of the present Bhadorin Rajā of the Agra distriot. 

á Of Gohad, ancestors of the present Raja of Dholpir. | 

4 Thin is obviously a mistake, as Jabangir succeeded in 1605. 
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Bundelas of Kathera. Birsingh Deva marched towards Orchha where 
he was opposed by Ram Sais forces under Bhupál Rao and Indarjit. 
In the battle that ensued Indarjit was wounded and the army of 
Orchha strack with panic fled. Bhupál Rao with a small detachment 
forced his way into the fort, and continued to assist Ram Sah. Nego- 
tintions were opened and Rüm Sáh ngreed to meet Khwája Abdullah, 
who, however, treacherously made him prisoner and carried him to 
Delhi, where the Emperor received him with respect, but in order to 
stop further quarrels kept him captive for several years. By 1604! 
Birsingh Deva was supreme thrgughout the whole of Bundelkhand 
having reduced all the 22 chiefs who bad participated in the kingdom. 
In 1608 after the Emperor had firmly established his power he released 
Ram Sab and bestowed on him the Jágir of Där? yielding a revenue 
of three lakhs. The kingdom of Birsingh Deva contained 81 par- 
ganas and 12,500 villages; the total revenue was two crores. Accord- 
ing to the Bundelkhand-Charite it was bounded on the North by the 
Jamna, on the South by the Narbada, on the West by the Chambal, 
and on the East by the Tons. 

Birsingh Dova was well acquainted with the Dharam Sbáshtra 
and laws generally. He was mindful of the sin he had committed in 
usurping his brother's kingdom, and feeling great remorse, in peni- 
tence made nine pilgrimages, and offered innumerable sacrifices. In 
Bindraban alone he presented 81 maunds of gold, a gift remembered 
to the present day. „ At Data he built a grand palace at a cost of 
Rs. 36,90,980, which is still a notable structure. On one occasion 

by order of the Emperor, he attacked and overcame the Rajas of Rewa 
- - and Narwnr. In 1613 he erected a temple iu Bindraban at a cost of 
30 lakhs. He performed the Táraian Birt,ð and listened for seven 
ef days to the recitation of the Maha-purana. He was famed for his 
= strict justice; in this connection it is told of him that one day his 
K eldest son Jagat Deva when hunting, allowed his hound to kill a 
m Brahma-chari or hermit. On hearing thereof the Raja summoned liis 
|. sonto him, and put him to death for having caused the death of an 
iunocent devotee. " | 
He constructed the famous tanks of Bir Sagar* ond Barwa Ságar > 


` 





Dm. -. 1 Almost certainly wrong, #00 preceding note. 
r =; | 8 [n pargana Bánpür (Jhansi district) 17 miles N.-E. of Lalitpur. The ruins of 
| a fort and palace and several Mabbaras still mark this former seat of rule. 

/— ^ B This is á penance which consists in fasting by day for a month, only eating 
A when the stara are visible. 
|. 4 Jn Orchba, 12 miles 8. 8.-E. of Orohha town. e 
|. ^ In Jhansi district, 12 miles E. of Jhansi, 
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and many others—in all 52. About 1682 when Sháhjahán ascended the 
throne of Delhi, Birsingh Deva again revolted. The Emperor's forses 
defeated him and captured Orchha. He then with 10,000 Sawara coms 
menced a guerilla war in which he was well seconded by Jajhár Singh 
and his own sons and brothers. After a year of this the Emperor 
restored the kingdom to the Bundelas, but offered it to Jojhar Singh. 
The Raja had ten sons :— (1) Har Deva, (2) Pilar Singh, (3) Bhagwün 
Rao, (4) Kishor Singh, (5) Tursi Das, (6) Rai Singh, (7) Krishu Dia, 
(8) Partáp Singh, (9) Madho Singh, and (10) Chandar Bhan, He 
gnve them respectively jagirs as fqllows:—i1) Taraoli, (2) Tehrið 
(3) Khargápur, (4) Semra,* (5) Palera,^ (6) Baragaon,® (7) Chir- 
gaon,? (8) Künch, (9) Jaitpur,’ (10) Knkarbai? Kach jagir was of 
such a size as to yield a revenue of one lakh, | 
In the spring of 1627 Birsingh Deva died and was succeeded by 
Jnjhar Singh, who distrusted all the Bundelas and made some alter- 


.atious and reductions in the Jagirs. His brother Clhandarbhán entered 


the service of the Emperor and was apppointed a Commander ef 800 
anwars and 1,500 foot. About 1631 Jojhir Singh in accordance with au 
order of the Emperor, went to Choragarh to fight on his behalf, aad 
left his brother Har Deva at Orchha in charge of the kingdom. On hás 
return, suspecting an intrigue between his wife and Har Deva, he 
questioned her, the Rani replied, “ as he is your brother I love him, there 
is nothing else between us.” The Raja said, “if you are true obey me 
and poison him." The Rani obeyed, but felt such remorse that she 
poisoned herself too. The Raja mourned her death deeply, and in 
1632 performed the ceremony of Agmarshanyug to purge himself af 
the sin of murdering his brother. Munshi Harnarain, an historian, 
says that Har Deva after his death, appeared as a spirit and revealed to 
many that Jujhár Singh had poisoned him to prevent his succession, 
being himself childless, As soon as Sháljahán heard of this he issued 
a proclamation directing altars to be erected in honour of Har Deva and 
the dethronement of Jujhár Singh, Baki Khau was directed to enforce 
this order and went to Orchha with a strong force, but was defeated 


1 In Orchha, 27 miles E, N.-E, of Jhansi, 
9 The present capital of Orchha state. ` á 
8 In Orchha 20 miles E of Tobri. 
4 In Orchha, 14 miles S. of Orchha. 
5 In Orchhn, 18 miles S-E. of Mou-Ranipur. 
| 6 In pargana Jhansi, nine miles E. N.-E. of Jhansi. 
2002 In pargana Moth (Jhansi district) 17 miles N.-E. of Jhansi. 
8 The former state of that namo west of Mahoba now part of the Hamirpar 
district. i 
9 In pargana Garotba (Jhansi district) 50 miles N-E, of Jhansi, è 


' 
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and returned to Delhi. In 1638 Sháhjahán despatched Muhabbat 
Khán from Agra, Khan Jahán,! from the Deccan and Khwaja Abdul- 
lah from Prayág. These three armies converged on Orchha, and a 
severe conflict took place in which Salivahan the son of Champat Rai 
Jagirdar of Mahewa was killed. In the night after the battle when 
both armies were in their camps, Champat Rai took with him a body 
of Jujhár Singh's troops and unexpectedly fell upon the enemy. Báki 
Khán and Shabar Khán the general were both killed, but in spite of 
the loss of their leaders the Imperial army gallantly opposed the Raja'a 
forces and succeeded in separating the Raja from his allies; finally 
Jujhár Singh was completely defeated and fled to the Deccan, but fell 
ill and died in Gondwana. Champat Rai continued a guerilla warfare, 
while the Imperial army returned to Delhi, and in 1635 the whole of 
Bundelkhand except Datia and Chanderi was annexed. For six years no 
one was appointed Raja of Orchha, and during the anarchy consequent 
thereon Champat Rai continued to ravage the country ; he collected many. 
of the late Raja's army, possessed himself of Orchha, plundered Sironj, 
captured Bhilsa and defeated the Sübadar of Ujjain. In short he 
ravaged the country from Jhansi to Mahewa. In 1633 Shahjahan 
sent an expedition commanded by Muhammad Shah, Wali Bahàadur 
Khan, Nausher Khan, and Abdullah Khan. Champat Rai was be- 
sieged in the fort of Orchha, and after a gallant resistance was defeat- 
ed and his brother Páhar Singh was sent for from Dhamoni? nnd set 
up in his place. He was not however entrusted with the whole of 
Bundelkhand, but only with such a portion of it as yielded a revenue 
of 60 lakhs, for Datia and Chanderi had long before this been annexed 
and made over to other rulers. Besides these two, several other small 
states were retained. Champat Rai succeeded however in escaping from 
the besieged fort, and continued his ravages as before. 

Pahar Singh had two sons Sujan Singh and Indraman. In 1651 


Sujün Singh was installed as Raja on the death of his father, The 


famous tank at Arjür? was constructed in his time. The Imperial 


Gazetteer states that the town of Ranipür,* which is close to Mau, was 


1 There would seem to bo some mistake here, as the only Khan Jahán ap- ` 
parently known nt this time was Khan Jahán Lodi, who 8 but was defeated 
aud killed in 1631. 

= A In Sagar district, 25 miles N. of Sigar, This was later the most important 
sent of Muhammadan rule in South-Western Bundelkhand, and there are fine ruina 
of n very extensive fort externally somewhat of the style of that at Agra, and also 
ruins of a large walled town, The place now is nlmost entirely uninhnbited and 


>  over-grown with jungle. 


8 Half in Jhansi and half in Orchha, 18 miles E. S.E. of ‘Jhansi. 
^ According tothe Gazetteer it was founded by his mother, the Rani Hiradera 
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built by him. He left no heir, and the kingdom passed to his brother 
Indraman. The latter died after three years in 1673, and his son 
Jaswant Singh succeeded him, but died in 1686, leaving the throne to 
his son Bhagwant Singh a minor. The widow of Indraman, Rani Raj 
Kunwar, was appointed regent. In 1688, Bhagwant Singh died child- 
less; and accordingly Aghota Singh the son of Bijhe Sah was summoned 
from Baragaon in 1689 to be adopted. He was sent to Aurangzeb who 
approved the adoption and solemnly nominated him. Aghota Singh was 
‘a brave, hardworking and wise prince. About 1708 Balaji! Marhátta 
invaded Bundelkhand and defeated *Kamar Ali Khan who had been 
despatched by the Emperor.to oppose him. Thereupon Shahjahan ê 
ordered Aghota Singh to march against the Marhatta leader. The 
latter was slain in the first battle, and the army returned to the Deccan. 
In 1715 Aghota Singh constructed the statue of a man in gold, and 
presented it to Brahmans. He was then blessed with a child who was 
named Prithwi Singh. On one occasion Aghota Singh accompanied 
Bahadur Shah the Mughal Emperor, to the Panjab and distinguished 
himself by gaining a victory over the Sikhs. In his time the power of 
the Mughal Emperors began to decline, and the Marháttas rose into 
importance, and repeated attacks were made by them on Delhi. In 
1735 Malhar Rao Holkar with 100,000 men marched from the Deccan. 
Aghota Singh with the Raja of Datia and other of his relatives opposed 
him, and a disastrous conflict took place near Jhansi. On both sides 
the killed and wounded numbered about 9,000, but Malhar Rao and his 
chiefa were slain,* and in consequence the army was disheartened and 
returned. Two months after this conflict in the middle of 1735, Aghota 
Singh died and was succeeded by Prithwi Singh. During his reign 
all his brothers and relatives turned against him and Rajendragir who 
had charge of the fort of Jhansi revolted and took possession of Jhansi 
and Moth. On the other side the country was ravaged by Güjars and 
Kangars. On the death of Prithwi Singh he was succeeded by his 
grandson Sünwant Singh. In 1748 Sahú“ sent an expedition under 


in 1678 (Gazetteer N.-W. P., 1.573). There is an inexplicable error in the date 
somewhere. | 

1 Presumably, Balaji Visvanáth first Peshwa; it is probably meant that an 
invasion was made at his orders. 

8 This ia obviously a mistake, and probably Bahador Shah (1707—12) is meant. 

8 This was probably the expedition commanded by Munián Khan ( 1710). 

é This is srrogating too much to the Bundelas, Malhár Rao Holkar was not 
slain, bat was merely checked in 1736 by Saádat Ali Khin Sübadar of Oudh. 

5 The N.-W, pargana of Jhansi distriot. 

á Maharaja of the Marhattas. This event happened in 1742. According to 
Gazetteer N SW. P * (I, 80), " i ' ` 
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Narü Shankar, who defeated the Raja and overthrew his kingdom. 

= At that time the total revenue was Rs. 24,54,264. One-third of tho 
E territory including the seven parganas of Pachhor, Karhara, Moth, 

Garotha, Garwai Man, and Jhansi, was annexed by the Marhattas. 

The revenue of the ceded portions amounted to eight Inkhs. The 
Marháttas made Jhansi the head-quarters of the .territory and Sheo 
Rao Bhao was apppointed Governor. The Sanyásis 3 were totally 
overthrown.  Sáünwant Singh ruled for eight years over the remaining 
part of his kingdom, aud then died without heirs. His widow ê adopted" 
Hati Singh, a grandson of Aghota Singh. In 1767 a quarrel occurred 
between Hati Singh and the Rani. The srmy and the ministers siding 
with the Ráni, Hati Singh fled to Datin, where Indarjit received him 
with respect and gave him a handsome allowance. The Ráni after 
p taking Tehri, adopted Pajan Singh the son of Lachman Singh; bat in 
1772 quarrelled with him also, and Pajan Singh went to Tehri and 
lived there for one year and a half, while the Rani continued to rule 
the country. In 1774 disgusted with this world, Pajan Singh re- 
tired to Chitrakot, and devoted himself to religious exercises. The 
Rani in the same year then installed Man Singh the son of Am- 
= resh- of Mohangarh.* These continual changes in the selection of a 
|» — ruler gave Vishn Singh“ the opportunity to annex Amra® and 
—* other villages yielding a total revenue of one lakh. The Rani 
hi quarrelled with Man Singh as she had done with his predecessors; and 
Ki he retired to Rajgarh. In 1775 Kunwar Bhartichand, the great 
E" grandson of Aghota Singh, was adopted. After rnling three years he 
- — fell ill and died in 1778. During his illness he had solemuly nomi- 
bi: hated his brother Bikramajit as his successor. The state was now 
He rapidly declining, there was great disunion between the various members 
m. of the family and the treasury was empty. The troops refused to 
perform their duties owing to their pay being in arrears. Bikramnjit 
. bold pargana Barwa Ságar to the Sübadar of Jhansi, and was thus 
§ abieto pay the troops. He overthrew the TT of Taraoli, Mohangarh, 










1 Now ra the N.-E. part of pargana Jhansi in tho Jhansi district. ` 

|. 8 The author elsewhere states that when Birsingh Deva founded Jhansi fort 
he garrisoned it with Sanyásis, whose successors these will probably have been, 
As to militant Sanyásis in Bundelkhand, compare the fact (quoted in Crooke's 
" Castes,” TV. 276) that 2,000. —— attacked Col. Goddard in his march — 







Ce ndelkband (1778). | 
dë E In Orchhe, 20 milos N.-W. of ron, NET KI df LE E erg, 
. c.  Dbew Raja.of Samthar. ST PESE S» ii Es SES 31 AT “ 
p # In Samthar, 26 miles N.-E. — To 3 Pe ss. Ei pL 220 
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Semra, Palera, and Jiron,! and annexed their territories. He dis- 
tributed large sums to sink wells and dig tanks. On one occasion 
he engaged the Gwalior troops, and so utterly defeated them that it 
is said that not a man survived to tell the tale. After a long and 
successful reign of 56 years he died at Tehri leaving no heir? In 
1834 his brother Mathura Dis was installed, who was succeeded in 
1840 by his adopted son Suján Singh, who also died heirless. In 1853 
Hamir Singh was adopted and placed on the throne. He was a 
debauchee and left no heir; and consequently on his death his brother 
Partap Singh succeeded, and is still reigning, 


Jagir of Khanya-Dána. , 

The second son of Aghota Singh the Raja of Orchha, was Amresh. 
He with the help of the Peshwa's force obtained Mohangarh? as his 
share in 1735. He had three sons, Maharaj Deva, Mán Singh, and 
Nannegir; Min Singh was adopted by Mahendra Rani,* and ascended 
the throne of Orchha, while Maharaj Deva succeeded to Mohangarh, 
and a jagir worth one lakh. After the death of Man Singh his suc- 
cessor Bikramajit attempted to crush Máharáj Deva, who, leaving 
Mohangarh went to Khanya Dana. His son and successor Jawahir 
Singh negotiated a treaty with the British Government in 1808. He 
had two sons Pirthipal and Bijhe Bahadur. In 1844 Mardan Singh 
Raja of Bánpür* made Pirthipál Singh a Raja in his kingdom; but he 
was not recognised by the British Government or the Raja of Orchha. 
Pirthipal Singh was succeeded by Gopal Singh in 1863. He left two 
sons named Chitthar Singh and Mardan Singh. In 1869 Gopal Singh 
died and was succeeded by Chitthar Singh. In 1877 at a grand 
Darbar held in honour of the Prince of Wales the title of Rao Raja 
was conferred on him. Chitthar Singh is still in possession of Khanya 
Dana, but has lately changed his name to Durga Singh. 


Datia State. 


In 1625 Maharaja Birsingh Deva seated Tujhár Singh on the 
throne of Orchha, and distributed jagirs to his remaining ten sons, 80 


' 1 In Orchha, 17 miles S. of Orchha town. 
S Raja Bikramajit entered into treaty with tho British in 1812. 
5 See nota 102. Elsewhere the author states that Aghotn Singh bestowed this 
jagie om. his aon in 1703, and that the Peshwa assisted him against Bikramajit of 
Orchhn and gave him a sanad for Khanya-Dana in 1761, the two accounts are not 


necessarily discrepant, — 
— € Widow of Sünwant Singh ae of Orehhn, 
k Seo P: 37. à ^ : 
Á 
. e 
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that each son got an estate of one lakh as his share. At that time 
Bhagwan Rai with two of his sons was at the Emperor's Court as the 
representative of his father Birsingh Deva. His other two sons 
Dhurmangad and Sakhat Singh were at Orchha; Birsingh Deva 
entrusted the list in which the share of Bhagwan Rai was recorded 
to Dhurmangad. This Dhurmangad was very brave and warlike. It is 
related of him thnt after swimning a river he met a lion on the bank 
which he killed with one blow of his fist. As soon as he received the 
list showing to what estate his father was entitled he went to Palera! 
and properly administered the country. Har Deva and his nine brothers 
also took possession of their respective jagirs. When Bhagwán Hai 
heard of this he teturned with the Emperor's permission to Orchha, 
and asked his father saying, ** What order have you for me?" The old 
Raja replied “Nothing, I have already distributed the kingdom among 
your brothers and you and given a separate list showing each one's 
share. The details of your share are with your son Dhurmangad Singh, 
go and take it from him."  Bhagwün Rai not liking to quarrel with his 
son, asked his father to grant him the grand palace of Datia, four 
courtiers and 300 horsemen. The Raja did so, und gave him the palace 
and with it the secret treasure buried there. In 1626 Bhagwán Rai 
went to Datia with his two sons, Prithwi Ráj and Sabhkaran. On the 
death of Birsingh Deva he possessed himself of Baroni, which had 
been allotted for the maintenance of his father. He ruled 21 years 
and died in 1647. But the Gazetteer (of N.-W.P.,I. p. 557) states 
that in 1640 Bhagwan Rai and his brother Beni Das were killed by a 
Rajput in battle. In any case on the death of Bhagwan Rai his 
- two sons Prithwi Ráj and Sabhkaran went to Delhi, and peti- 
tioned the Emperor to continue to them their father's jagir. But 
the Emperor was then engaged in despatching an expedition to the west, 
and could not attend to them. Accordingly the two brothers accom- 
panied the expedition so as to please the Emperor by their valour and 
galantry. Atthe very beginning of the battle the two young warriors 
charged the enemy at the head of 800 horse. The Imperial forces 
supporting them vigorously finally gained a complete victory. Prithwi 
Raj was killed in the battle and Sabhkaran being wounded returned to 
Delhi. The Emperor was so pleased with his conduct that he offered 
him a jagir of 12 lakhs out of the kingdom of Orchha. On hearing 
this the widow of Prithwi Raj came to the capital, and -begged the 
| Emperor to do something for her son Chatharsül. The Emperor will- 
ingly offered Chatharsül Baroni with a revenue of Rs. 1,25,000 in jagir. 
C From that time Sablikaran was a jagirdar of 12 lakhs and Chatharsal 
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of 14. Sabhkaran WS 22 battles for the Emperor, and died in 1684. 
He was succee y Rao Dalpat Rao, who built a fort in Datia. In 
1707 there was a quarrel between Azam Shah and Bahadur Shah,! 
On Azam’s side were only 22 Bains, while all the remaining Rajas 
of India were on that of Bahadur Shih. The latter marched from 
Delhi to attack Agra. Rao Dalpat Rao was in command? of Ázam's 
Shah's force and advanced with the 22 Rajas to oppose the enemy's 
army. The battle ‘took place at Jaju a village close to Agra. The 
struggle was severe and each side lost 21,000 men, amongst whom was 
Rao Dalpat Rao, who had bravely* maintained his position till hia 
death. It is said that one day he had shot 400 arrows. He left three 
sons Bhartichand, Rám Chandar, and Prithwi Singh. Of these Rao 
Bhartichand succeeded his father in 1708. He died in 1711 and 
was succeeded by. his younger brother Rám Chandar. He was very 
strong and well-versed in astronomy and literature. At the time of 
his succession his son Ram Singh was a full grown man. The Raja 
quarrelled with him and exiled him. He accordingly took up his 
abode in Chanderi During his exile he maintained himself by sell- 
ing his furniture, ornaments, eto. After a short time he was blessed 
with a son whom he named Gnmàn Singh. He, at the age of twenty, 
had a son named Indarjit. The horoscope of this child was sent to 
Ram Chandar, who was then at Delhi. He scerntinized it and pre- 
dicted that all the forefathers of the child would die within the 
year, but that the child would be pious and prosperous. ltàmelhandar 
paid little heed to the prediction, and threw the horoscope into the 
fire, Butthe misfortunes foretold soon began to appear. Not long 
after this he was ordered by the Emperor Muliammad Shih® to subdue 
Bhagwan Rao Khichhi. Ram Chandar offered 108 cows and a maund 
of gold to Brahmans and set out with 1,000 horse. He was then 95 
years of age but still wore his helmet and armour and could strike a 
mighty blow. The battle took place at Korajahánábad, Just before 
the battle he was reinforced by 7,000 men from Datia. Riding on his 
elephant he commenced the attack, and succeeded in driving the enemy 
from the field to the gate of the fortress, but being struck by a bullet 
fell dead in the howdah. A Thakur who was seated by him had the 
presence of mind und courage to put on the helmet of the deceased 
Raja, and ordered the army to advance. The troops stormed the fort 
and set up their standard on it. Bhagwün Rao Khichhi with a hand- 
ful of men escaped by another road. After the victory the army 





1 The quarrel ns to the succession on the death of Aurangzeb. 
3 The commander was Zolfikar, commander of the army of the Deccan. 
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performed tle funeral ceremonies and returned to Delhi. Babidar 
| Shah greatly mourued tle death of the old warrior, and sent for his 
I son to bestow on him a khilat and snitable rewards, but he was unable 
to come on account of illness. Within two years Rim Singh and 
Gumán Singh also died, and the Ráni of Rim Singh in 1746 installed 
Indarjit who was then a minor. She constructed the Sita tal in 
Datia. The Mughal power was now rapidly declining. In 1748 Narn- 

| Shankar! marched from the Deccan to invade Bundelkhand. ‘I'he 
| Raja was still but a mere child and the Mahrátta general forced his 
i ministers to surrender him pargana Bhanper. Pargann Alampur? was 
—F at the same time given to Holkar. About 1819 Indarjit bestowed a 
jagir of 1} lakhs in Samthar on Debi Dhar Rajdhar, and at the same 
time much alms; he also heard the recitation of 18 Puranas. He built 
the town of Indiceaxh š naming it after himself. He died in 1752 and 
$ his son Satarjit succeeded him. In 1788 when Mahajit Singh was 
d going from the Deccan to Delhi, he met Satarjit on his way, aud such 
T ñ friendship sprung up between them that they treated each other as 
| brothers. In 1793 Pundit Gopal Rao invaded Bundelkhand at Maha- 
I^ daji Sindhia's order, which however wën approved by the Emperor 
Shah Alam. He first attacked Datia on the 13th Phagun (March 1794) 
with 12 companies of infantry, 8,000 horse and 96 guns. "The Raja 
came ont from Datia with 10,000 foot and 30 guns. Tn three dnys 700 
men and eight chiefs of the Raja, and 7,000 men of Gopál Rao were 
killed or wounded, The Peshwa's general at Jhansi, Sheo Rao Bhan, 
persuaded the Raja to purchase peace by promising the Pundit to 
present him with something which he said in reality he would not 
— have to pay. At thesame time he advised Gopal Rao to retire, which 
. he said he could do without loss of glory, Both parties acted upon his 
advice, and fighting censed, and Sindhia's general returned to. the 
Decenn. In 1797 Sindhia* again sent a force of 20,000 foot and 50 
| guns under Ambbaji Inglia. This army reached Bhánrer nnd in the 
month of Phágun (March 1798) overcame and killed 200 horse and foot 
| and five officers who held Kanjoli® on behalf of the Raja; the artillery 
was also captured. In Cheit (April) he besieged the Raja's son who 
S was in the fort of Seonrha * with a garrison of 12, 000 men, For eight 
š months the firing was incessant. Finally Sindhia's force — to 


Á 24. 
Tr. D —— consista of several isolated portions imbedded in Gwalior terri- 
tory a short distance west of Jalaun district ; and is s still held by Holkor, - 

. 1n Datin, 12 miles N. N.-E. of Datia town, 
| * This must be Danlat Rao Sindhis, as Mahadaji Sindhia had died in 1704, 
` £ A place in the neighbourhood of Indargarh, n a i 
E. "$ In Datin on the Sindh River, 40 miles N.-E, of Datin, 
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storm the fortress. The garrison after firat pouring a volley into the 
attackers, sallied out and drove them back a mile or so. Both sides lost 
some 6,000 men, bat Ambaji abandoned the siege and retired towards 
the Kachhwaha country.! In 1800 Bali Rao came with 16 battalions 
of infantry, 7,000 horse and 80 guns. A severe conflict took place at 
Bilahri2 Raja Satarjit, Raja Jai Singh, Raja Dorjan Sal, Diwan 
Chithar Singh of Jakhlon,* Rao Dalil Singh, Jargoji Lakhpoji,* and 
other Bundela chiefs advanced with 4,000 men to oppose bim. But 
defeat or victory is in the hands of Providence, Raja Jai Singh, Diwáu 
Chithar Singh and Dalil Singh were beaten off and withdrew to their 
respective dwellings, and Durjan Sal retreated to Bháurér. But 
Satarjit and Jargoji Lakhpofi continued to stoutly oppose Sindbia'a 
forces close to Seonrha, where they were joined by Lal Sah and many 
other Kachhwühas. Durjan Sál retarned from Bhánrer. Finally 


‘another battle was fought and Bali Rao defeated. 


In 1801 Daulat Rao Sindhia sent an army of 5,000 horse, four 
battalions of infantry and 18 guns under Piri Sah® to reinforce Bali 
Rao. As soon as he got near Seonrha the Bundelas attacked him at 
the pass (ghati). After twelve hours’ fighting the Raja's force yielded 
and fled in all directions. But Satarjit with his 30 selected horsemen 
charged the left flank of the enemy's army, and wounded Pen Sah 
with his spear. But one of the chiefs of Sindhia's force gave him n 
severe cut on the head with his aword, which would have caused him to 
fall from his horse had he not been caught by Wali Panwár, and with 
the help of Rohaz Khan and other troopers carried off safely into the 
fort. The Raja died the same evening and his funeral ceremonies were 
performed. He was succeeded by Parichat. 

In consequence of the death of General Pirü, Sindhia's army 
retreated and in 1802 a treaty of peace was concluded with Sindhia. 
Parichat was a great statesman and beloved by both his subjects and 
his army ; but he had no heir. One day he found a child in the jungle 
whom he adopted and named Bijhe Bahádur, and on his death on the 
3rd Mach 1893 (A.D. 1839) this son succeeded him. Bijhe Bahadur 
fought with Sindhia at Daboh,? but soon after becoming insnne died 


L í, e, the present Jalann district. 

8 10 miles W. of Datin in Gwalior, 

8 Called Chatharsal in Gazetteer, N.-W.P., T. 400. 

é In pargana Lalitpnr, Jhansi district, 11 miles S.-W. of Lalitpur. 

5 Probably identical with Lakheva-dada. 

^ netter known as M. Perron. 

1 The chief town of the pargana of that name in Gwalior, 30 miles W. S.-W, 
of Jalaun, 
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| on the 8th Katik 1914 (October 1857 A.D.) Bhagwan Singh the son 

of Diwan Mahewaran Singh was adopted and succeeded on the 3rd 
Aghan (December). He is stil in possession of the Raj, and has 
received the title of Lokendra Maharaja from the British Govern- 
ment, 


Chauderi State. 


| Madhkur Sáh's eldest son Ram Sah was the Raja of Orchha, but 
b. bis brother Birsingh Deva dethroned him- by order of the Emperor 
_ Jahangir in 1604221 Ram Sab continued to resist for some time but 
was finally captured and brought before the Emperor by Abdullah 
Khan in 1605.! He was received and treated with respect, but to avoid 
chance of future disturbances the Emperor detained him in Delhi as 
E & State prisoner. Meantime Birsingh Deva made himself the master 
of ml Bundelkhand. During the absence of Ram Sah, his grandson 
Bharat Sáh and other numerous relations continued in arms and 
succeeded in seizing Patheri. After several days' fighting Birsingh 

Deva regained it, but Bhürat Sah was far from being finally subdued, 

nnd captured Dhamoni sbortly after. In 1608 the Emperor released 

C Ram Sah and gave him in jagir Bárð and the surrounding country 
F valued at three lakhs. He made Bar his capital and collected all his 
relations there. He had eleven sons and seven grandsons; his eleven 
| sons were (1) Sangrám Sah (2) Hari Das; (3) Bithul Das; (4) Mohan 


f | Rao ; (5) Tirbhuan Rao; (6) Sujan Rao; (7) Bhawat Rao; (8) Mukat- 
E man; (9) Balbhadr; (10) Makund, and (11) Kunwnrju. Of these the 


P eldest Sangram Sah had been killed long before in the battle of 
Orchha. The remaining ten sons, and seven sons of Sangrüm Sah 
` came to Bar and settled there. Sangrám Sšh's sons were :—(1) Bharat 
Lë Sih, (2) Krishn Rao, (3) Rap, (4) Kirat, (5) Dhárú; (6) Chandar 
* Hans ; (7) Mán. So large a family was maintained by a territory yield- 
E ing but three lakhs per annum. In 1612 Ram Sah died and his 
J grandson Bharat Sah succeeded him. In 1616 Bharat Sih defeated 


n _ ë Godariam, who was governor of Chanderi on behalf of the king of the 
E Deccan and seized the town. In the same year he met Mirza Shah 


Jahán on his way to the Deccan under the orders of the Emperor, and 
— -told him the story of the storming of Chanderi, at which Shah Jahan 
E. — was pleased and granted him a sanad, 

E  Bhürat Sah built the present fort of Tálbehat in 1618, and divided 






- 1 Sen noto 74, tho dates are obviously a your or two too early. 


$ See note 76, 
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his kingdom into four parts:—Dnuodhai,' Haraspur,? Golakot* and 
Kangarh.* At that time his dominion was valued at 9 lakhs, of 
which he gave shares to his brothers:—to Krishn Rao several villages 
in Bansi® yielding a revenue of Rs. 75,000, he built the fort which 
still exista there, and also Haor in Lalitpur city, which includes a fine 
well® and is now occupied by the Municipal School; to Diwan Rip 
villages in pargana Bijrotba’ worth Ra. 12,000; to Diwan Kirat, 
Kakarua? with a revenue of Hs. 12,000, to Chandar Hans Jámandána ° 
valued at Rs. 10,000; to Diwan Dhàrü, Karesra worth Rs. 12,000 in 
jagir; and to Diwan Mán, Baroda"! with a revenue of Rs. 4,000. 

After Bharat Sah, Debi Singh ñscended the throne at the age of 
16.3 He was renowned in asbronomy, medicine, literature, and the law 
(Dharmshüstra) and was at the same time an excellent shot. In 1665 
he accompanied an expedition which was sent by the Emperor to 
subdue Kabul. There he lost 15,000 horse, and his Diwán Udebhüàün,!? 
but ultimately the Imperial army was victorious. The Emperor being 
pleased with him granted him the following parganas in Bundel- 
khaud:—Garola, Khemlasa, Rahatgarh, Etawah, Basoda, Udepür, 
Bersia, Bhilsa, Sironj and Malthon.'* With this addition the revenue 

: of the kingdom of Chanderi totalled Rs. 24,00,000. 


1 In pargana Balabehat (Jhansi district) 19 miles S. of Lalitpur. Thore ore a 
large number of Chandel ruins and a large Chandel tank here. For description see 
Mukarji’s “ Report on tho Antiquities of Lalitpur” and Cunningham'a * Archneo- 
logical Reporta.” 
2 See note 35. 
8 An old deserted fort lying East of Isagarh in Gwalior. 
é On the Botwa in Gwalior, 23 miles S.-W. of Lalitpur. 
6 In pargana Bansi (Jhansi district) 12 miles, N. of Lalitpar. 
6 Tha well isa largo baoli on which is an inscription dated 1628 A.D. 
1 A large village in Talbehat pargana (Jhansi district) 19 miles N. of Lalitpur, 
still bold by his descendants, 
8 In Lalitpur pargana (Jhansi district) 3 miles 8. W. of Lalitpur ; the descendant 
of the original grantee has recently beon sold up. | 
9 Jamandina Kalan, in Lalitpur pargana (Jhansi district) 12 miles S, by W., r 
of Lalitpar. Still held by his descendants. 
- 10 Karesra Kalan, pargana Talbehat, (Jhansi district) 28 miles N. of Lalitpur. 
Still held by his descendants. 
. M Baroda Dang, pargana Bánpür (Jhansi district) 18 miles N. N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
Still held by his descendants. 
AS In 1646. 
18 An ancestor of the author. 
14 This tract forms the S.-W. of the Sigar district and the nativo territory 


* adjoining it. e E 
V ` Garola, Khemlasa, Etawah and Milthon are now in Tahsil Khorai Ságar district, 


Rahatgarh is in Sagar Tahsil, Sigar district, š 
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In 1679 Debi Singli fought successfully in Bengal! constructed the 
Singh Sagar lake and founded the village of Singhpir. The tank and 
village are both near Chanderi and still in existence. Ho built the 
Singh bügh in Talbehat which still exists but in ruins. Debi Singh 
died in 1717 at the age of 87, leaving three sons, Sahju, Senapati and 
Durag Singh. They all went to Delhi that tho Emperor might select 
the successor, Bhanu the priest, who was at that time regent, recom- 
mended Sahju aa being the eldest son, but Aurangzeb suspecting his 
choice sent for Rao Gomat and Rao Hada the two generals of the late 
Raja and asked them who was the lawful heir. They said that Sahju 
was an illegitimate son, Senapati a grandson whom the deceased Raja 
had adopted, and that Durag Singh aloae was born from the Rani. 
The Emperor accordingly nominated Darag Singh as successor. He 
gave pargana Kanjia? to Sahju with the title of Raja. To Senapati 
he gave Bhangarh® with several other villages worth in all about 
Hs. 12,000 per annum. But Durag Singh was made suzerain over 
both. While making these grants Aurangzeb retained Bersia for 
himself and appointed Dost Mahammad, who had recovered Malwa for 
the Emperor from the Mahráttas, its Superintendent. This is the 
man who subsequently established the kingdom of Bhupal. 

In 1728 Raja Durag Singh defeated Bügha Banjhara.* In 1732 
Sankar Rao came from the Deccan with 10,000 horse to attack 
Chanderi. But the Raja defeated and killed him at the Singhpur pass, 
and plundered his cavalry. 

On the death of Durag Singh bis son Durjan Singh succeeded in 


Basoda and Udepur, are South of Bina, the former a station on the I. M. Ry. 

Bersia the most Western part of Bliupil. 

| At the orders of the Emperor. | 

SF Till 1861 part of Gwalior, then exchanged for pargana Chanderi and other 
territory, and now forming the N.-W. corner of Khorai Tahsil (Sigar district). 

5 In Khorai tabsil (Sagar district) 20 miles N. N.-W. of Khorai. 

é The story of Bšghn, and of some clan of the Banjárüs is thus related by the 
author. “A Raja of Asanagar nonr Bikanir was bitten by a snake and Játi a 
Jnini Guru promised him recovery if he and his people turned Jnins ; this ho agreed 
to do and recovered. But some of hia subjects refused to obey his orders to become 
Jains and left his state resolving henceforward to have no settled abode lest they 
should be ngain forced to du as they bad just done; they thus became Banjárna. 
Bágha was the son or grandson of the leader of these secessionists, and is said to 
have had 2,000 armed followers and 12,000 head of cattle. Hitherto theae Banja- 
ras had paid dues, etc. on entering different states, bot Ragha and his followers 
refused to do so, and though on several oorasions attvoked by the Imperial troops 
had been unsuccessful till this occasion. But the legenda of Bagha nre numerous : 
the criminal fraternity of the Sanoriks havea legend that the first grant of 12 
 villuges in Lalitpur and Orohha was for killing this samo Bighe. — ^ — ! 
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173321 In his time Govind Bundcla® of Sagar seized Garola, Malthon, 
Khemlasa and Rahatgarh. In 1735 Malhár Rao invaded Bundelkhand 
with an army of 100,000 and defeating Durjan Singh, annexed Bhilsa, 
Bironj, Udepür, and Basoda, and erected a fort on the boundary, which 
he called after his own name Malhürgarh.$ 

Durjan Singh left four sons, Man Singh, Zorüwal Singh, Süba Sahib 
and Dhiraj Singh. Of these Man Singh succeeded him. During his 


reign * Pandit Naru Sankar came from the Deccan, and annexed half 


the country comprising Mungaoli, Sahrai, Piprais Kanjia and Isagarh. 
Man Singh gave Pali® to his brother Zoráwal Singh, Bamori? to Süba 
Sahib, and Bánpür? to Dhiraj Singh. He had two sons Anrudh Singh 
and Hati Singh. Man Singh built the fort of Mabroni,’ and dying 
in 1760 was succeeded by Aurudh Singh. Rao Hati Singh, who lived 
with him, acted as his deputy rather than as a minister. In 1775 
Anrudh Singh died, leaving a son named Rim Chandar, who was only 
a boy, at the time. Hati Singh did not place Rim Chandar on the 
throne, but himself ruled the country as regent. The Rani suspecting 


Hati Singh's intentions, fled one night with the boy and 50 sawars to 


l The datos given here for the accession of the Rajas of Chauderi are very 
different from those in tke Gasetteer N.-W. P. (1. 350 et seg). They are :— 


Raja. According to the Acoording to tho 
| author. Gazetteer. 
Debi Singh bid T —1717 1646—1663 
Darnj Singh one s.. 1717—1733 1653—1687 
Durjan Singh * s 1733— 1687—-1733 
Man Singh Es * —1760 1733—1746 
Anrud Bingh Ma wee 1760—1774 1746—1774 


I have not 80 far been able to explain the discrepancy. 

$ Botter known as Govind Pundit, the Mahrütta leader who assisted Chathar 
Sal when nearly overwhelmed by the Mubammadans, and whom Chatbar Sal reward. 
ed with one-third of his kingdom.—(1731). Ancestor of the Rajas of Jalaun, Jhansi 
and Gursarai. 

8 In Gwalior on the Batwa on the Western border of the Sigar district. 

è Probably 1748 (seo p. 24). 

6 Sahrai and Piprai are both near Mangaoli in that part of Gwalior which 
borders tho N.-W. portion of Ságar distriot. ' 

6 In pargana Bülabehat (Jhnnai district) 16 miles S. of Lalitpur, still held by 
his descendants, 

1 Bamori Kalan, pargana Lalitpur, district Jhansi, 7 miles S, 8..W. of Lalitpur. 
His descendants have lost possession of tho village. 

8 In the pargana of that namo (Jhansi district) 22 miles E. of Lalitpur. Dhiraj 
Singh's descendants no longer hold it, but possess in jagir Gadiina (10 miles N.-E. 


of Lalitpur) and a few other villages. 


. Q Head.quarters of the tahsil of that name in the Jhansi district, 28 miles 


| E, S.-E. of Lalitpoar. . i 
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Achalgarh,' and took up her abode at Chaudhri Kirat Singh's house. 
He immediately sent a letter to Jikhlon whence Diwin Dhurmangad 
Singh started with 500 men and arrived at Achalgarh. In addition to 
his own men he collected 50 horse from among the Zamindars and 
100 sepoys of the Chandhri’s. Thus with 100 horse and 600 foot 
behind him he reached Chandheri, and set up Rim Chandar in the 
presence of Hati Singh. Kirat Singh was made regent and Dhurman- 
gad Singh Commander-in-Chief. Hati Singh withdrew to the fort of 
Talbehat, and prepared to fight. After a while Ram Chandar's force 
arrived there and a conflict ensued which lasted several months. Ulti- 
mately Rám Chandar proved victorious and gave 16 villages including 
| Masorn* to Hati Singh. In 1778 Rim Chandar was firmly seated on 
Ir the throne. In 1783 he put to death Hati Singh and a Brahman of 





of his days. During his absence from the kingdom one of his relatives 
l named Devaju Panwár, collected a portion of the revenue and sent it 
to the Haja for his maintenance. 
ig Meantime 5 Abha Sahib sent an expedition under Morupanth 
| from Ságar to overthrow the kingdom of Chanderi. There marched 
out to meet the Marháttas of the Bundelas Rao Umrao Singh of Raj- 
würa* with 2,000 men, Diwan Chithar Singh of Jákhlon with 1,500, 
_ the Chaudhri of Achalgarh with 1,000, and Durjan Sál Khichhi with 
500 horse; these all assembled at Lalitpur. A battle was fought 
b between Lalitpur and Panari ^ which lasted the whole day, 500 men of 
|  -— £Chithar Singh's were killed, and he himself wounded. The battle was 
indecisive and both parties returned to their homes. 
—. — Bang Ram Chandar had four sons Parjapál, Mir Pahlád, Bawan- 
pal and Chithar Singh. In 1802 he appointed Parjápal to succeed him 
and sent him from Ajudhia to Chanderi. He subjugated all the 
. Bundelas, but was killed in the battle of Rajwüra.? He was succeeded 
by Mar Pahlád. In his time a Frenchman named Jean Baptiste Filose, 


MB t In Gwalior, 10 milea N. of Mungaoli. 
| 3 Masora Khurd, 3 miles, 8.-E. of Lalitpur, 
B 1787. - 
* 8 miles, N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
BA village 2 miles, N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
d iat Sc. the battle just mentioned. In tho Gasetteer (I. 351). Parjapál is said 
/ to have been murdered; but the author tella me he, when young, met survivors from 
< tho battle who relate that Parjapāl was wounded in tho battle and survived it 16 
- or 20 days dying in Lalitpur where a Mukbara in his honour standa now. 


ja Talbebat; remorse however came upon him, and he was so much 
A afraid of their spirits which haunted him, that he made pilgrimages to 
| all the shrines of India, but all without avail. Finally he visited 

í Ajudhya, where, finding a refuge from his fears he spent the remainder 
| 
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who was a general of Sindhia's attacked Chanderi in 1811. On his 
way to Chanderi he conquered the jagirdars of Geora,' Bánsi, Kotra,* 
Nanora? Barwar,* Hajwüra, Mahroni, Jükhlon, Deogarh, ete, and 
arrived at the capital. Raja Múr Pahlád fled to Jhansi. Bat Diwin, ` 
Bakht Singh and Kunwar Umrao Singh his two brothers, together 
with the jagirdars of Jákhlon, held the fort for three months, At 
last through the treachery of a Thakur of Silgan® it fell into the hands 
of Jean Baptiste Filose. Tálbehat was next attacked and captured 
after a siege of three months. In 1812 Sindhia's general gave ól 
villages * to Múr Pahlad, and reduced the remainder of the kingdom 
of Chanderi to submission. In 1828 all the Bundelas together with 
the Raja determined to overthrow the sovereignty of Sindhia, and 
sent a Vakil to the Agent to the Governor-General of India in Banda 
with a complaint that Sindhia was forcibly depriving them of their 
kingdom, In 1830 Col. Filose came from Gwalior and the Mir 
Munshi from Banda to reconcile the two parties. It was settled by 
treaty that one-third of the kingdom, valued at Rs. 1,65,631 per annum 
should be retained by Raja Mir Pahlüd, and the remaining two-thirds 
be given over to Sindbia. From that date Múr Pahlšd was known as 
Raja of Bünpür. After his death his son Mardan Singh succeeded bim 
in 1842. He [rebelled in the mutiny and his territory] was [confis- 
cated and himself] granted a pension of Rs. 9,600 per annum. At 
present his grandson Nirwe Singh residing in Datia, receives a pension 
of Rs. 500 per month. 

Sangram Sah the son of Raja Ram Sah had seven sons. The 
reign of Krishn Rao one of these seven sons, will now be described. In 
1612, when Maharaja Rám Sáh died in Bar his grandson Bhárat Sáh 
succeeded him. Krishn Rao was the son of the first Rani, but being 
younger than his step-brother, was passed over for the throne, and 
appointed to assist in the administration at head-quarters. As soon as 
Chanderi fell into the hands of Bharat Sah he distributed ** Haks "— 
(rights, estates) to his brothers. But Krishn Rao refused to take his 
thak' and came to Lalitpur under pretence of collecting revenue. 

. From Lalitpur he sent a representative to Shahjahan petitioning him to 





E L Pargana Tálbehat, Jhansi district, 33 miles N. N.-E. of Lalitpur. E 
| 2 21 miles N, N,-W. of Lalitpur, wl 
8 On the Betwa 18 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur. 3 
“ 6 miles WW. N-W. of Lalitpur. š 
í 3 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur; the man’s name was Bodh Singh, not of Chandert 
A. i as stated in tho Gazetteer (1. 352). The author tolla me he actually met him in AN 
CE 
| his youth, EI. ri wi A 
— 6 The chief of which was Kelgawan 23 miles N-E., of Lalitpur, nl 
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grant him the ‘hak’ to which he was entitled as son of the first Rani. 
The Emperor ordered Bharat Sah to give him one-eighth part of the 
kingdom, Hae accordingly granted his brother a jagir of Rs. 75,000 in 

. Bansi together with Raor and a garden in Lalitpur city. The ten uncles 
and four brothers of Bharat Sah, who had been. made separate share- 
holders in the kingdom were made subject to Krishn Rao. From this . 
time the descendants of Krishn Rao have been known as the “ Bansi- 
walas.” They were entitled to take their seats on the right hand in 
Durbar, and were invested with the right of installing the Raja. Krishn 
Rao built a fort in Bànsi and a well in Raor, where is now the Lalitpur 
Municipal School. He had three sons Bishan Rai, Udebhün and 
Dalip Narain, and died in 1643 when he Was succeeded by Bishan Rai. 
Udebhan accompanied Debi Singh (Raja of Chanderi) to Kübul with an 
expedition sent by the Emperor of Delhi, and was killed there with 50 
horsemen. As a remuneration the Emperor gave his son Makund Singh 
the title of Diwan, and presented him with a horse and two swords in 
addition to 58 villages in pargana Etáwah.! Makund Singh kept this 
jagir separate from that which had been granted him by his grand- 
father Krishn Rao. His uncle Bishan Rai was annoyed at this and con- 
fiscated his ‘hak’; Makand Singh complained against him to Máháraja 
Debi Sigh, and the discussion continued for some years, until finally in 
1083 it was agreed that the petitioner should get villages worth 
Rs. 27,000 from the jagir.* 

Diwan Makund Singh had two sons, Dal Singh and Naraingir; to 
the former he gave pargana Etáwah, and to the latter the Bánsi villages 
After having done this he went to Delhi, and accompanied the Imperial. 
army commanded by Subharam to Kandahár where he was killed in 
1760. Maharaja Debi Singh gave the title of Diwün to Dal Singh and 
Naraingir and confirmed them as jagirdars of Etáwah and Datia respec- 
tively. 

In 1735 Malhár Rao Holkar* came from the Deccan and killed 
Dál Singh. His son Dhan Singh then left Etàwah and went to Datia.* 
In 1737 Abulfazl, an Imperial general, attacked Chanderi and a battle 

. was fought at Data in which Diwáu Naraingir and 300 sepoys were 
slain. After his death his son Dhurmangad Singh succeeded him. 
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1 Now part of Khorai Tahsil in Sagar district, 


| 4 Bee pago 23. 
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The latter had six sons, Bakht Singh, Umrao Singh, Chithar Singh 
Udiajit, Nirpat Singh, and Rajagir, ` Á - 
Dhurmangad Singh took great interest in improving the-jagir, and 
also in religious matters, During his life he entrusted the whole of the 
affairs of the jagir to Ohithar Singh and Bakht Singh, making Jškhlon 
the chief place in his jagir; but himself left his family and retired into 
the Sidh-Gupha! with two or three men and became a devotee. Shortly 
after this he died (in 1794) and his sons divided the jagir between them. 
Chithar Singh and Udiajit received 13 shares and Diwán Bakht Singh 
and Umrao Singh one share only. Diwan Bakht Singh built a fort at 
Nanora while Kunwar Umrao,Singh and Udiajit erected forts at Baroda ? 
and Dudhai respectively, both of which are now in ruins, Chithar 
Singh also built a fort at Chapra,* and a temple to Ganesh in Jükhlon: 
He was both war-like and fortunate. In 1785 he wrested Sahrai,* 
Isagarh, Sarai’ Chachonra* ete., in all 12 parganas, from the Pesh wa. 
The annual revenue of the 12 parganas was not less than 7 lakhs, He 
had án escort of 50 horsemen, aud 1,500 sepoys who always attended 
him, On several occasions he helped the Rajas of Panna, Datis, Dhol- 
par, Bajranggarh 7 etc. It was he who repulsed the formidable attack 
of Morupanth of Ságar in 1787 and saved the kingdom of Chanderi. In 
1807, Udiajit died and Chithar Singh in 1808. His brother Diwán Bakht 
Singh ontlived him. In 1781 Dádu Bába of Malhárgarh, who was one 
of the Peshwa's governors, unsuccessfully attacked Piprai. In 1795 
Sindhia's army with a strong force of artillery came from Pirghát* to 


attack Piprai, but was repulsed by Bakht Singh. In 1800 Bali Rao, 2 . 


general of the Peshwa, with 12,000 men attacked Jükhlon; the battle 
lasted the whole day. By evening Diwan Chithar Singh arrived from 
Deogarh and in the next day peace was negotiated and Bali Rao went to 
Torj.'? 


1 A cave in the cliff under the fort at Deogarh over-looking the Betwa, it con. 
tains a rock cut inscription recording that Sobanpál took Kurir iu Sambut 1345 
(1288 A,D.). 

3 Baroda Swami, 3 miles E, of Nanora, still held by the descendanta of. Kunwar 
Umrao Singh. 

8 8 miles S. 8.-W. of Chanderi, 

é See note 151, 

& Is Nai Sarai in Gwalior 26 miles N.-E. of Guna. 

á In Gwalior 38 miles 8.-W. of Guna. 

1 Now in Gwalior 6 miles S. of Gwalior. 

% This Piprai is in pargann Bálabehnt (Jhansi district) 19 miles 8. by W. of 


Lalitpur. 


9 On the Narain river in the extreme south of pargana Bálabehat. 
if. tn Gwalior 5 miles N.-E. of Mungnaoli and 7 miles 8.-W, of Deogarh. 
J, v. 18 
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| In the beginning of 1812 Sindhia's general Colonel Filose, with eight 
| battalions and 200 horse attacked Chanderi. Mahnraja Múr Pallád 
* being unable to defend it fled to Jhansi, and Diwan Bakht Singh and 
! Umrao Singh opposed him. At first the general besieged the fort of 

Nanora whence Bakht Singh and Umrao Singh, after bravely maintain- 
| mg their position with the help of 60 sepoys for eight days, fled. 
Colonel Filose attacked Jákhlon a second time in 1812. Diwan Bakht 
Singh maintained a resistance the whole day, and in the evening re- 
: treated to Deogarh. After eight days the colonel followed him there» 
» and after three more days fighting drove Bakht Singh to Chanderi 
| Mir Pahlád then fled to Jhansi leaving his fort to be defended by 
Bakht Singh. The siege was carried on for several weeks but in the end 
through thé treachery of a Thakur! the town was surrendered. Bakht 
Singh and Umrao Singh held ont in the fort of Chanderi till provisions 
ran short, when they fled to Piprai? Sindhia’s general followed them 
there but being defeated, on the same day went to Pāli, and halted 
fhére with his army. Another battle was fought at Dudhai and the 
eolonel was beaten off. He then returned to Lalitpur aud leaving two 
companies tliere started to Tülbehat. In 1813 Diwán Bakht Singh 
attacked Lalitpur and after driving ont Sindhia's troops plundered the 
town. As soon as he heard of the expected return of Colonel Filose he 
marched out and opposed him at Tenta,* but being defeated went to 
Nanora and after a short time to Jàmandàun ° and there cut up 200 of 
Bindhia's Sawars. In 1814 a skirmish took place at Amrodh * and the 
eolonel was compelled to retire with the loss of four companies. In the 
same year Bakht Singh fell ill; a vakil was sent and a peace concluded 
by which the colonel granted him his former jagir. The Diwán died 
soon after at Telri, and was succeeded in the jagir by his son Diwan 
Gambhir Singh aged 13, with his uncle Umrao Singh as guardian. In 
1821 Siam Rao was appointed governor of the district on behalf of 
| Sindhia. He confiscated the munfi in Malhargarh, which yielded an 
annual income of Ra. 1,300. Diwan Babádur Gambhir Singh marched out 
to oppose the confiscation, and encountered Siam Rao at the head of a small 
Torce. The fight lasted-six hours and resulted in the repulse of Siam 
x - Rao, who withdrew to Malhargarh ; Diwan Bahadür was however wound- 
ed. Afterthis a series of small fights ensued between him and Siudhia's 























1 See p. 37. 
8 See note 180. 
. ‘Seo note 162, 
7^ 436 miles N. of Lalitpur. 
Së 3 Jamandina Knlan. See note 157. 
mE e Said by the author | to be near Pachbor in Gwalior. | 
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forces, full details of which cannot be given in order; they will accord. 
ingly be merely summarized. On one occasion Sidm Rao came to Pars- 
sari, whence being defeated, he retired. On another occasion he attacked 
the village of Pali, and after 15 days' fighting was repulsed. He once 
besieged the fort of Nanora, and captured it in 15 days; but a few days 
later there was another fight at Kali Don? in which he was defeated 
and driven back. He was then superseded by Madho Rao, but the new 
Governor was defeated at Bikrampir,® and forced to retreat. Soon 
after he unsuccessfully attacked Diwan Bahadur at Bhuchera,* but was 
driven off to a distance of four miles. * He was next repulsed at Khánd.* 
After this another of Sindhiss officers Lachman Rao attacked Nanora, 
and an engagement occurred which lasted for 15 days. Another battle 
was fought at Gahora,? and Diwan Gambir Singh, being defeated, fled 
to Data? Lachman Raoagain came at the head of two companies and 
500 horse, and Diwan Bahadur with several Bundela chiefs opposed 
him; fighting lasted eight days; both sides lost 500 men and Sindhia's 
army withdrew to Lalitpur. Finally a treaty was concluded by whieh 
the ‘hak’ was restored, and Diwán Bahádur secured the treatment to 
which he considered himself entitled on the occasion of an interview. 
Iu addition to this Diwan Bahüdur had fights with several other Rajas 
and jagirdars :—the Rao of Rajwára, Raja of Orchha, Rao of Khanya- 
dána, jagirdar of Murwüri,? jagirdar of Gora," and the jagirdar of 
Kisalwüus. As early as 1813 he had fought Colonel Filose at Garba- 
kota. In 1828 be dug a tank at Jākhlon. ) | 
^ . In 1829, when Bikramajit Raja of Orchha wished to regain Chanderi 
by paying the charges of the Gwalior Contingent, be appointed his son 
Mardan Singh commander of his army, and Umrao Singh of Rajwara, 
and Umrao Singh of Jakhlon as his advisers Diwan Gambhir Singh 
was made a general and Bakshi Bakht Singh of Talbehat was put in 
charge of the cavalry. The campaign began by an attempt on the part 
— of Dakshi Bakht Singh to storm Mahroni, but in this he was prevented 1 
| be the arrival of a force of Sindhia's with two light guns, and accord- 


- 2 .* bd d. 


i On the W. bank of the Betwa opposite Deogarh. 


lE, á In the Bšlabehat pargana a few miles S.-E. of Dudhai. 
ie f 8 In Gwalior 4 miles 5.-E, of Chanderi. 
Pn 4 23 miles N.N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
P ` 6 A rocky hill N. of Bhuchern. 


e 6 In Gwalior 9 miles N.-W. of Isagarh. 

7 See note 169. 

þa -8 9 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur. 

de us -~ 9 In Gwalior 9 miles N. N.-E. of Chanderi. | ! 
ek? Y The author cannot say where this is, beyond that it is not the Kisalwáus on 


the Betwa 17 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur. 
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ingly retired to Khiria,! but not before Tilok Singh of Gurha? had 
been killed in the fighting. Sindhia's troops did not follow them to 
Khiria as it was in Orchha territory. After this Diwàn Bahádur Gambhir 
Singh with a large body of Thakurs plundered Kalyünpüra,? and was 
only persuaded not to advance to Lalitpur by a handsome present from 
the bankers of that town. Diwan Bahadur accordingly left Lalitpur 
and marched north encamping on the bank of the Kherár nadi at 
Burenro,* near Jakhora. A detachment of one company of foot, one of 
artillery and one of cavalry arrived at Sirsi. Diwan Bahadur Singh 
met them at the head of 1,000 foot. Assoon as Mardan Singh heard of 
this he went to his assistance, and by two pours after sunrise Sindhia's 
force was defeated and fled into Sirsi. The Bundela army went to 
Talbehat, and attacked the fort, cannonading continuing day and night. 
But when Sindhia's force from Lalitpur had joined that from Sirsi and 
both pressed the Bundelas, they left Talbehat and retired to Bijrotha.® 
At this time an order was received from the Agent to the Governor- 
General that fighting was to stop, and the matter to be left for the 
decision of the Supreme Government. 

In 1812 Colonel Filose from Gwalior, the Mir Munshi from the 
Agency and Nannejo Thakur from Tehri met at Sindwáha,? and there 
the Batota treaty was framed. Diwan Bahadur Gambhir Singh and 
Kunwar Umrao Singh were allowed to retain possession of their pre- 
vious shares. In 1838 the fort at Nanora which had been destroyed 
by the colonel, was rebuilt. In 1839 Diwan Bahadur Gambhir Singh 
died, and was succeeded in the jagir in the same year on Chait B. 11 
by his son Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Dalip Singh. He was a skilful rider, 
l wise, a good scholar in the Shāstras, and devoted himself to the worship 
-* of Gopálji. He died at Banpūr in 1905 on Magh S. 11 (1849) and was 
d succeeded by Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Mazbút Singh (the author of this 
€. book). Till 1863 he was a child, but early in 1864 edited the Bind- 
7  prakšsh in Hindi, a book which contains extracts from all the Shüstras 
— — nd Puranas, and which is of great use to scholars of the Veda. In 
165 he rebuilt the fort at Nanora, which had been destroyed by 
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t | 1 In Orchhn, 4 miles N.-E. of Mahroni, 
| "i. 3 6 miles E. of Mahroni. | 
— — — $ In pargana Lalitpur (Jhansi district) 8 miles E. of Lalitpur. 
|  * A small village on the Kherár Nadi 2 miles N. of Jakhora which is 17 miles 
N. N SW. ot Lalitpur. 
8 4 miles S. B.-E. of Jakhora. 

E - $ See noto 135. | 

E ^" 18 miles B.-E, of Lalitpur; there sre here the tombs of some members of the 
family of Major Alexander, a French officer serving iu Sindhia’s army, and Whose 
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^ The Licchavi race of ancient Indic.—By Satis CHANDRA VipTABHÜSANA, 

224 M.A., M.R.A,S. 

p | Since time immemorial, India has been hospitable to foreign races. 

P In the Mahabharata and Puranas we read 

Eom | of the of warlike races entering India from outside, 


getting admittance into Hindu Society, and 

being absorbed in one or other of the four great castes of the Indian 

„people. In this paper, I shall give an account of a race that came into 

. eur country, in about the 8th century B.C., and gradually identified it- 
— self with the Ksatriya or military caste of Northern India. This race - 

-. fis called Licchavi. The Pali chroniclers have so designated it. In tho 

— XAÍiBrahmanie Sanskrit works the race has been called Nicchivi. The 

~ iSuvarpaprabhüsa-sütra! of the Northern Buddhists designates it as Lit- 

= |savi. In the ancient inscriptions the variant form Licchivi is found 

. sometimes to have been used, while the Tibetan authors have occasion- 

E ally named it as Li-tsa-byi. 

In the well-known Hindu Socio-religious institute called Manu- 

Y J whe Origin of the Lio- samhita the Nicchivis have been reckoned 

|  chavi "ace. among the Vratya Ksatriyas, Manu says: 3 
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Society. They were however even then regarded as a respectable 
people. In the Játaka Í of the Sutta-pitaka, which is a most ancient Pali 
canonical work of the Buddhists, we read of a barber's son, who desired 
to marry a Licchavi girl, but was severely reproached by his father for 
setting his mind on such forbidden fruit as a high-born lady of the 
Licchavis. 

Sanang Setsen, in his history of the Eastern Mongols, says that the 
Saken race was divided into three sections, vis, Sakya the great, Sakya 
the Licchavi, and Sákya the mountaineer. Alexander Csoma de Koros 
has recorded the same triple division of the Sakya race from Tibetan 


sources, and has said that S'ákya is identical with Scythian. The Lic- 


chavis must on this supposition be regarded as a branch of the Scythian 
race, 


Samuel Beal? observes that the scene found at Sanchi (in the Bhupal 


State) probably refers to the Stüpa raised by the Licchavis over their 
share of the relics of Buddha. The appearance of the men shows they 
were a northern race; their hair and flowing hair-bands and musical in- 
„straments agree, according to Beal, with the account given of the people 
of Ku-che. It is stated both in the Pali and Northern Buddhist books 
that the Licchavis were distinguished for their bright-colonred and 
variegated dresses and equipages. All the evidence seems, in the opinion 
of Beal, to point to these people being a branch of the Yue-chi. 

I am inclined to believe that the Licchavis came into India imme- 
diately from Nisibis, which was, according to Ptolemy, one of the most 
notable towns of Aria (near modern — In the Manusamhita the 
Licchavis are called Nicchibis which, in my Opinion, correspond exactly 
to the Nisibis® of Ptolemy. The northern parts of Aria were, according 
to him, possessed by a people called Nisaioi or Nisibi. I further sup- 
pose that the same race has been called by Arrian as Nysaioj Arrian * 
observes that the Nysaioi were not an Indian race but descendants of 
those who came into India with Dionysos. The district io which he 
planted his colony he named Nysaia, after Mount Nysa, and the city 
itself Nysa. These stories abont Dionysos are of course but fictions of 
the poets. Nysa the so-called birth-place of the wine-god has, however, 
been identified by M.de St. Martin with the existing village called 
Nysntta on the northern bank of the rivers of Kabul. Wilson identifies 
it with, Nissa north of Elburz mountains, between Asterabad and Meshd, 


1 Sigila Játaka of tho Pali Játaka, edited by Dr. Fausboll, Vol. II. 
$ Beal's Buddbistio Records, Vol. IT, p. 67. 
8, MoCrindle's Ptolemy, pp. 263, 267, 306, 308, 309, 324, 328. | 
MeCrindle's Anciont India as described by Mogasthenes and Arrian, 
pp. 1Y8-79. | | 
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This place, he adds, ought to be of Median or Persian foundation, since the 
nomenclature is Iranian, the name of Nysa or Nisaya, which figures in 
the cosmogonic geography of the Zend Avesta, being one which is far 
spread in the countries of ancient Iran. Megasthenes in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C. found in India a race called Nesei. "This, I believe, was the 
same as Nicchibi or Liccbavi. t. fiel 
Looking at the celebrated canonical Páli scripture, called Maha- 
Tho Licchavis regard- parinibbana Sutta, supposed to have been 
ed as enemies by the rehearsed in the first Buddhist council in 
Ruler of India. 543 B-U., we obtain an interesting account of 
the Licchavis and seven other cogunte clang, unitedly called Vajjis. The 
Licchavis are there represented as living in Vaisali corresponding to the 
modern village of Besarh, in the Muzaffarpur district. Inthefirst chapter 
of the work, we find that the great Monarch Ajata-catru, of Magadha, 
(Behar), the then paramount ruler of India, builds a fort at Patali-gráma 
and sends two of his Bráhmana ministers to consult Buddha, as to the 
feasibility of subduing or driving out the Licchavis and other Vajjian 
tribes. Buddha replies to them, saying that so long as the several clans 
of the Vajjis remained united, they would be invincible. However, in 
the course of three years (e, in 540 B.C.) the aforesaid monarch, Ajata- 
çatru, bronght about such a disunion among the several clans that they 
became very easily conquered. In chap. VI of the afore-mentioned 
= Mabāparinibbāna Sutta we find the Licchavis claiming and actually 
receiving one-eighth part of the relics of Buddha's body. It was in 
543 B.C. that Buddha entered Nirvana, and it was in the same year that 
i the relics of his body became distributed among the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
Mallas of Kusinagara, and others, One of the most interesting facts to 
p noticed in connection with tbis episode is that the Licchavis are: des- 


— 


cribed there as claiming Ksatriyaship. They are stated there as sending 
messengers to Kusinar&, saying: “ Bhagavan Buddha was a Ksatriyn, 
we, too, are Ksatriyas, so we, too, deserve a part of the relics of Bhagavan's 
body. ” Another interesting fact to be noticed is that the Licchavis had, 
at the time, a republican form of government; they had then no kings, 
but simply obeyed the orders of their elders. ` 
i I In the Mahávamsn, the well-known Páli chronicle of Ceylon, Gier" 
L^ ed in 431 A.D., we find the descendants of 
A — — nasty the aforesaid Ajšta-çatru reigning in Maga- 
Dy dha up to the year 471 B C. It was in tliis 
* ? Jj year that a member of the Licchavi race was installed in the sovereiguty 
‘Je of It isa curious fact, of Indinn history, that the Licchavis, 
who were looked down as outcastes up to the year 540 B. C., succeeded, 


žo soon as iu 471 B.C., to see one of their members eleeted me in 
` * | 
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the capital city of Magadha, To spite of all efforts on the part of 
Ajüta-calru and his successors, against the Licchavis, the latter held 
their own in India, and succeeded in securing the good feelings of the 
people here. This member of the Licchavi race, who was elected sover- 
eign over Magadha, is named S'iéunüga, the founder of a dynasty called BG 
Si$unüga. He is stated in the Mabávamsa to have at first been Prime- 
minister to King Nága-dásaka, the last royal descendant of Ajata-catru. 
There are several atthakathis, or Pali commentaries, on the Mahávamsa 
preserved in the ancient monasteries of Ceylon. In the atthakatha of 
the priests of the Uttara-Vihüra of Anurádhapura it is recorded that 
. Sli$éunaza was a great statesman, and belonged to a very respectable 
family of tlie Licchavis. He reigned in Magadha for eighteen years. 
His son Káláfoka reigned twenty-eight years. Kalasoka had ten sons, 
who ruled the empire for twenty-two years. It was during the conjoint 
administration of the sons of Kálásoka that the Nanda dynasty became| ; 
powerful in India, and usurped the sovereignty of Magadha. This is 
a very brief account of the S'iéanüga dynasty, supplied by the cele- 
brated Páli Mahüvamsa of Ceylon. The Visnupurána of the Hindus 
gives a slightly different account. We have found that, according 
to the Mahüvamsa, the Sisanaga kings reigned for only 68 years, 
from 471 B.C. to 403 B.C. But according to the Visnupurüna (Book 
IV, Chap. XXIV) they ruled over Magadha for 362 years, beginning 
their reigns a little earlier than at the date fixed by the Mahá- 
vamsa. lt is scarcely desirable to enter here into any controversy on 
the subject, but I must say that though the members of the Licchavi 
race exercised sovereignty over Magadha for a short period only, they Z 
left a distinguishable mark in the religious and political history of 
” India. In the Manu-Samhitā we have seen that the Licchavis did 


e GE The Maháparinibbána Sutta, on the other - 
in the religious history hand, describes them as devotees to Buddha 

of Indis. and hisreligion. In the well-known Divyá- 
vadana (Chaps. Hl and XI) of the Buddhists of the Northern School we 

Énd the Licchavis faithfully serving Buddha on special occasions, In 

- the Cullavagga of the Vinaya-pitaka, and iu the Mahávamsa, we find that, 
though followers of Buddha, they did not observe the Buddhistic disci- 
pline to the letter. It was they who in 443 B.C., having declared some ) 
ten indulgences as being allowable to priesthood, brought about the first 
‘schism in the Buddhist Church known as the Maliásamgiti heresy. Ten 
thousand Licchavi priests received on this occasion the penalty of 
degraflation. In spite of all these, we must acknowledge the Licchavis) y T 
ws qum wisest and most learned representatives of the Buddhist"  — 
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community of old. In the celebrated canonical Pali scripture, called 
Amguttara-nikiya (Book III) we read of two Licchavi youths named 
Abhaya and Pandita-Kaméraka holding very high metaphysical discns- 
sions with Knanda, while in the Mahávamsa (Chap. XCIX) tho Licchavi 
\ princes of Vaisáli are mentioned as being the typical examples of those 
who live in peace and harmony. The famous Buddhaghosa of the Sth 
century A D. in his Páli commentary on the Dhammapada (Chap. X VT, 
verse 7), cites an anecdote in which Buddha is made to hold a very high 
spiriteal conversation with the Licchavi priests of Vaisáli. 
The political inflaence whiel*the Licchavis attained in India did not 
"The political.and so. "> with the termination of their sov- 
cial wences of the ereigntr in Magadha, It is trne they were 
Licobavis. succeeded by kings of the Nanda dynasty, 
— but the people continued to respect them as rulers. The Buddhist 
works, of both the Northern and Southern Schools, have uniformly 
designated them as Kumáras, Kumira being a hereditary title of the 
Liechavis. Now the word Awmüra is a synonym for Rája-puéra and 
D wignifes a prioce. In the Gaya copperplate Inscription of Samudra- 
_ Gupta, we find that, in about 320 B.C., the celebrated Indian emperor, 
Chandra Gupta, married Kumára-devi, who was daughter of a Licchavi 


prince.! * That the Licchavia were then at least of equal rank and power 
— "with the early Guptas is shown by the pride in this alliance manifested 
w by the latter." 
n It ís carious that kings of Nepal, Tibet, Ladak and Mongolia, too, 
+ trace their descent from the Licchavis. In 
| WË Mop Nep o: Of accordance with the Vaméávali of Nepa!, and 
the inscriptions published in the Indian 
Antiguary (Vols. LX, XIII, and XIV), we find that the that they “Í 
s  gmredually attained such a great power and honour in Nepal that they 
- — — —— 
‘Nepal kings carry their descent from the sun and come down to 
After Dasaratha there are said to bave been eight kings in 
succession, and then there was the illastrious Licchavi. After 
vi there —P— Tomato at illustrious king 
The 24th in descent from him was Ja who has been 
by Bhagavan Lal Indraji aa the first ac of the 
i same atte derer tendons the. crai After Jaya- 
I there were eleven kings and then came V Sam kara-deva, 
— Mies dove, Maks deve, usa Wesoske deve. — 
. to enumerate here the numerous kings who succeeded kapa css 


i Dr, Fleet, Inscriptions of the early Gupta Kings, p. #80 Á 
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But it is essential to state bero that all the kings, succeeding Jaya-deva/ j 
I, belonged to the Licchavi race. Jayadeva Í reigned in Nepal about, 
430-355 A.D. There was intermarriage existing among the Licehavi 
families of Nepal and the ruling families of Magadha, Ganda. ete. The 
inscriptions present as with several instances of double gorerntoent is 
Nepal. Thus Amgu-varma acd Vryacdova were simultaneously ruling 
in two different places of Nepal. Afigu- varma, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-theang, belonged to the Licchavi race, reigned is | 
Nepal 635-650 A.D. That the Licchavi tribe was one of great antiquity 
and power, in the direction of Nepal, ia shown by the writings of Fa-hisn 
and Hwen-thsang, which connect them with events that preceded the 
Nirvága of Buddha. The Licchavi conquest of Nepal i» assigòed to 
Newarit, whose age is unknown. Nothing need be said here about the 
Licchavi rulers of Nepal descending from the sum. Ail the powerful 
ralers of India bare claimed their descent from either of the two myth. 
ical personages named the Sun and the Moon. I consider Sürya-vamás 
and Caendra-vatnda as terms of compliment, which were rightly bestowed 

- on the ruling families of India and outside. If there is any honour 
indicated by the term Sfrya-vamda, that honour was pre-eminestly 
deserved by the Licchavi rulers of India and Nepal, and it is not at all 
surprising that they actually received it. 

The first king in Tibet was Nya-khri-tsan-po who, according to the 

Tibélan books, belatged to the Licchavi race. 

ne nt Fag a branoh of p), 27th in descent from him was Lha-tho- 

tho-ri, and the 32nd was Sran-tsan-gam-po. 

This last King, who reigned in Tibet, in 627 A.D., had two principal 

viles--oue being taken from China and the other being the daughter of 
Aréu-varma, the Licchavi king of Nepal. 

The rulers of and Ladak do likewise claim desceot from 
the Licchavi race. But so many changes havo taken place in the ruling 
- families of Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, Ladak, etc, that it is at present 

MEC P mcr TE M do po c m 
countries, 
booa coss — — Indian 
of the Licchavi race that lived in thee 
eth Indian branch of centuries of Christ. With the revival of 
š Brahmanism in India, in the 7th centery 
e ds occurred a thorough re-organization of ancient castes. 
Licchavi kingdom of Vaiááli began probably to accept Brahmanism 
E. at this time, and we are not surprised to read the records of Chinese 
Ri. d (such as those of Hwen-thsang), who say that in the 7th centary 
| was on its decline in Vaiddli and heretical do urine 
J. 1. 20, 
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were much prevailing there. Since the 7th century A.D. there have 
taken place in India so many reconstructions of the ancient castes, made 
partly on the principle of ethnological, partly philological, partly socio- 
religions and partly political and other divisions that it is at present 
impossible to discover a single drop of Lechner blood in Indin, without 
the help of chemical analysis, It has already been said that Vaisali, in 
which the Licchavis lived in ancient days, corresponds to modern Basárh 
in the Muzaffarpur district. They gradually dispersed over different 
places in the districts of Goruckpore, Shahabad, Champaron, etc. It is 
therefore not altogether improbable that some of the people of the military 
caste of these districts may bear some remote relationship to the Liccha- 
vis of old. Wreifers of Indian history have not yet made even mention 
of the Licchavi race in their respective works. The present paper of 
mine, though extremely meagre, will, I hope, serve to draw the attention 
of scholars to the investigation of the history of this once most powerful 


race of India; ` 
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Tha Vratya and Samkara Theories of Caste. —By Satis CHANDRA Vipri- 
BHÚSANA, MA. M.R.A.S. 


No institution has exercised a greater influence upon the interests 
of mankind than that of caste. There was caste among the Egyptians, 
Colchians, Iberians, Medes, Persians and Etrureans; and in the New 
World it was found among the Peruvians aud Mexicans. It existed 
among the earliest Attic tribes and Spartans whose trades and occupa- 
tions were almost all hereditary. The laws of caste also prevailed 
among the Saxons. It is, however, in India that the caste system has 
reached its highest development, while in most other countries it 
has gradually ceased to exist. In India there is a permanent separa- 
tion of classes with hereditary professions assigned to each, and the 
most ancient documents regarding the origin of caste are to be found 
here. As the subject is being scientifically investigated by the 
Director of Indian Ethnography, I shall in the following pages give only 
a very brief outline of Vrátya and Samkara castes making only an 
incidental mention of the original castes. 


I. Oprou, Castes. 

According the Hindu Qastras, castes may be classified as (1) mils 
(original), (2) vrátya (fallen), and (3) samkara (mixed). In India 
there are four original castes, viz.: Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaigya, aud 

Cüdra. Manu* says :— 
“The Brühmana, the Kgatriya, and the Vaigya castes are the 
— twice-born ones, but the fourth, the Güdra, has one birth only; there is 

Ges no fifth caste." 

i The duties enjoined on the four castes are thus stated by 
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“The Brahmana must study, teach, offer sacrifice, act as a priest, 
and give and accept gifts. The Ksatriya should study, offer sacrifice, 
give gifts, and govern and protect people. The Vaiçya should study, 
offer sacrifice, give gifts and should cultivate lands, conduct trade, tend 
cattle and may adopt the profession of usury. The Cüdra should only 
serve the aforementioned three castes." 
According to the Rigveda* these castes sprang from Brahma the 
Supreme Being, in the following way :— 
| "The Bráhmana was his mouth, the arms were made Ksatriya, his 
thighs were what is called Vaigya, and the Cüdra sprang from his legs." 


° Seven Dvipds. 


These four castes existed in six out of the seven dvipas that were 
known to the ancient Hindus. In the Visnupurána + we read ;— 
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"In Jambu-dvipa (ludia) there live Brüáhmapa, Ksatriya, Vaiçya, 
and Cüdra. In Plaksa-dvipa these four castes are named, respectively, 
Arya, Kuru, Vivirbga, and Bhávin. In Cilmala-dvipa they are desig- 
nated as Kapila, Aruna, Pita, and Krsna respectively. In Kuga-dvipa 
they are called, respectively, Damin, Cusmin, Sneha, and Maudeha. The 
Puskara, Puskala, Dhanya, and Tispa castes (that represent, respectively, 
the Brühmaya, Ksatriya, Vaiçya, and Çüdra) inhabit the dvipa called 
Krauiica. In Cáka-dvipa the Bráhmana, Keatriya, Vaigya, and Cüdra 
are, respectively, named as Maga, Macaka, Mánasa, and Mandaga. In 
the seventh, called Puskara-dvipa, there is no superiority or inferiority 
among men." z 


Arya,—In the above we have found that the Brühmapas called 


‘Aryas lived in Plaksa-dvipa, probably identified with Ariana (the land of 


the Arii). Aria (bounded on the north by Margiane and a part of 
Baktriano, on the west by Parthia aud Karmanian desert, on the south 
by Drangiane, and on the west by Paropanisadai) was a. small province 
included in Ariana, which comprelended nearly the whole of ancient 
Persia. ! 

Damin, ete.—'The Damius were the Brálmanas of Kuga-dvipa 
(probably identical with Serike mentioned by Greek writers and in- 
habited by Damnai and other tribes). Cálmala-dvipa in which the 
Kapila Bráhmanas, and Kraufica-dvipa in which the Puskara Bráhmagas 
lived cannot be identified with accuracy. 


I do not know whether there is any particular class of Bráhmanas 
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that are specially designated as Arya in India, and whether the Aiyar 
Bráhmanas of Madras have anything to do with the Arya Brahmayas 
of Plakga-dvipa. The Kapila Brahmayas that live in Surat, Broach, 
Jambusar, etc., cannot also with any degree of certainty be identified 
with the Brihmanas of that name that lived iu Gàlmala-dvipa. I have 
leo got no document to identify the Poskarana Bráhmanas of Marwar, 
Gujerat, Bikanir, Ramgarh, etc., with the ancient Puskara Bráhmanas of 
Krauüca-dvipa. But fortunately for us the Maga Bráhmanas that 
lived in Caka-dvipa can, with a pretty accuracy, be identified with the 
Brahmans of that name that live in Behar and other provinces of India. 


Sáka-dvipi Bràhntana, 


Maga was the name of the Brihmanas of Caka-dvipa. In the 
Samba and Bhavisya Puránas the Magas are described as a class of 
Bráhmanas who descended from the disc of the Sun. In the Puránas* 
the name Maga is thus derived :— | 

“The blessed Sun-god is called Ma, and these Bráhmanas in virtue 
of their worshipping Ma are called Ma-ga." 

Regarding the origin of the Maga Brühmagas we find in the 
Puránas (such as Samba and Bhavisya) an interesting story, the sub. 
stance of which is given here: Priyavrata, son of Sváyambhuva Manu, 
was monarch over seven dvipas. After his death his son Bhavya 
became king of Cüka-dvipa. He constructed a golden image of the 
Sun and also built a temple for the idol. But as there were no Brah- 
maņas competent to consecrate the idol he prayed to the Sun-god 
himself for doing the work. Then the Sun became absorbed in deep 
| meditation and eight Bršhmanas suddenly issued out of his body. 
" Immediately after birth they addressed the Sun as father and devoted 
themselves to the study of the Vedas and Upanishads. Thereafter the 
| Sun-god asked the king to make over the temple to the charge of these 
I Brábmanas, who became worshippers of the Sun. On account of their 
í worshipping Ma (the Sun) they became styled Ma-ga. 

Their migration to India is thus described: Once Sámba, the son 
$ of Bhagavan Cri-Krepa, became overtaken by leprosy. Finding no 
r E" other means of averting the evil he approached Nárada and mournfully 
related to him the particulars of his disease. Nárada advised him to 
apes Mitra (the Sun). Accordingly he built a golden statue of the 
— ⸗ 
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Sun and a temple for it. He used to offer worship to the statue every 
day. By the grace of Mitra, Simba became cured of hia leprosy. The 
place in which-he worshipped the Sun was called Mitra-yana (the Sun- 
grove) in the Punjab. Then Simba became desirons of consecrating 
the temple and continuing worship of the Sun. Finding that the Bräi, 
manas in India were incompetent to do the work, Simba consulted with 
Narada and Gaura-mukha about the matter. They advised him to 
bring Bráhmanas from Cüka-dvipa for worship of the Sun. Accord- 
ingly, with the consent of his father, Sámba proceeded to Gáka-dvipa 
riding on Garuda, There were eighteen principal families of Maga in 
Gáka-dvipa. At the earnest, request of Simba, members of all these 
families came to Jambu-dvipa (India) and settled in a city built by 
Samba called Samba-pnura (Multan), The temple of the San was 
entrusted to them. They consecrated and offered daily worship to the 
statue. In the seventh century A.D., Hwen-thsang saw in Multan a 
magnificent temple with a golden statue of the Sun richly adorned, to 
which kings of all parts of India sent offerings. From Multan the 
Magas came to Magadha and gradually scattered themselves all over 
India. The celebrated astronomer, Varáhamihir, who was a S'áka-dvipi 
Bráhmana,* was one of the nine gems in the court of Vikramaditya. 


Maga and Magi. 


According to thé celebrated Greek geographer Ptolemy? there 
lived in India in the second century A.D. a class of Bralmanas called 
Brakkmanai Magoi. The country occupied by these Bráhmnnas was 
about the Upper Kaveri, and extended from Mount Bettigo eastward as 
far as the Batai. According to Mr. J. Campbell Brakhmanai Magoi of 
Ptolemy meant ‘sons of Brahmanas, that is, Canarese Brahmans, 
whose forefathers married women of the country, the word Magoi repre- 
senting the Canarese Maga, ‘a son." Lassen supposed that Ptolemy, by 
adding Mago! to the name of these Bráhmanas, meant to imply either 
that they were a colony of Persian priests settled in India, or that they 
‘were Bráhmanas who had adopted the tenets of the Magi; and expresses 
his surprise that Ptolemy shonld have been led into making such an 
anwarrantable supposition. 

In my humble opinion the Brakhmanai Magot mentioned by Ptolemy 
woro the same as the Maga Brahmanas mentioned in the Puranas, The 
word Magos was a very hononrable title, being equivalent to" Venerable " 








* Vide Utpala's commentary on the Vrihnt:Samhíta, and also Dr, Kern's preface 
tion of the book, —— — ' * 
MceOrindle's Ptolemy, p. 170. | De 
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or “Doctor.” It was given by the Akkadinns, the primitive inhabitants 
of Chaldea, to their wisemen, whose learning was chiefly in what we 
now eall astrology and magicnl arts. The word is found in cuneiform 
inscriptions. It was adopted by the Semitic inhabitants of Babylon, 
and from them by the Medians, Persians, and Greeks. Tho question 
as to why the Bràhmans of Gákn-dvipa wero designated Maga hns been 
and may still be answered in many different ways. Some scholars have 
identified the Cáka-dvipi Bráhmans called Maga with the Medinn priest- 
hood called Magi. I am inclined to suppose that the word Maga was a 
mere title of honour bestowed open the Bráhmans of Cáka-dvipa under 
circumstances purely political. It is known to most of us that the title 
Majumdar (or Maymu-dar) borne by some vory respectable classes of the 
Hindus is a Mahomedan word (composed of Arabic Majmu and Persian 
suffix dár) signifying a record-keeper. I would in the same way believe 
that the Brāhmans in the north-western frontier of India got the desig- 
nation Maga from the Persian or other foreign rulers.* It is & well. 
known fact that the Indian Bráhmans have been designated by Greek- 
writers as Sophists. Are not Maga and Sophist identical in meaning ? 


Position of Sáka-dvipa. 


Now it is necessary to add here a few words about the probable 
modern site of Caka-dvipa. Güka-dvipa may with pretty accuracy 
be identified with Sogdiana; at any rate the latter was included in 
the former. The river Iksu, that according to the Vignupurána 
(Book II Chapter IV) flowed through Cüka-dvipa, is, in my opinion, - 
identical with the Ozus that according to Ptolemy separated Sogdiana 
from Baktriana. The name Sogdianat exists to this day, being 

| preserved in Soghd, which designates the country lying along the 
river Kohik from Bokhara eastward to Samarkand, The records of 
Alexander's expedition give much information regarding this country, 
for the Macedonian troops were engaged for the better part of three 

| years in effecting its subjugation. 
| The Mahábhürataf helps us in determining more exactly the site 


* Referring to the Indian people living beyond the Indus, Arrinn in his Indika 
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of the original home of the Maga Brahmans. Tn the Bhigma-parva, 
Chapter XI, we find that in Gáka-dvipa the Brahmans lived in the 
province of Mriga (Mrga), Kantriyns in Masaka, Vaicyas in Mánnsa, 
and the Cüdras in Mandaga. Mriga mentioned in the Mabábhárata 
is undoubtedly a Sanskrit name for Margiane mentioned by Greek 
writers. Pliny says (lib. vi c. xvi) that Margiane was noted for ita 
Bunny skies and vines grew there in abundance. It lay confronting & 
tract of country in Parthia, in which Alexander had built Alexandria. 
The ancient city of Margiane * is represented by modern Merv. 


Süka-dvipi Kgatriya. 


The province called Mafeka of Cáka-dvipa, described in the Mah&- 
bhàürata as inhabited by Keatriyas, was no doubt the same as Maisoka (iu 
Hyrkania) mentioned by Ptolemy.t 

"The Keatriyas of Maáaka (in Gáka-dvipa) referred probably to the 
Massagetai that lived in Margiana, Sogdiana and Sakai, ete. The 
Massagetai are mentioned by Herodotus (lib. i, c. eciv.), who says that 
they inhabited a great portion of the vast plain that extended eastward 
from the Kaspian. He then relates how Cyrus lost his life in a bloody 
fight against them and their queen Tomyris. Alexander came into 
collision with their wandering hordes during the campaign of Sogdinna 
as Arrian relates (Anab. lib. iv cc. xvi, xvii). - 


Antiquity of Sáka-dvipa. 


It should also be noted here that Marakand (Www), now called 
Samarakand, which was the metropolis of Sogdiana (Váka-dvipa), was 
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+ Arrian in hia Indika (second century A.D.) observes :— 
TER “In the dominions of the Assakenoi there Ís a great city called Massaka (pro- R 
Ki bably the same as Maisoka, Masaka, or Massoi), tho seat of the sorereiga power 

| which controls the whole realm '' (MeCrindle, p- 150), . 
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well known to the ancient Hindus. In the Vedic literature mention bas 
been made of countries that lay even far off from Samarkand and Mery. 
Iu the Rigveda (7—18—19) we find mention of Yaksu, which is probably 
identical with the Oxus. In 10—34—1 of the Rigveda mention has 
been mado of the mountain called Mujavat, where Soma plants grew 
abundantly and at the foot of which lay (necording to the Matsys- 
purápa, chap. 120—19) the Inke called Sailodà, from which sprang the 
river also called Sailod&. This river is the same as Silis marked on 
geographical maps as Jaxartes (ukert Geographie der Griechen and 
Romer, vol, iii, 21, p. 238), which falla into the sen of Aral. In the 
Rámáynna * we find that the people ealled Uttara-Kuru lived on both 
banks of the river Sailodá, The Uttra-Kurus, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as Ottorokorrha? in Eastern Turkestan, have been described in the 
Aitareya.Brahmana of the Rigvedat thus :— 

"In the north, on the other side of the Himülayas, there are the 
countries called Uttara-Kuru and Uttara-Madra. The people living 
there use ablution for attaining Brahmahood. The people who make 
religious bathing in this way are called Viraj.” 

In the above we have found that the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, which 
flowed respectively through the southern nnd northern extremities of 
Sogdiana (Gáka-dvipa), were actually mentioned in the Rigveda—the 
oldest document of the Hindus. While frequent mentions have been 
made in the Vedic literature of the people who performed sacrifices, ete., 
round the Caspian Sea and Sogdiana, we do not there come across a 
single passage making even the slightest allusion to the people of 


‘southern or middle India. It is an undeniable fact that the forefathers 


of the Bráhmanasseame from the North-West, settled themselves in 
Brahmavarta (the Punjab), and gradually migrated towards the south. 
I therefore would conclude that the Cáka-dvipi Brahmans are the 
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remnants of the most ancient Brühmans* that chanted the hymna of the 
Vedas and Upanisads in the land of Aryas inthe North-West. The 
designation Maga (wise) acquired by them from Persian or other 
foreign rulers does not in any way detract the sanctity of these noble 
Brahmans of old. 

In the Puránas Cáka-dvipi Brühmans baye been described as wor- 
shippers of the Sun. "There is nothing strange in this description. All 
true Bráhmans are worshippers of the Sun. I give here a translation of 
the Vedic hymn called Gáyatri,t which is obligatory on all best Brah- 
mans of India to recite every day. It «uns thus :— 

"I adore that excellent lustre of the Sun-god that sends us in- 
telligence." A 


Graha-vipra. 


On tho authority of the Brahmayámala{ (chap. xiv) some 





* Referring to the region comprising Sogdiana und Bactriana, Heoren (Asiatic 
Nations, 2nd edition, Vol. I, p. 424) writes :— 

u Tt stood on the borders of the gold country, ‘in the road of the confluence of 
nations, according to an expression of the zond-aresta ; and the conjecture that in 
thia part of the world the human race made ita firat advance in civilization, seems 
highly probable." 
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J 

; scholars* have asserted that the Graha-vipras (whose occupation consists 
in the science of planets) belong to n certain branch of the S'aka-dvipi 

| Brahmans. The Kula-panji (family-record) of a certain class of Graha- 

vipras does, in fact, corroborate the assertion. Jyotis gástra (the science 
of time and planets) is indeed regarded in the Söryya-siddhánta as 

| having been first propounded by a person + who descended from the 

» disc of the Sun (Cáka-dvipi Btaáhmnna P). On the other hand, Í should 

add here that the ancestors of other Grahn-viprns] were tho same as 

k those of other classes of Brahmans in India, Referring to the Indian 

i Brahmans, who are designated as Sophists, Arrian 8 (in the second 

i century Á. D.) observes :— 

` “To this class the knowledge of divination among the Indians is 

. exclusively restricted, and none but a Sophist is allowed to practise that 

i art." ; 

"I II. VRĀTYA Castes. 


Iu the previous section we have found that each of the four original 
* castes had to observe certain religious rites enjoined on it by Castras. 
Those members of the first three castes who would not observe these 
rites, specially those who failed to invest themselves with the sacred 
| thread at the proper time, had to be degraded from their community. 
I These unfortunate members were called Vidtyas or fallen. Vrdtya is thus 
° defined to be a Bráhmana, Kgatriya or Vaicya who has lost caste through 
8 non-observance of Cástric rites. In the Manu-samhita|| the word Vratya 
F is thus defined :— 
“Those children whom tho twice-born beget on wives of equal 
cnsle, but who, not fulfilling their sacred duties, are excluded from the 
Savitri (investiture with the sacred thread), one must designate by the 
appellation Vratyns.”’ 








* In this connection vide Mahsmnbhopáadhysya Hara Pramid Sistri in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asintio Society of Bengal, December 1901, and Babu Nagendra 
. Nath Vasu in Bangor Játiya Itihian, 
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í The Sarajupári Graba-vipras came to Bengal from Ondh (vide their Kula- 


(00 piji). 
$ McCrindle’s Mogasthenes and Arrinn, p. 209. 
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In the Vedic literature, however, the word Vrüiya beara a wider 
signification, There we find that all people—whether natives of India 
or foreigners—who were not within the pale of Brühmanic civilization 
were also included among the Vratyas. In the Tándya Mahábráhmana 
of the Sámaveda (chapter 17, section 4) the Kaugitakis * have been spe- 
cially noted ns Vrüfya and Yayfiðvakirna. The l7th chapter of the 
Tàndya Mahábráhmana of the Sàmaveda + begins with the description 
of the following myth regarding the Vratyas :— 

“When the Devas ascended to Svarga some of their fellow-brethren 
still wandered on earth as Vrátyas, “These latter being afterwards 
desirous of joining their for tunate brethren, came to the spot whence 
they had ascended to Svarga, but owing to their ignorance of the hymn 
(Vedic), they could not accomplish their object. The Devas, sympathis- 
ing with their less fortunate brethren, asked Marnts to teach them the 
necessary hymn. The Vratya Devas, having thus learnt the hymn 
called odaga with the metre called Anustubh, ascended subsequently to 
Svargn.'' 

The above, I think, is a mere allegorical way of describing how 
foreigners became from time to time incorporated in the society of 
Brahmans by learning the Vedic practices. 

I have already referred to the fact that most parts of Central and 
Western Asia were known to the Hindus. In the 5th Book of the 
Atharva-veda £ we farther find that to the Brahmans of ancient India, 
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Gandháris, Müjavants, Cüdras, Mahüvrsas and Váblikas in the North- 
West were not less known than the Angas nud Magadhns in the east. 

In the 15th Book of the Atharva-veda called Vratya-kanda* the 
Vrátyas have been greatly extolled. Thus we read :— 

“He, in whose house a learned Vrátya puts up for a single night, 
acquires mastery over all the pious people of this world. He, in whose 
house he resides for two nights, becomes chief among all the pious 
people of the sky. He earns all the virtues of heaven, in whose house a 
learned Vrātya resides for three nights. He is certainly destined to be 
supreme among the virtuous of the virtuous, in whose house the learned 
Vratya becomes guest for four nights. He will certainly gain immeasur- 
able virtue, in whose house the Vrátyá will live for innumerable 
nights.” 

The Vratya Kündat of the Atharvaveda ends thus — 

“I bow down to the Vratya in the west by day and to the Vratya 
in the east by night.” 

Mágadhas or the people of Behar have been repeatedly mentioned 
in the Vrátya Kinda. As the Vratya people referred to in the Vedic 
literature cannot, owing to distance of time, be identified with the 
people of modern India I shall illustrate my theory of the Vratya 
castes by references to the Manusamhita, &c., the present recensions of 
which were, according to scholars, prepared about the lst century A.D. 
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Manu affords us a pretty long list of the Vrátya people. In his Hat 
of Vrátya Brühmans* we find the following people :— 

Vrütya Brahmana,— From the Vrütya Brahmana @pring the wicked 
Bhrjja Kantaka, the Avantya, the Vátadbüna, the Puspadha, and the 
Caikha." 

In reality these people were distinctly foreign or aboriginal races. 

Avantya.—Referred to in Baudhayana (1, 2, 13) was probably the 
name of the Brahmanna inhabitants of Avanti (Ujjain). The probable 
reason of the Avantyas being designated Vratyas is that they were 
greatly influenced by Buddhism. Avanti, which formed the western 
part of the great kingdom of Malwa, was ruled by the eldest sons of the 
Buddhist emperors of Magaðha. Thus Asoka, who was emperor of 
Magadha, had at first been ruler of Avanti. So also was Asoka's son 
Mahinda prince of Avanti. It is a well-known fact that the priests of 
Avanti took a prominent part in the great second Buddhist convocation 
about 443 B.C. In fact, Brahmanism did not properly flourish in Avanti 
until about 71 B,C., when it declared independence of Malava. We can 
therefore fairly conjecture that the inhabitants of Avanti were called 
Vratyas, owing to their leaning towards Buddhism. 

Váta-dhána —Enumerated among the northern tribes, is probably the 
same as Vethadina or Vetha-dipa described in the canonical Pali works. 
Accordiug to the Maha-parinibbana-sutta the Brahmnuns of Vetha-dipa 
were devotees to Buddha and his religion. In chap. VI of the work 
it is distinctly stated that, on the demise of Buddha in 543 B.C., the 
Brahmanas of Vetha-dipa claimed and actually received 8th part of the 
relics of his body on which they built a great stüpa. Vetha-dipa was 
situated in or near the district of Sahabad. We can thus well imagine 
why the Váta-dhánas or Bráhmanns of Vetha-dipa were called Vrátyaa. 

Vratya-Ksatriya.—Among the Vrütya-Ksatriyas ¢ Manu includes 
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the Jhalla, the Malla, the Nicchivi, the Nata, the Karana, the Khasa, and 
Dravida. He further says: "In consequence of the omission of sacred 
rites and of thir not consulting Bráhmanas, the following Kratriyas 
have gradually sunk in this world to the condition of Cüdras; viz., the 
Paundrakas, the Audras, the Dravidas, the Kambojas, the Yavanas, the 
Gúkas, the Páradas, the Pahlavas, the Cinas, the Kirütas, and the Dara- 
das.” 

It is scarcely necessary for me to observe here that most of the 
tribes mentioned by Manu as Vrātya Keatriyns were foreigners. Á few 
there are who were nborigines of India. Regarding each of these tribes 
a short note is added below :— 

Jhalla.—This tribe still lives in Northern India under the name of 
J hál. 

Malla— The Mallas were a Buddhist people that, according to the 

Maháparinibbána-sutta, lived in Pává and Kusinára in the district of 
Gornckpore. Megasthenes and Pliny mention them as Malli, * iu whose 
country was mouut Mallus, bounded by the Ganges. 

Nicchivi.—Tle same as Licchavis, who, according to the Mahapari- 
mibbüna- sutta, lived in Vaisali (moden Basárh) in the district of Muz- 

arpore. They were powerful in the 5th contury B.C. Samuel Beal is 
inclined to identif y them with a branch of the Yue-chi race f that lived 
án the western border of China. But I think the Nicchivis were the 
same as Nisibis or Nysaioi mentioned by Ptolemy and Arrian. They 
lived in Nysa, or Nissa north of Elburz mountains, between Asterabad 
and Meshd. Inthe 4th century B.C., Megasthenes saw in India a race 
called Nesei (probably the same as Niibi. Nicchivi, or Licchavi). In 
the Ballāla-charita chap. XVIII, the Nicchivis have been regarded as 
pure Ksatráyas and designated as Nikubhas. 

Nata.—The Nats,t who, according to Wilson, correspond in their 
bis with the Gipsies of Europe, live in the districts of Bhagalpore, 

f Gazipore, Oudh, Marwar, Kattywar, &c. The Natas were, I think, a 

| branch of the nomadic people of Sakai (in Central Asia). 

Karana.—The Karanas were probably the same as the people of 

_ Khaurana who, according to Ptolemy, lived in Skythia i in Central Asia, 

E. The w word Korano that is found inscribed on old coins is probably the 

same as Karana. According to Samuel Beal§ Korana and Kushüna are 
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WI E + Beate Baddhistic Records, Vol. 11, p. 67. 
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only different forms of the same word. Now the Kushana tribe, to 
which King Kanishka belonged, has been designated by Chinese authors 
as Kwei-shwang, which was a branch of the very powerful race called 
by Chinese writers as Yuechi that lived in Central Asia on the Chinese 
borders. It is therefore not altogether improbable that Karana, Korana 
Kushána, Kwei-shwang, and Khaurana were names of one and the same 
tribe that lived in Central Asia. 

Now Karana is the name of a well-known Indian caste. People 
belonging to that caste live in various parts of India, occupying social 
position below the Rajputs. : 

"The people called Karan also live in the eastern hilla of Assam, in 
Burma, and Siam. 

— Khasa.—The Kliasas came from Kasia (Kashgar? ) in Skythia (in 
Central Asia) and settled in large numbers in the Upper Punjab, where 


they were, according to the Baddhist chronicles of Ceylon, subdued by 


ASoka about 260 B.C. They were chief among the mountain tribes that, 
according to the Rájatarangini, bordered on Kasmira. 
McCrindle observes :— 


" Baber knows also that a people of tlie name of Khas is indigenous - 


to the high valleys in the neighbourhood of the eastern Hindu-Koh ; 
and with every reason, we nttach to this indigenous people the origin of 


the name of Kashgar, which is twice reproduced in the geography (of ` 


Ptolemy) of these high regions.* 

The Khasas live in great number in Nortliern India under the name 
of Khas or Khasiya. Referring to the Khasiyas, Rev. Mr. Sherringt 
observes :— | 

“This is an extensive tribe of Rajputs inhabiting the hill country 
of Garhwal, Kumaon, and Dehra Dio. Their right to the rank of 
Rajputs is questioned by some Hindus......................The natives of 
Kumaon look upon the Khasiyas as the oldest inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, ” | 

Dravída — The Dravidians of Southern India, consisting of inuumer- 
able tribes of diverse socinl positions, have been collectively designated 
as Kentriyas (Vrátya) in as much as they were noted for their valour 
even before the rise of the Audhra, Chola, Pandya, and other dynasties. 
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Greek legenda as Kanyski Korano, and in the Bactrian Pali legends and Mant te 
inscription he is called Kanishka the Kushüna, or “of the Gashana family" con- 
necting him with the tribe called by Chinese Kwei-shwang. Korano and Kushána 
nre only different forms of the sume word. (Beal's Records, Vol. I, p. 86, note.) 
* SoCrindle's Ptolemy, p. 394. 
t+@herring'a Hinda Castes and Tribes, Vol. I, pp. 212-43, 
J.1. 22. 
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Paundraka,—The ancient people of Pundra-bardhana correspond- 
ing to modern Dinajpur nnd Maldah in Northern Bengal. The worst 
specimens of the Paundrakas still live in Northern Bengal under the 
name of Púdo. 

Audra.—The people of Orissa. 

Kaméoja.—The Kümbojas were the people that inhabited the Hindu 
Kush mountain, which separates the Giljit valley from Balkh. 

Yavana.—Probably the Bactrian Greeks. The Yavanas are men- 
tioned in the Mahábhárata (Sabhaparva, Chap. 32) aud Visnupuránn, 
etc. 
~ Caka.—The people of Sakai bounded*on the west by Sogdiann, on 
the north and east by Skythin, and on the south by Imaos (Boloor 
chain). According to Ptolemy* the country of Sukai was inhabited by 
nomads. They had no towns, bat dwelt in woods and caves. The 


— principal tribes living in Sakai were (1) Karatai, (2) Komaroi, (3) Ko- 


medai, (4) Massagetai, (5) Grynaioi Skythni, (6) Toornai, (7) Byltai, 
etc. 

Párada —Páradas were probably the people of Parndene in Ged- 
rosia ( Baluchistan). 

Pahlava.—Probably the people of Parthia. They nre mentioned in 
the Mahabharata (Sabhüparva, Clap. 32). In the Visnu-puránat they 
are described as a Vrátya Ksatriya race conquered by Sagara and sent- 
enced by him to wear beards. The Vallabhi gowalas of the present 
day may, perhaps be traced to the pastoral tribes of the Pahlavas. 

1 Cina,—The people of China. 
Kirüta.—The Kirátas are a flat-faced people (decisively Mongolian 


. in appearance) that are very numerous in Sikkim, east Nepal, Darjeel- 


ing, ete. According to Ptolemy Kirrhadia or the residence of the 
Kirátas lay in the-east-north-east frontier of India notably in modern 
7'pperah. Bat in reality Kirrhadia included Sylhet, Assam, Kooch 
Behar and Rungpore too. McCrindlet observes :— 

“ Although the Kirata, long before the time in which he (Ptolemy) 
lived, had wandered from their northern fatherland to the Himalaya 
and thence spread themselves to the regions on the Brahmaputra, still 
it is not to be believed that they should have possessed themselves of ter- 
ritory so far south as Caturgráma (Chittagong), and a part of Arakan, 
We can therefore be scarcely mistaken if we consider the inhabitants 


a of this territory at that time as a people belonging to further India, and 








Sg MceCrindle's Ptolemy, pp. 283.84. ` 


+ Wilson's Vignapuriga, p. 375, : 
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3 » 
in fact as tribal relatives of Tamerai, who possessed the mountain re- 
e gion that lay back in the interior „... ."" "e 
Darada,—The Daradas, mentioned in the Mahabharata and Rája- | 
taraygini, were the people of Dardistan. They inhabited the moun- A 
tain region which lay to the eastof the Lambatai and of Sonasteneg and E 
to the north of the nppermost part of the course of the Indus along 3. 
the north-west frontier of Káémira. McCrindle* observes:— | 
" This was the region made so famous by the story of the gold-dig- ` 
ging ants first published to the west by Herodotus (lib. iii, ceii) and 
afterwards repeated by Megasthenes, while version of it is to be found 
> in Strabo (lib xv, ci 44), and in Arrian’s Indika (sec. 15) and also in 
Pliny (lib. vi, exxi and lib. xi, exxxvi)." 
Vratya Vaigya.—Referring to the Vratya Vaicyas Manu says:— 
“From the Vratya Vaigya caste aro born Sudhanvan, 
Kaviga, Vijanman, Maitra and Sátvata," | 
Nothing is known abont the people mentioned here. A little that ` 
is known about Karusa is noted below. 
| Kárüsa.—The people called Kárüsa are mentioned in the Visnu- 
* purána (Book II, Chap. III). In the Mahabharata we find that King of 
b» Karüsaf attended the sabhñ of Yudhisthira. Some identify Kárúsa 
with n part of the district of Slinhabad, but I think the people called ` — 
Kárúsa were the same as Cnlissae that, nccording to Megasthenes 
(MeCrindle, p. 137), lived beyond the Ganges.? 













Ze | From the above it is evident that tlie people of Parthia, Paradene, 
a^ Balkh, Sakai, Skythia, Sériké, China, Dardistan, Nepal, Sikkim, Behar, 
ec Orissn, Northern Bengal, Southern India, Kirrhadia, ete., have all been 
Ft called Vratyns or non-observers of Vedic rites. In fact the foreigners 
Se and aborigines who were not followers of Brahmanism were called 
S u Vratyas, | 

x x * McCrindle's Ptolemy, p. 107. 
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Vratya-stoma.—In the first paragraph of this section the distinc- 
tion between a pure caste and a Vratya caste has already been indicat- 
ed. It now remains to give a short account of the sacrifice by which a 
Vrütya could be admitted into n pure caste. In the Tàndyna-pafica- 
| vimea Bráhmana of the Sámaveda this sacrifice called Vratya-stoma 
| has been described at length. Itis of various kinds, of which two may 
| be mentioned hero. The first, called Hina-vratya, was a sacrifice that 
was performed for the conversion of the unfranchised people, and tle 
| second, called Gara-gir, was that for the re-admission of the degraded 
ones, . 
The people called Hinn-vrátyas* are thus described in the Tàndya- 
Malábrálmana: “Verily the Hina-vrütyas are those who wander on 
[ enrth as Vastyes do not practise Brahmacaryya, do not till land, nor 
d carry on trade.” 
| The Gara-girst (lit. ‘swallowers of poison’) are thus described: 
“Those are called Gara-gir who eat the food to be eaten by 
Brálmanns, who though not abused complain of being abused, who 
punish those not deserving punishment, and who though not initinted 
speak the language of the initiated.” 
In the Tandy: a-Mababrahmana of the Samaveda and Crauta-Sütra 
of Látyáyana it is stated that the Vrátya householder who wishes to 
perform the Vrátya-stomaf should secure a turban, a whip, a small 
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ET Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XIX of 1895-97. 
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bow (withont arrows), a chariot (with boards), a cloth (with black 
borders), two pieces of woollen garment, a silver coin, a pair of black 
shoes (with ears), thirty-three cows, etc. 

As soon as the sacrifice is performed he should give these things to 
his old brethren who still remain Vrityas or toa contemptuous Brah- 
mana of the province of Bihar (Brahma-bandhu Magadhadesiyaya). Tt 
ig further stated that there should be at least thirty-three Vratyas for 
performing this sacrifice. When such a sacrifice was performed the 
Vrütyas, having secured the rights and privileges of the twice-born 
castes, might afterwards learn the Vedas, perform sacrifices, receive 
presents and dine with Brahmanas without being required to submit to 
penance. Thisis a very brief account of the Vratya theory. It is, 
however, necessary to add here a few words about the “ contemptuous 
Brühmans" of Vihàra (Magadha) who used to accept the gifts given by 
Vratyas. I suppose these Brahmanas are now-a-days called Agra- 
dānis., | | 

Agradüni Bráhmana.— According to the Brahmavaivarta Purána 
the Agradànis area class of degraded Bráhmanas who receive presents 
or take things previously offered to the dead. In the present days the 
Agradüni Brábmanas receive in the Preta Craddha or obsequious cere- 
mony such presents as sofas, wooden shoes, calves, gold pieces, sesamum 
seeds, Ze, They also receive all gifts in the Prayascitta (or the ceremony 
for expiation of sins). Now, this Prayécitta is nothing but a Vrātyn- 
stoma. Iam therefore inclined to believe that the Agradáni Bráhmans 
of the present day ure descendants of those Bráhmans of Vihar (Brahma- 
bandhu Magadhadesiya) who used to accept gifts from tbe Vratyas in the 
days of composition of tlie Tandya-Mahabrahmana and Latyayava Crauta- 
Sütra, 

It is very difficult to say at what period the Vratya-stoma became 
stopped in India. Perhaps the real truth is that it was never stopped. 
It still continues in a modified shape under the name of Práyaseitta. 
But the rigidity of the Hindu society of modern times forms a strong 
contrast to the flexibility of that of the ancient days. Social exclu- 
siveness perhaps commenced in India with the Mahomedan invasion of 
the country in the 9th century A-D. ; for, even as late as about the Tth 
century A.D. the Huns and other foreigners had been incorporated in 
the Hindu society and ranked as Ksatriyas. 
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b III. SANKARA CASTES: 


In later Sanskrit works the word Vrátya is very seldom found. 
7 The term that repeatedly occurs here is Samkara. It is thns defined by 
Manu? :— 

“ By adultery committed by persons of different castes, by marriages 
with women who ought not to be married, and by neglect of the duties 
: prescribed by S'ástras, are produced children who are called Varpa- 
Samkara (or simply Samkara).” 

Thus, according to tradition, Samkara signifies those castes that are 
4 said to have been produced by ¢ mixture of different castes. As the 
mixture can take place in innumerable wags the number of mixed castes 
€ is unlimited. Thusthe four original castes by intermarriage can give rise 
to twelve mixed castes. These twelve by mixture among themselves 
and with the four original castes may produce hundreds of other castes. 
he In this way the mixed castes may be multiplied infinite-fold. This is a 
very brief statement of the traditional theory. My own theory about 
i 
f 


Nà. ku TZ EN 
" 


the Samkara is quite different, Iu my opinion, the Vratya and other 
people, having entered the hierarchy of Bráhmanas, were called Samkara. 
The Samkaras were, in fact, the people (foreigners or aborigines) who 
entered the Brahmanic society at a comparatively late time. Let me 
illustrate my theory by reference to the Samkara castes mentioned in 
the Mannsamhitá (Book X). The Samkara castes which, according to 
Manu, were produced from parents of different castes are shown below 
with a short note of mine appended to some of them : — 

Ambastha—is, according to Manu, son of a Brahmana father and 
Vaisya mother. But in all probability the Ambastha is identical with 
the tribe called Ambautai that, according to Ptolemy, lived in paropani- 
sadai (in Ariana) in the eastern part of the Hindu Kush mountain. 
Lassen thinks that these Ambautai may have been connected in some way 
E with the Ambastai that lived round the country of Bettigoi. The locality 
E aði the Ambastai is quite uncertain, In Yule’s map they are placed donbt- 

ally to the south of the sources of the Mahanadiof Orissa. According to 
| MoCrindlet the Ambastai represent the Ambastha of Sanskrit, a people 
ientioned in the Epics, where it is said that they fought with the club 
Pe: for aweapon. In the time of Alexander tribes of Ambasthas lived in the 

| Panjab (McCrindle’s Megasthenes, p. 149). 
. . Nisada — According to Manu, son of a Bráhmana father and Sidra 
.. mother. But in reality Nisada was tho name of an m aboriginal people of 
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India mentioned in the Nirukta (3-8). In the Lütyáyana-Cranta-Sütra 
(8-2-8) mention has been made of Nigáda-gramas ( villages possessed by 
Nisüdas). In the Ramiyana (Ayodhya kánda 50) we find that Guha, 
the lord of Nisádas, who reigned in Sringaverapura was so pious that 
he showed hospitality to Ramachandra during his exile in the forest, 
Some sny Sringaverapura lay in Berar; others think it was situated in 
the neighbourhood of the district of Mirzapore, while a third class of 
scholars identify it with Sungroor, 

Párasava —Same as Nisáda. 

Ugra (Aguri).—Son of a Kgatriya father and Sidra mother. 

Avrita.—According to Mann, son of a Brühmanpa father and Ugra 
mother,  Avrta is perhaps the same as Abaortæ that, according to 
Megasthenes, lived beyond the Indus towards the Caucasus. MeCrindle 
(Megasthenes, p. 149) observes :— 

“The Afghan tribe of the Afridis may perhaps represent the Ab- 
aorta.” 

Abhira.—According to Maun, son of a Bráhmana father and Am. 
bastha mother. „In reality the Abhiras (the Ahirs of common speech) 
were the pastoral tribes that inhabited the lower districts of the north- 
west as far as Sindh. The country of the Abhiras was called Abiria (in 
Indo-Seythia) that lay to the east of the Indus above where it bifurcites 
to form the delta. Some scholars maintain that Abiria was the same as 
Ophir of the Christian Scriptures.* According to the Visnupurana (Book 
IV, Chap. 24) the Abhiras conquered Magadha and reigned there for 
several years. 

Sata.—According to Manu, son of a Keatriya father and Bráhmana 
mother. But Sita was perhaps the same as Setw that, according to 


M ienes, lived in the neighbourhood of Dardistan. 


atdehaka.—According to Manu, son of a Vaicyn father and Bráh- 
mana mother. But Vaidehakas were perhaps a tribe of the aborigines 
of Videha (Darbhanga). 
` ` Gandala.—According to Manu, son of a S'üdra father and Bráhmana 
mother. ‘This was in reality the name of the ferocious aborigines of India 


Mügadha.—According to Manu, son of a Ksatriya mother aud | ` 


Vaicya father. This was probably an aboriginal tribe of Behar. 
` Ksattri,.—According to Manu, son of a S'üdra father and Keatriya 


mother. But according to Greek writerst the people that held the 


territory comprised between the Hydraotes (Ràvi) and the Hyphasis 


(Biyas) were the Kathaioi (or Ksatriaioi) whose capital was Sangala. 
"The name is still found spread over an immense area in the north-west š 
of Infia, under forms slightly variant. A tribe of the Ksattris named 


+ McCriudlo's Ptolemy, pp. 157-58. 
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Káthis, issuing from the lower parts of the Panjab, established them- 
selves in Surástra, and gave the name of Kithiabad to the great penin- 
sula of Gujerat. 

Ayogava.—According to Manu, son of a Sidra futher and Vai&yn 
mother. 

Dhigvana.— According to Manu, son of a Brühmana father and 
Ayogava mother, 

Pukkasa.— According to Manu, son of a Nisüda father and S'üdra 
mother. 

Kukkutaka, —Son of a Südra'father and Nisida mother. 

Svapðka.—Son of a Kentri father and Ugra mother. 

Vena.—Son of a Vaidehaka fatherjand Ambastha mother. 

Sairandhra,—Son of a Dasyu father and Á vogava mother, 

Maitreyaka.—Son of a Vaideha father and Ayogava mother, 
-  Kaivarta.—According to Manu, son of a Nisüda father and Áyogavn 
mother. Butthe Kaivartas were perhaps a tribe of the original inhabit- 
anta of Bengal, etc. In the Rámáyana (Ayodhyakanda 83) they are des- 





cribed as moving in cow-carts and (in the Ayodhyákanga 84) as posses- 


sors of five hundred boats. 
Mürgava.—'The same as Kaivarta. 
Döga.— The same as Kaivarta. 
Kürürara.—Son of a Nisüda father and Vaideha mother. 
Andhra — According to Manu, son of a Vaidehaka father and Kara- 
vara mother. The Andhras were pérhaps the same as Andharæ mentioned 


by Megasthenes as living near the upper Narmada (McCrindle, p. 138). 


-  Meda.—Son of a Vaidehaka father and Nisáda mother.* 
i Pandusopaka.—Son of a Candala father and Vaideha mother. 
Ahindaka.—Son of a Nisšda father and Vaideha mother. 


|.  "Bapüka.—Son of Candála father and Pukkasa mother. 


` Antyüvasüyin.—Son of Candala father and Nigáda mother. 
"Tn the above we have found that the so-called mixed (Sarkara) 
castes nre not mixtures of different castes, but are integral races of 


a> 


| people whose ancestors were either aboriginal inhabitants of India or 


. intruders from outside. I may also cite here a few instances of castes ihat 
had previously been regarded as Vrātyas, but in later days were reckoned as 
Samkaras. We have already seen that the Karana, Paundraka, Malla, 


3 "E ai, ^ were regarded by Manu as Vrütya Ksatriyas. But in later Sanskrit 


EI SE 
JT CS e * The Monghyr iuscription, which belongs to the earlier part of the 8th 





„also names the Meda ns a low tribe of this region (Asintic Researches, 
i eg i p. 128, Caleutta, 1788), and, what ia remnrkable, their name is fon] joined 
hat of the Andhra, precisely. ns in the text of Manu (MeCrindle'a Megasthenes, 
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works they have been regarded as mixed castes. Thua in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purána ths Karaya is mentioned as having been born of a 
Vaicya father and Sidra mother, the Paundraka from a Vaicya father 
and Gugdi mother, and the Malla from a Leta father and Tibara mother. 
The Bharjjakantakas, who, we have seen, were regarded by Manu as 
Vratya Brahmnnas, have been described in the Gautama Samhita 
(Chap. IV) as a mixed caste born from a Bralimana father and Vaigya 
mother, The Yayauas, who were regarded by Manu as Vratya Keatriyas, 
have been described in the Gautama-Samhita as a mixed caste born 
from a Ksatriya father and S'üdra mother. The Kiráta mentioned in 
the Manusamhita as Vrátya Keatriya has been described in the Ballala- 
charita as a mixed caste born from a Vaigya father and Bráhmana mother, 
Sardka—The Sarákas returned in the Government Census as a Jain 
or Buddhist sect have been mentioned in the Brahma- Vaivarta Purána as 
a Hindu caste born of a Jolá father and Weaver mother. In reality the 
Sarákas are immigrants from Serike (in Central Asia). The Jain sect 
called Saraogie is perhaps identical with the people called Sorgae* that, 
according to Megasthenes (in the 4th century B.C.), occupied a tract of 
country lying above the confluence of the Indus with the stream of the 
combined rivers of the Panjab. According to Jain accounts, Sarnogies 
are descendants of those Rajputs and Vaicyas who were converted to 
Jainism by Acharyya Jina-sena in Khandela (north of Jaipur) in the 
year 643 after Mahavira, 1.e., in 116 A.D. Sorgae therefore in the 2nd 
century A.D. advanced as far south as Jaipur. I do not find any 
intimate relation between the Saraogies and Sarákas. However, both 
might perhaps have come from Serike (in Central Asia), one through 
the north-western frontier and the other through the north-eastern. 
Kaiwarta, §c.—The Kols, who are evidently an aboriginal wild people 
of India, have been designated in the Brahmavaivarta Puršna as a mixed 
caste born of a Leta father and Tibara mother. The Kaivartas, who were 
perhaps the original (and once very powerful) inhabitants of Bengal, have, 
we have seen, been described in the Manusamhita as a mixed caste born 
from a Nisáda father and Ayogava mother, but in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purána as that born from a Keatriya father and Vaigya mother. The 
Andhra, Chola, and Pandya tribes of the Dravidian people became in 
course of time reckoned as pure Ksatriyas. The Támila tribe of Dravida 


made several inroads iuto Ceylon, and the 5th century A.D. five Támila 


"kings successively reigned in the island. The Támils came towards the 


north, too, and the Tambuli caste of Bengal was perhaps formed by them. 


I think I need not cite any more examples to establish my theory of 
x Sarka castes 


* MeOrindlə'a Megnsthenes, p. 149. 
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Origin of Samkara Castes.—1t should be observed here that in the 
|. primitive stage of the Hindu society, when the foreigners and nborigines 
4 first came in contact with each other, intermarriage among different 
~ Castes did perhaps prevail, The Bráhmnna could marry girls of all the 
_ —— four castes, the Ksatriyn of three castes, the Vaicya of two castes, and 
L the Sidra of his own caste only. The children born of parents of 

different castes generally got the rank of their father. Manu* discusses 
|.  - the point thus :— 
* *60. As good seed, springing up in good soil, turns out perfectly 
I well, even so the son of an Aryan by an Aryan woman is worthy of all 
f the sacraments. x 
Ja “70. Some sages declare the seed to,be more important, and others 
| the field ; and ngain others nssert that the seed and the field are equally 
important; but the legal decision on this point is as follows :— 
















LI 

á pl Seed sown on barren ground perishes in it ; a fertile field also, 
in which no good seed is sown, will remain barren. 

EL- | *79, As through the power of the seed, sons born of animals be- 


| J eame sages who are honoured and praised, hence the seed is declared to 
n2 be more important." | 
Regarding the distribution of assets among the sons born of wives 
of different castes, Manuf lays down :— | | 
^ Let the son of the Bráhmani wife take three shares of the estate, 

the son of the Ksatriya two, the son of the Vaigyü a share and a half, 
and the son of the Sudrá may take one share.” ip GIA 

. Intermarringe is of two kinds; Anuloma and Pratiloma. © The 
— — former is that in which a man of a higher caste marries à woman-of n 
lower caste, and the latter is quite reverse of the former. Manu's laws 
concern themselves with anulomaja children. There is no definite law 
regarding the pratilomaja children. They get the rank of either of the 
|. parents according to expediency. Thus, the Anulomaja and Pratilomaja 
P children did not constitute tho Samkara castes, but became absorbed in 


. one or other of the four original castes. | 
|. —.  "fhe anuloma marriage sanctioned by Manu and other lawgivers 
. prevailed at a time when each of the four original castes possessed the 
|». power of assimilating in itself people of the other castes ; nay, all people 
. —foreigners or aborigines. In course of time the four original castes, 
having lost this power of assimilation, became stereotyped. At that 
stage tho foreigners and aborigines had to perform the purifiontory 
. ceremony called Vrátya-stoma before they could get admittanco into 
x society of Brábmana, Ksatriya, or Vaigya. The four castes which had 
© G. Bubler’s Mannsnrhhita, Book X (translated in S.B.E. series). © 


+ G. Bnhler'a Manusnmhita, Book IX. 
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in the beginning been living organisms became by and by dead crystals, 
nnd there came a time when even the Vratya-stoma became insufficient 
for the incorporation of outsiders. At this stage each tribo of nnfrau- 
chised people, after being admitted into the Hindu society, formed a 
caste of its own. In this way innumerable castes (wrongly called 
Samkara or mixed) became formed. In the present age of civilization 
the so-called Samkara castes are in their turn tending towards mergence 
in the four original castes and each man i8 trying to trace his descent 
from the earliest Bráhmana, Ksatriya, Vaicya, or Cüdra forefather. It 
is probable that in course of time thæentire Hindu population of India 
will be absorbed in the four original castes for whom alone duties, ete., 
were prescribed by Sástras. But the defect of the matter lies in the 
fact that the fourfold classification of castes does not completely suit 
the present condition of the Hindu society. 

From what we have found here it is evident that the traditional 
Samkara process of birth exists in mere theories, but does not corre- 
spond to actual facts. No caste ever came into existence in the way 
presupposed by the traditional theory. I do not include here among the 
Samkarns those people who in the early stage of the Hindu society 
were born from parents of different castes; for, they did not contitute 
a fifth caste, but used to become incorporated in the caste of their father. 
It is, however, undeniable that even in the present day there are some 
rare instances of the father and mother being of different castes, but in 
thoso cases the children get the rank of either of the parents. In 
Darjeeling I met with several instances in which the Bráhmana father 
and Chatri mother gave birth to children that were Chatris, but I never 
met with a single instance in which a Bráhmana father and Chatri 
mother gave birth to a child that produced a third caste. Though the 
Samkara process of birth is an absolute myth, it must be admitted 
that the theory of Samkara castes expounded in the Bráhmanic 
Sāstras is indeed very grand. The Bráhmana legislators by 
tracing the four original castes from the diferent limbs of 
Brahma the Supreme Being and then deriving all other castes from a 
mixture of the four thoroughly established the «nity and common 
footing of all the members of the Hindu society. All castes, from 
Brahmans to Chandálas, nre shown to be directly or indirectly 
connected with the Supreme Being and the gradations of honour 
existing among the members of different castes are also duly maintained. 
But it should be observed here that the Vratya theory was very much 


simpler, for it assumed only four classes of people. The Vratya people, 


having performed the Vratya-stoma, could freely mix with members of 
the four pure and original castes on terms of equality, 
kd 
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PREFACE. 


 —— 


1 AT the latter end of my two years’ duty in Ohitrál,in - 
March 1898, I prepared, during the short periods of 
leisure at my disposal, a vocabulary of 1,744 sentences from 
English into the Bashgali Káfir dialect and portions of a 
short grammar, with the aid of two of the most intelli- 
gent Kafirs of Kamdésh and the Bashgal Valley who 
could be obtained, viz., Shér Malik and Gul Mir (a man 
with at least one alias), both of whom are well known 
to Sir George Robertson. 
The services of Taman Khan, an intelligent Chitrali, 
k. were secured to assist in these translations. No bond fide 
+ Kafir, conversant with either Urdū, Persian or Pushto, 
or in fact any language except his own and a little Chitráli, 
was available. Both the Kāfirs employed knew a few 
words of, but could not converse at all readily in, Urdú, 
and had a very useful knowledge of Chitrali. Taman 
Khan understood Urdü and Persian well. 

Before commencing this task I had studied the 
Khowar or language of Chitral. As the Kafirs mix more 
freely with Chitralis than with any other race, those 
a residing in the eastern portion of Káfiristán pick up a 

certain amount of the Chitrali language, and several of 
their idioms—(in the Bashgali dialect at all events)—are 
: identical with those of the Chitrali or Khowar. Every 
K E one of the sentences now published [except 12 taken from ` 
| other sources marked (T)] was taken down by me per- 
a sonallye: some were frequently gone over, on successive 
` daya, , to insure ss. much ; Ces as possible. R 
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The Kafir dialects are not written. There are no Kafir 
books, and it is generally said there are no rock inscrip- 
| tions in the country which would help to throw any light 
E. on the origin of the language, It would be interesting 

, to find the rock inseription, ordered to be set up by 

the Emperor Timuür, referred to in Appendix I, if it is 
in existence.* Sir George Robertson (1896) and Dr. Wolff 

(1861) mention a rumour thaf some rock inscriptions 
exist in the country, and Colonel Gardner states he saw 
some about 1826 A.D. The popular Kafir sentiment regard- 
ing writing and reading will be found recorded in sentence 
No. 1129. ‘he Káfirs, however, have a legend that, at 
one period of their race, they practised reading and writing. 
It seems desirable that the language, as it is now 
used, should be mastered, for the Afghan rule must result 
in its becoming largely modified. 

As a consequence of the conversion of the Kafirs to 
` Mahomedanism, which will take place to a large extent 
2 within a few years, very many of their manners, customs, 

and religious and social ceremonies will undergo a great 
oe change. Indeed it is hardly too much to predict that, as 
no written records exist of the Káfir languages, in a few 


E 


3" E. 9 Since the — was printed '* The Life of Abdur. Rahman, Á of t Afghanis- 
dan, ( G.C.B., G.C.8.1.," edited by Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan, ‘London, 
1900, has been published. i 
The following is an extract from pages 291, 292 :— a 
| “I intend to make the Fort of Kullum (which is situated in the heart of 
- Kkiiristkn in the most impregnable part of the country, owing to its strong posi- 
tion) the military station for the main body of my army: on the northern frontier. 


Fi bump H . L * * 


Kä It will be interesting to my readers to hear á stone was breng the sate of 

> the Far of Kullam, on which these words ras ha idm | es P 

“Phe Great Mogul Emperor. Timour was the first Muslim conqueror w M 
juished the c — —— tagið up to this point, but coulf not take - 
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years, the new rulers of the country will have swept into 
oblivion the very names of some of their ceremonies, deities, 
and customs, so that these will be lost to all possibility of 
research. Thus the Persian words réza, fast; Khuda, God ; 
bihisht, Heaven ; dëzakh, Hell, have been grafted into the 
language, and are largely used. 

It is believed that the Basþgali dialect, with minor 
“modifications, is understood by most of the Siáhpösh 
Kafirs. 

The people of Kafiristan do not generally speak of 
themselves, nor of their language, as Káfir. They are 
known amongst themselves as belonging to certain clans 
or valleys, such as Bashgali, “a man who resides in the 
valley of Bashgal"; Waiguli, “a man of the Waigul 


K. district," and the language they speak is also similarly 
A designated. 

š It is very hard, if not impossible, to render by English 
ý letters the correct pronunciation of many of the words, 


especially some of the nasal sounds. Sir Alexander 
Burnes gave his opinion that it was impossible for an 
_ Englishman to pronounce some of the Káfir sounds. 
Among the most difficult to pronounce are some of the 

second persons plural of the future, imperative, and con- 
ditional of several verbs.* 

It is impossible that this collection of sentences and 
grammar can be free from mistakes, as, in some cases, 

















|  * Tf it is thought by an European critic that the spelling herein adopted in words : 
| such i as drgr, eot is defective, it may be mentioned that, according to "7" 
— wh of orthography, all words like * stick," “stamp,” “ string "arsi "0 







ceording to their notions the proper spelling would be, “istick,” 
initial ' i" appearing to them as indispensable, as some 
— desirable, in the three Káfir words above 
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possibly the Káfirs did not exactly understand the 
nature of a sentence, the translation of whieh was desired, 
as well as for the following reason: Sometimes a sentence, 
of which the Kafir translation was needed, would be 
carefully explained to the Kafirs by the Ohitráli 
employed, and apparently well understood. One of them 
would give his rendering. The other would frequently 
object, stating it would not be so spoken in his village, 
etc., etc. Thereupon a heated altercation would arise, 
lasting a long time, without any agreement being arrived 
at. In such cases the rendering which seemed more likely 
to be correct has been accepted. From these sentences, 
and from many others taken down, but not printed, a 
short Bashgali Grammar has been prepared. 
The language will be seen to resemble Urdü in con- 
struction. It has many Persian and Sanskrit words. 
In the following pages the transliteration is that laid 
down for the Linguistic Survey, Government of India, 
1898. Our letters, however, appear unfitted to represent 
. certain Kafir sounds. 
If the language appears a simple one, owing to the 
= brevity of its grammar, and sterile as to the number of 
x words, it may be remarked that, as is the case in Chitrali, 
the idioms are extremely numerous. lt would probably 
t take any person a considerable time, under the most 
— favourable circumstances, to speak the language idiomati- 
. cally correct. 
The leisure at my disposal did not permit of my 
making tbe grammar more complete than it is, the mate- 
rial for preparing these papers being collected during the 
` intervals of more important duties. Efforts were made, 
- 3 _ without success, to elucidate many principles of grammar 
| L 
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other than those now produced. It was impossible to 
obtain from the Kāfirs employed, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, information regarding many pointson which it was 
sought. As I am not a linguist, it seemed to me that the 
leisure available for this work would be utilised better in 
procuring a large number of sentences on every day topics 
and in simple form, than in endeavouring to solve gram- 
matical intricacies which, with men such as the Kāfirs, 
might have taken up a great deal of time with possibly 
very small result. 

The amount of time taken up and the difficulties and 
disappointments experienced in endeavouring to elicit 
grammatical and other linguistic information, from such 
very unsophisticated men as are the Kàfirs, are described 
in Surgeon-Major Bellew’s lecture at the United Service 
Institution, India, 1879; Dr. Leitner’s similar lecture 
of 1879; Dr. Leitner’s **Dardistàn " (1877); and Sir 
George Kobertson’s “ Kafirs of the Hindükush." Dr. 
Leitner’s opinion was that the difficulties in the way of 
finding out the rules of Kafir grammar were insuperable. 

Dr. Trumpp in his article in the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal, 1862, remarks on the absence of aspirates in the 
Kafir language. Sir G. Robertson informs me he tried to 
teach some Kafirs to pronounce a few English words, such 
as “happy,” “hard,” but found it impossible. In my 
vocabulary of sentences a few will be found. 

As is the case in some other languages, notably Turk- 
ish, the attention paid by the Kafirs to certain intricate 
rules of euphony, which must be puzzling to any one not 
born in the country, is very remarkable. 

— Sir G. Robertson, in his manuscript notes, remarks on 
. the great difficulty experienced owing to the apparently 
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erratic way in which the Káfirs inflect words for the sake of 
euphony, “ which they must have at all hazards, eliding 
words, adding suffixes and affixes, and cutting off syllables 
whenever there is a difficulty of pronunciation. They try 
to make the smallest possible number of words express their 
meaning. They express their meaning to a great extent 
by gesture, intonation of the voice, and laying particular 
stress on some syllable, or word in a sentence," 

The same word will not always be found spelt in an 
uniform way in my collection. Many letters are inter- 
changeable, thus z = ds or ts, as zim, dsim, tsim, snow ; 
j= zh or ch, as manji, mancha, man; jarlm, zharlm, I 
will kill. Letters are often transposed, as bagram, bar- 
(0 gam; katrawor, kartawor ; brébur, barabar, borbur. In 
words such as pshtarak the p is often dispensed with. 
_ For the sake of euphony or scansion, words undergo a 

. great variety of changes, thus, “a man" may be manji, 
= manchi, mōsk, mochi and even munshz; “ very much ” may - 
be bluk, biluk, biliuk, bilugh; '* good, " or “ well," is Zé, 
less, lesst, lessta. Short vowels are sometimes lengthened, 
P and long ones shortened ; sometimes a syllable is dropped, 
$ and at other times one is inserted, thus, “ female” 
may be síri, shtrī, shlari, shtārī, ishtri; “ to-day " may 
— be pshtarak, ahtarak, shtak, stak, stag ; “for the sake of, ? 
duga, ga, tha, kë, dé; for “ he," or “it is," there are at 
* east ten words, and for“ he,” or ** it becomes,” at least six 
.. words. 
=~ In very many words I found it impossible to decide 
` whether the vowels should be long or short, whether cer- 
| tain vowels should be nasalised or not, and whether, in 
certain words, the 7 and ¢ should be hard or not. Great = 
varieties of pronunciation were met with. 
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The same difficulty was experienced by Azimullah, a 
good Persian seholar, mentioned on page 165, Appendix I. 
It has been stated in London newspapers that the 
. easiest route for an army attempting to invade India from 
the North of the Hindü Kush would traverse the centre 
of Kafiristan ; it may, therefore, be desirable that, for mili- 
tary reasons alone, something regarding the language of 
the country should be known. 

I have to acknowledge my great obligations to Dr. 
Grierson, C.I.E., Indian Civil Service, for mucb assist- 
ance kindly given me in preparing these papers, and for 
placing a great many documents at my disposal. 











o GRAMMAR. 
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H (I) ARTICLE. 
E 
J 1. There is no Article in the Basbgali corresponding with our | 
Indefinite Article; when desirable the cardinal eo, one, can be used. x 
(II) SUBSTANTIVES, 
2. The Substantive has two genders, masculine and feminine, but 


Aa 













the rules regarding gender are not universally followed. Whether the "a 

varieties of gender are natural only, or grammatical as well, Í cannot b 

state positively. — š š 

- Some Nouns which appear feminine are as follows : = * D 

amu, house, khunsá, kunza, princess. KE 

argru, ceiling. miok, month. 3 

basnd, clothing. marði, stick. Ë d 

brunz, lawn. . parr, apple. * 

burt, broad. pott, rond. Kë 

` dao, dar, wood, shi, rose, I A 

dart, beard, tökum, numda. Séi 

ic ~~» gdo, cow. tis, chopped straw. b. 
E - gol, country. ushp, horse. 

: | isht rii, woman. yas, grass, 4 


sha, hair. 


Ü Adjectives ending in a, l m, m r, used with the above words, also x 

penna of verbs ending in Í or a, undergo certain changes. This is not, —— . 
Xs , universally the case. Some sentences of the vocabulary will x 
m ° found to contradict thisrule. Thoy are, however, all recorded exactly as * 
|. rende d. at the time, by the Káfirs employed to translate. c 
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= 4. The following examples show that a feminine seems recognisod :— 


manchi- ushp bri, A man took a horse. 

¿shiri mri, A woman has died. 

shéalg khunzá mrli, Perhaps the Queen will die. 
mari perongi, The stick is broken. 

ia brá jug&r áwri, My brother took a wife. 


In the above instances the terminal of the Verb has been changed 
from à to í to agreo with the feminine Noun. Two examples contradict- 
ing the above are in the sentences, namely— 


ushp mri, The horse died. 
gáo mrá, 'The cow died. 


5. Dr. Trumpp was doubtful whether Nouns and Adjectives had 
any gender; he says “so much is clear that the terminations of 
Adjectives do not change according to the gender of Substantives.”’ 

Bir George Robertson says he is uncertain whether any feminine is 
really recognised, but he is sure that some changes are made in Adjectives 
in connection with the Substantive which they qualify, perhaps only for " 
the sake of enphony. 


6. The Substantive has the following states in declension :— 
(i) The Subject, vis., Nominative or Agent, Si 
(ii) Genitive (of), dative (to), ablative (from, ete.), locativo a 

(in, etc.). | 

Gii) Accusative. 

(iv) Vocative. QW 

7. The Nominative singular aud plural are often identical. | »- 


rico | 
8. The Oblique cases are formed by adding certain post-positions RK 
(see para. 63) to the inflected cases, > vi A 


H 













y i 9. The Nominative or Agent precedes the Accusative and Verb; š 
as tos't pifr to latri psetat, thy father lost thy property. — * 
10, Whether the Basbgali (like the Arabic and Sanskrit) recognises | | 






— e the Agent (instrumental) case or no, in sentences where transitive Verbs | 
š eA are used in the Past Tenses, or whether it follows the Persian construc- ` 
. tion, is not clear. By the Agent * form is meant the idiomatic iny ersion ` < 
" e | of the sentence, by which thie Verb às rendered passively, and. agrees in 
eee ses — SKS 
` - — -2 
5 F x — dapes — nā — ert non koi i not 
eh SR) 
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—11] SUBSTANTIVES—DEOLENSION, ^ 3 
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` gender with the real object, if any, the object (accusative) becoming the 


subject and being rendered in the Nominative. When no Nominative is 

expressed the Verb is impersonally in the singular masculine form. Thos 

"he killed the horse" would become “ the horse was killed by him." 

Dr, Trumpp came to the conclnsion that the Agent was used in 

CH the dialect of which he wrote ; that in the singular it was not inflected 

(being identical with the Nominative) ; and that in the plural it took 

the termination 8. Dr. Grierson thinks the Agent is used in Bashgali. 

I applied very many test sentences and sometimes found it apparently 

used and at other times not. The fallowing sentences seem to show the 
Agent is used :—* 


` 
l. 4d brá jugür awri, My brother took a wife. f 
: 2. shi maré tast urr bri,t A kite took off my partridge. 
3. manché-é ia ushp bri, A man took off my horse. 
4, manchié wish ptess, The man gave medicine, 
5. dts host susnt awari, I brought a handkerchief. 
e ) 
r The following seem to show that the Agent is not used, or, at all 
events, the Agent is the same as the Nominative :— 
mehar band krissa, The ruler has imprisoned him. 
marir jawar (ara, The boy has eaten Indian corn. 
Aoghani digar pilingi kress, The Afghins have done injury. 
a, | E unie shtri awariss, The ruler took a wife. 
* ll. Kbān Sahib Abdul Hakim Kbān,f who has mado some transla- 


tions into Baghgali, informs me he thinks the Agent is notused. He has 
favoured me with translations of the following test sentences :— 


. Thou hast made my cloth dirty, Tu ?sta basend mul krá. 


She has cooked my food, Aske 1g8 butt karā. 
Who has caught the thieves? SAtdr ku wanemið ? 
We have caught one thief, Emá ë shtár wanemia. 


: He has washed my dirty cloth, Aske ista mul basend niga. 
Bini | 


— e The following examples occur in Sir G. Robertson's manuscript papers: manchi 





a akur dugá jugar awri, the man has brought a woman for medicine, and Utah ano 
ara, Utah has brought ghi. | 

— her instance, viz. aði marë damiti gwd, the kite haying caught (it) 
‘went, aði maris masculine, and, if so, in example 2 Ari seems to agree with urr. Ae 
+ His transliteration differs from mine in some words.! ps de: 
3 Bis - : - 


















4 BASHGALTI GRAMMAR. [19— 
He has cleaned my gun, Aske ista tapka sagáya. * 
Who has given yon medicine P To g? dàriu ku ptesesh ? 

I hear your speech now, O tu vart ishtrak kar ténum, 

I yesterday heard your speech, Í tu vari dus sa ngasi. 

Yon yesterday said some words to Dus Chalu tå tu kai már nazush 
Chanln, ba. E 

When yon arrived yesterday I had Tu dus preishtá + yash na 
not eaten my food, yaressi. 

My brother had killed his daughter Ó parimdé ista. bra askesta jus 
when I arrived, járíssi. 

My danghter had eaten the fruit Dus Mirak ásittá Tsta ja kach- 
when Mirak came yesterday. wech yarisss. E 

He fired two guns, Aske du tapka barkstara. 

You men have brought good wood, Sha manchia lë dao averestat, 

Thon hast killed my cock, Tu ista nai-kakak jaria. 

The father killed his own son, Tot amu pifras jaria. 

The father is killing his own son, Tot amu pitr jarana, 1 

The horse has eaten all the grasa, Ushpe sundi qus yariss?. 

The horse is eating the grass, Ushpe yus yuno, 


12, In mentioning the difficulty of ascertaining, for a certainty, 
whether the Agent form is used or not, it may be noted that there are 
many parts of Indian where the Agent form is not understood, and not 
used by the country folk, who are very far more advanced in grammatical ` ^ 
notions than are the Kàfirs. 






= 
13. The genitive has often no suffix,“ being recognised merely by — — 


apposition, the Noun, which is in the genitive, being placed before thas 5 
which governs it; as— 







Mirak amu, The house of Mirak. 
Ushp kudam, The work of a horse (grooming). - 


Sometimes the suffix i, &, 46, st, est, es or s is applied, as m« 
n man ; mohr's/ patti, letter of the Ruler. 


* Kiürs often dispense with suffixes and post-positions When the m 
quite elear without ther. Á 



















A . Sometimes the Chitráli form of genitive is used, adding o to tha A 
| . Nominative, as — P 
sirkaro, of Government. bidio, of heart. 
töttio, of father, w&-0, of sister-in-law. 
— A common form of Genitive is to add wa to certain compound ké 
Kë words, such as ál bidi-wa, of great heart (generous) ; digar zira-wa, of had a. 


"heart; shtal wari-wa, of true word; lattri-wa, (man) of property; 
 drus shti-wa, (man) of poverty; kano-wa, (a place) of trees, (shady) ; 
Je bidi-wa, (man) of good intention. w 

— Where we use a Genitive the Káfirs often use a Dative; thus, in place 
of.“ a horse's bridle " it is very usual to say “ horse-to bridle." 


_ 44, The Dative, Locative, and Ablative are formed by adding the 
suffixes á, ë, í, or 5, together with ta, st#, mésk or some other of the post- 
po sitions mentioned in para.-63. The Ablative is sometimes formed 
‘ adding Ë to the Nominative, a9 eo gujaré, in one day; tarwoch8, 
vith a sword ; or á, as, peshania, on (your) forehead ; dau chte, on (your) 
id. Tn the Dative, the suffix #8 is often dispensed with. Sometimes the 
suffixes à á, ë, etc., are not used, or short vowels are used in place of long: 
ones, 
x Ze as. The Accusative or Objective is often the same as the Nominative, 
E: ome words add a, 8, e, or, (as in Khowár,) o for the Accusative, or change 


B ua, if a short vowel, into ë or 0, as — 


















work,  kudüm, Accusative, kudüma, 

horse, wshp, " ushpé, d 
~*~ spe, sim, $ zimo. . dë 
BB. head, — Schei, S pekato: | 


—* 
ass Tho Vocative is usually. formed by adding á ov o to the Nomina- 
* wi ix ey as tatt-i, father fs. Sometimes Í ia the same as the Nominative, 









GC 7. Tho Nominative plural is et the same as that of the singular, 
mt on netimes an, ën, £n, or an, is added. a 
8. The inflected — plural oit in the Chitrali) end in ám or dn or on. 
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BasnHncGALT GRAMMAR. [19.— 
EXAMPLES. 

19. Manchi, man. 

Singular, Plural, 
Nom, manchi, manchi or manchian. 
Gen. manchi-est, manchi-s, manchión or manchon'st. 
Dat. manchi-à tá, manchian ta. 
Acc. mamnchi-8, ° manchiin. 
Agent (F) manchi-é, e manohiön (?). 
Abl., Loc. manch#-é sta, cto., manchiðn stë, etc. 
Voc. manchi-à, manchi-a. 

Ushp; horse. ! 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom, shp, wshp. D 
fien, ushpé, wshpo, ` ushpün. LX 
Dat. ushpé ta, ushpan tá. 
Aco. ushpé, Ushpün. 
Agent (P) wshp-é (?), ushp. 
Abl. | ushpé stë; ctc., - . Wshpün stë, etc. 








stone; if used as a predicate, it follows, as ta tatt brá sang digar ess, your 
clan is all bad, 


* 


(IIl) ADJECTIVES. 
20. The Adjective ordinarily precedes the Noun, as ál wött, big 


21. It sometimes undergoes inflection of case to correspond with its 


Substantive as shi siüm, an old carpet ; siamé kala tá, in an old fort, 


such as ál, big; sim, old; shingir, pretty, "and, when in company 


22. Several Adjectives were recorded by me as ending in 1, m, n, 7, 


with certain Substantives, adding a, 8, 7, presumably for the purpose of 


gender. Adjectives ending in á change the á to š for the feminine, or, 
at all events, occasionally, for the sake of enphony. 
hd ` 





kashir wakt, — white lamb. 


The following are examples :— 
alli parr, big apple. 
dl mosh, big man, —* alli wshp, long, big horse. 
álla amu, big house. 
digr manchi, ^ bad man, digri putt," bad road. 
Tdrgr la, long root. drgri ushp, long horse. 
drgr wari, long story. drgri argrü, long log. 
kazhtrt gáo, white cow. 


kashira ushp, white horse. 


ál kaghir wött, large white kazhiri dari, white beard. 


stone. 


kash iri shi, white hair, 
( shingira dare- pretty garden, 
s stan, 

| É A —  Jshü shingira ess, rose is pretty. 
shingir, w. pro Zë 270 )shingira bruns, — pretty lawn, 

shingira basnd, pretty clothes. 

shingira pish, ` Pretty flowers. Y 
wishte taman, wido trousers. wishtri pútt, wide road. ER 
e The Adjective qualifying putt is sometimes masculine, Ë; 
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BASHGALI GRAMMAR., [23— 


shili burā, wet (uncooked) bread. 
shil bhim, wet ground, | shila yus, wet (green) grass. 
shila dar, wet (green) wood. 


The following instances are contrary to the abdve rule ;— 


brá shingora assa, the brother is handsome. 
ushp shigtl assa, the horse is fast. 


Possibly the rule, as in Khowár, is that males are Masculine and natural 
females Feminine, and all others Neuter, but, whatever rule may be made 
out, there appear examples to show that it Js not regularly followed. 


23. Khan Sáhib Abdul Haim Khan has obliged mo with translations 
of the following thirteen sentences to test the existence of inflections 
of Adjectives to agree with Substantives. Certain Adjectives which I 
© found to end in ir in the Nominative Masculine Singular, end, in his 

translation, in era ; and the word át, big, is rendered by him as öla,* 
— Words like kazhera, when used to qualify Nount naturally feminino 
(such as cow, mare), generally change their terminntion in these examples 
info i, but all other Adjectives ending in w, a, k, undergo no change, 





Thy beard is white, tus dari kashera assa. 
My hair is white, ¿sta dru kashera assa. 
My daughter is not pretty, ista jū vizhert n'aza. 
8 My ball is white, ista azhé kazhera assa, 

M" My cow is white, ista gà kasheri assa. : 
My mare is white, ista tshtri ushpa kazhert assa. 
My horse is white, ista ushpa kashera assa. 
Our horses aro all white, ímásta ushpa sundi kazhera ashta. 


Take the saddles off all tho sundi  kazhera ` ushpü sina 
white : wakshá. a 

| Ally ur horses are very fat, shasta sundi ushpa  biliuk kar 

E K | ashta. 

= That little girl is very dirty, =, parmenstuk juk biléuk mulchun 
issa, 








t 








"That big boy is dirty, 











right, a portion of my para. 22 is wrong. Im Sir G. Robertson? 
thatram, damtöl, etc, | A > 
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24. Many Adjectives nro formed from the Noun of Agency of the 


1. less kudüm kul, good work doing, industrious, 22 

2. widarl, ' fearing, timid, cowardly. DN 

3. pott zarl, road knowing, guiding. ! 

Á, sian karël, loss-making, destructive, malicious, 
harmful. 

5. lalu kul, song making, singing. 

6. less ushp p'tsir nishél, on :* horse good sitting, equestrian, 


7. tarwoché wil, e Sword beating. 


8. p'putt lattri rangal on roaff property taking, highway 
(ngal ?), robber. e 


The above can be used as Substantives or Adjectives: thns No. 2 is 


| either timid ora coward; No. 3 is guiding or a guide; No. 7 sword smiting 
k. or an executioner,  . 


| 25. Adjectives formed in English from a Substantive, by adding y or 
ly, such as foxliko, foxy, etc., are formed in Bashgall by adding to the 
Substantive either chor, or ayar, or agyar, pirstha, purstha, prishtha, as— 












f wriki ayür, } x 
wriki, fox; — foxy, clever. 
krit, dog; krüi chör, doglike. 


DEGREES or COMPARISON. 
26. Tho Comparative is formed by using the Positive together with 
the Ablative caso (post-position ‘a, stē) of the Noun to which it refers, 
Alirak drgr manch? assa, Mirak is a tall man. 








| 1 M. «Mirak Ohéla tå drgr azs, Mirak is more tall than Chānlu. 
| +u iu —— oe A Your ass is bigger than mine. x 
TER | — Our men are braver than the enemy. 








e stè — This year fruit is scarcer than last 
year. 
d tive is f formed by asing a Noun of multitudo or 
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(IV) PRONOUNS. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 






I, E CG Ote. Thou, tre, 
The Personal Pronouns, which we use with Verbs, are omitted by Káfira. 
_ n the Dative and Accusative they are almost always understood. In the 
— vocabulary of sentences they have been more often inserted than would be 





the case colloquially, | 
Ots, á, i, I. 
Singular. A Plural. 
L Nom. ots, öls, Ote, O, ið, id, f, 7, ema. 
| x Gen. i, 0, V4, ta’st, ista, erd, emas t. 
2 "Dat ia ta, emd ta. 
2d Acc. öts, 0, ia, š, emd. 
£ x Agent (P) ;, ema (? )» 
— Abl. sà mash, etc., emi m? sh, ete, 
- Voc. 
Tu, thon. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ti, tu, to, (0, OI? 
= Gen. to, to'st, tusa, tied, tus5,tösta, —shá'st. 
ci Dat. = ta t, shá tá. 
255 Acc. ta, shá. 
i Agent (?) ta, shá. 
Abi. të m2 sh, etc., shá mish. 














—31] "` PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES, 


Ikiā, ikia, ikya, aska, aki, iyé, ize, he, that. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom, iia, aki, iyà, isé, amki, amgi, amgtan, 
Gen. ikt, akio, íkiost, io, amshi-est, 
Dat. akiyé, akto ta, amkian tá. 
Ace, aki, aské, amkian, 
Agent (?) aki-5, amkt. 
Abl. akio-mösh, — amkian m sh, 
Voc. +> 
E . 





Both ta (this) and akiz (that), if used with words ending in m, 
liable to take that terminal, as, (ndm bagrám, (in) that village. | 
1 30. In addition to the ordinary Prononns of the Ist, 2nd and dei 
. person, as above declined, certain pronominal suffixes, that is to say, letters _ 
ar or syllables, affixed at the end of words, take the value of Pronouns and are 
used instead of our Possessives, as— 


i 
I 


tötti, my father. | pitran's, his sons. 




























tatt-chi, thy father. ptfrese, his son. P 
tött's,* his father. I 
31. The following are samples of pronominal suffixes used with Tran- 
sitive Verbs in the Past Tenses, or sometimes with Intransitives :— Á 
ia tu ë tang p'a'gh, I gave thee one rupee. 
Z ta ë tang dá karsi'gh, I lent one rupee to thee, 
Wee" tū š shodr kara’ sh, I made thee my servant. 
= Sts ta dë wor gijjt kara'gh, I twice have told thee. 
? ta wind’ gh, I bave beaten thee, | 
^ but tà è shodr kará'gh, kui { Ever since 1 made thee my ser. — 
B di Se gb, vant Í never have beaten thee. —— 
ta Gta n 'pta'm, ~ Thou gavest not tome, ~ 
Véi ta dëst dug Osh karsa'm, Thou hast looked out for me, _ 
tú ið —— kat ptassm? Why due thoua — 
d mo 














Lo 
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ta tkts pia, Thou gavest to him. 
tū tikið ving (vinossq), Thon hast beaten him. 








ikié ots ptà'm, He gave to me. 
mihró aska kadam iâ ta The Rulor gave that job to me, 
; wilias m, 
[ Leg ots vinasm Leien m), He beat me. 
tkig ást shat wina 7m, He beat my head. 
d kü tü pta'sgh-;? Who gave to thee ? 
J— íki ta pta'gh, He gave tŠ thee. 
;ð thi ti vina'gh (vinoesi'gh), He beat thee. 
— ű t à dara ka pta 'sh ? Who gave medicine to thee? 
r. manchi ta ta kya out karë ah? What word did the man make 
A TES to thee? 

nee —— — 
Téi ma iki da fang pta, He (this man) tohim (that man) 
| gave two rupees. 
Së emá tü poch tang pta sh, We gave thee five rupees. 

s em tū vinā'sh (vinossi’gh), We beat thee, 
2 
K x emá iki usht tang ptà, We gave him eight rupees, 

ema ski ving (cimoss8), We have beaten him. 
ks, Geng WE 

"bé Gts sutt tang pta'm, You gave me seven rupees, 
i shá öts vína'm (vinossa'm), You beat me. 












i iki yanits tang pta, You gave him eleven rupees. 
á iki vind (vinoss&), You have beaten him. 


mná Sts trits tang pta'm, They gave to me thirteen rupees. E 
Poo m Ots sina m (vinossa’m), They have beaten me. | 


— dang pta'sh, They gave to thee seventeen 


















` om a 
a A 


- s p reg m a^ 





—35] ` POSSESSIVE AND INTERROGATIVE Pronouns. 










32. In the Present or Future Tense of a Transitive Verb, terminals 
are not used with it to indicate tho Pronouns which may be the object, 


thus :— 


Gts askié vinom, vilom, I beat or shall beat him. | 

0ls tü vinom, vilom, I beat or shall beat you. “nd 

ta 3 vinj, vilosh, Thon beatest or wilt beat me. 

ta tki4 vinn, vild, Thon beatest or wilt beat him. 

dän tū vinn, vila, He beats or will beat thee. 

ikia í vinn, vila, z Ho beats or will beat me, | 
In the above instanfes, tho Verb follows the examples of termination = 


given for the ordinary conjugation of the Indicative Present e: Fatu 
33. Tho Reflexive Pronoun which answers to the English word “self,” 
as in “ himself," is yot zara or yöt zara, and is used thus :— 


A 4 


himself. | 
Sometimes mí is used, as Mirak më krá, Mirak himself made. | 


ia yot sara, I myself. | emü wat sara, we ourselves. — 
tu yót sara, thou thyself, | shú yðt zara, you yourselves. | 
(tott) yöt zara, (my father) | amná yðt zara, they themselves, e 


34. Possessive Pronouns. 
His own, amo, amo st. 
Your own, yo' st. 
Their own, amshio'st. | 
85. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. | 
| Who, wbich, what ? kacht? la 
How many P chit, chë, chuk, chok P 1 
| 
Ku, kachi, kett, who? ' 
Singular. Plural. j | 
Nom. ` -kà, kachi, kett. kacha, 4 
x Gen, ka, ka'at, ku'st, káwo. ku'st, ka'st. 


Dat. kú tá. kett tá. 


















RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
36. Relative Pronouns are hardly used. 
| Verbal Participles, which are used where we shonld use Relative Pro- 
ES seem to contain the Relative Pronoun, e.g. Where is the man 
° took the news? Where is the news-taking man?  sh& awal mach 
| Ir ess ? That is the odour of a dog which has died (of a dend dog); 
a a risht krüi digar gun azs. 

D Ere Relative Pronouns are kat, whoever, whatever; ketta (manchi) 
ie man), who. 





e 


3 - INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
37 l, . The following are some Indefinite Pronouns :— 


some one. | ka, achok, chok, some. 
any one, ajtk, 80 many. 
another. kachi na, not any. 
p biliuk, bilugh, many. — yo naré, one each. P 
either——or. | yo zaré, by myself. 


one by one. | aghík, so much. 











(V) VERBS. 

38. Verba are Neuter, Active, and Passive. 

They have two Numbers, Singular and Plural. They are generally - 
placed at the end of a sentence. They have four Moods, viz. :— 

Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative, and Conditional. 

39. The Infinitive appears always to end in sth (or stha or st op sta), 
as, awésth, to bring; yosth, to eat; lushtisth, to burn or be frost-bitten, 
If stha or sta is the terminal, not» sth, the a is very short, hardly dis- 


cernible, and is always elided if the word following it commences with a — - 


vowel. In the following it is taken for granted that the Infinitive enda ` 
in sth. By rejecting the above termination a root is obtained (which ` 
has often been borrowed from various languages) from which the several ` 
Tenses are formed. If the root ends in a way which will render the N 
affixes hard to pronounce, it undergoes some slight change, as Iushtésth 
to burn, root, lush, which, in some of the cases, becomes lush. 

40, The Infinitive is very often used as a Verbal Substantive. It is 


then inflected in the Singular—(it is not used in the Plural)—by a 
long á, (which answers to duga, tha, for the sake of), being added, as 
yostha, for the sake of eating, nizhistha bón giats, fetch us a seat 
for the sake of sitting on; and by adding 8 ori and using one of the 
many post-positions given in para. 63, as lunishti mésh, by the fall- 
ing. It can be used in the following way : dë visth ass, it is (appropriate) 
to punish him. 

4l. The Participle Present, or Active Participle, or Derivative Sub- 
stantive, or Noun of Agency, ¢.g., " doing," is formed from the root by 
adding n or 1, as, (good work) doing (man), (Të kudüm) kul (manchi), . 
nishin, sitting. It may also be used in the Future or eech Tense, n8, 
“the man who sang, or is singing, or is about to sing " are represented ` 
p “ song-making," Tālu kul. It takes the place of a Relative Pronoun, 

 * the man who took the news has come,” sha awél manch? ayo. It 
a be used as an Adjective, as, song-making (man), lalu kul, or w ` 
song maker, singer; ushp wetsu amchol, horse's shoe fastening (farrier). 
When used as an Adjective, it changes gender, to agree with the Sub- 
stantive which it qualifies, as, piltil-i ushp, a falling horse. H 


Lee 


* InSir G. Robertson's manuscript collection the Infinitives end in sta, but he LIS in 
` *doaubtfol whether bey aro Pen Infinitives or a form of 'from eating,“ ‘f 


going, ete.” 


t . 
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be 42. The Participle Past or Conjunctive Participle—(having caten)— 


* is usually formed from the root by adding Aü, éti, iH, ott, ati, or 
d ti or di only, as, nishiti, having sat, ya-ti, having eaten, achan-di, having 
—* run, wanam-di, having caught. It is used as the equivalent of a Verb 
l followed by a Conjunction, as buri yat? gwā, having eaten food he went, 
€ or, he ate his food and went, or, as soon as he had eaten his food he went, 
4 - The termination is sometimes ta, tà. 

M 43. The Indicative Present—(I am doing)—is formed from the root by 
adding (together with a consonat ora vowel, for euphony, if mecessary) 
nam or nom, tam or thum, or am; as, kusam, Í am doing, widartam or 
widaram, I fear. 


It is often used in a Future sense. Its terminals are— 


Singular. Plural. 

1. am. mish, má. - 

2. nj, noh, ch, sh, nji, — 8r, fir, ör, Gr, fr. 
ncht, eto. 

3. mn, th, ttett, nt, nd, tt, tiett. 


44, The Future—(I will or shall take)—is formed from the root by 
adding lom, as, awélom, I will take. 
Its terminals * are— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. lom. „mísh, må. 
2. losh. ör, Ér, ilr, 8lr, Gir, Siet 
3. la. loh, lá. 





45. The Imperfect—(I was doing, I used to do, I would do, I would 
e done)—is formed from the root by adding azzam or assam, pre- 
2 ee . H necessary, by some consonant (n and r being favourites) yi 
.. euphony, a9, Í was doing, ku nazzam. Its terminals nre— 
— | Singular. Plural. 
GR 1. azzam. aczamish. 
E 2. azzish. azzar, ` 
9. ost, azst, * 
| 46. Past Indefinite—(I made or have made)— is formed from the Ur 
E y adding. 4; or dh, or dh, or o (sometimes for euphony on) pregatea, í 


E OUT hard the termina FK whieh ibi e — — 
“4 4 is Spe 


Snir, üni iM. sc a sod ean. be pronounce by Em lishmen, —— 


E ak Tho terminal là becomes 77 when used with feminine nouns. 
E hav 



























necessary for enphony, with a consonant, na awesth, to bring, root awé, s. 
past awéra. When used with a feminine Substantive it changes its | 
termination to agree with it, ns, the man died, manchi mrá ; the woman ^ | 
died, íshtri mri. Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim Elon says he thinks there _ 
is no form, such as “ he has eaten,” “he has zone," as the Bashgalis only ` — 
: know the past in the sense “he ate, he went, ete.” 
47. Pluperfect—(I had done)—is formed from the root by adding isi, 
as amjisel, I had put on clothes. 
48. The second person singular of the Imperative is generally formed 
from the root by adding a long vowel (preceded by a consonant, for 
euphony, if necessary), ns shiwé, sew thou ; namo, show thou ; ksh, do thon ; 
` i5, eat. Where the root is a monosyllable ending in a long vowel, such as 


P” pré, that becomes the Imperative. The remaining tenses of the Imperative 

d seem almost the same as tho Future. 

S 49. The Conditional—(if you do, when you shall do, when yon 

n» shall have done)—is formed by adding bê to the Present, Future, or Past: 3 
À as karbá, if I should do; enji bá, if you go. Sometimes tán is used 1 


in place of bá ; and, for sake of euphony, some slight change of letters, so ` 
ns not to clash with bá or tan, takes place. 

50. The Interrogative is formed usually by adding á, í, or some- 
times í, as— j 


tū purjitish-& Gts shtar assum-37 dost thou think I am a thief ? 





tü etftshi-a ? art thou going ? 2 

tū ko pta'sh-i ? who gave thee P K 

51. Phrases such as “ at the time of my going" (a form of Gerund), ta? 

are rendered thus, í en dá (ta). S 
e 
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52. The following are samples exemplifying the rules commencing 
at paragraph 39 :— 




















To Roy, To Giya. To Beer, To Tate Lens. To Ear. 
Infinitive .| achiinasth. | présth. otisth. mighosth. yeth, gorth; | 
Rot . „| achin. pré. oti. mig. yü. ° 
Participle Pre-| achünam. prél (?). | eotin. mig. yal. 
sent, Verbal 
noun, ete. 
Participle Past.) acA&ndi. préti. otiti. mizhéti. | yeti, séet, | 
Present «| achünam. | prénam. otinam. | mighdnam. | yiinam. 
Future .| achënlom. | prélom, otilom, misáólam. y lom. ` 
prom. 
Imperfect . | achünazzam.| prénazzam. otinazsam. migAonazsam. yü&nazzam. 
Past el achsnid. | ^ ptà. otiniá, | mighid. iva, tard, 
Pluperfect | achünissum.| plassiam. | otinassam.| mizhessiam.| iðrissam. 
* Imperative achüno. ` pre. oti, otio. | mishd. ið, a Yö, 


| „ |achünamb4. | Prélombá. | otinamðá. miaötðn. yünambá. 
Að — — — — —— — — ñ — —t — — — 
53. Transitive Verbs are formed from Intransitives, and Causals from 


- Transitives, by lengthening the final vowel, or sometimes by ——— 
Rn Deen tk, ag F 








54. The following are samples of the conjugations of certain verbe, _ 
Each was taken down separately from the men employed, after n number ° 








of sentences had been worked out, showing the use of each Tense :— á 
| v 

1 INpPrsTYIYFE, esth, to be. * 
d ` j 
A INDICATIVE, 
eo Present. . Imperfect. | 
es Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
—* 1. adsum,” X 1. azzum, arium. aszumish. 
I. 1. aztumish, sa 
d SE = 2. azzush. azar, 
fr 2. azzish, oshish, — | art, or azame 

assi, 8 2, azar. - við. 
W. — oM. 
a. - n'aist ig commonly used for 
—— 9. assé, assid, assa,| 3. hosth, ats, r 3 | 
Au | was not. 5 
m — — asht, ai, eat 
E are, assett ess,| ista, assl, "IE 
i | essa, at, asël. etasal, asth. IMPERATIVE. * 





After an adjective, the 3rd osh, be thou. 
person singular or plural is often 
was, d, or zi; as zor wai, arestrong;| — OonprrroxaL. 
| spühi digar á, soldiers are bad ; cho Singular. Plural. * 
|. manchizā, how many men are there P — WM. — 
< “Is not" is often rendered n'aí. | 9, ashibá. ` asšrb4. | 
` ie hiiren © | Sod — ama — 
























i Á a Sr In i ae > 
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i Infinitive, busth, to become. 
| 1. Part. Pres, bal. | 
2. „ Past, but, bæti, biti, biti, bissl. 





INDICATIYE, 





3. Present— 
Singular. Plural. 
1. būnam, bunam. ° bümtish, bumish. 
2. bünjf, buch. | bir. 
3. * bünn, bona, batt, buttett, bünd, bund. 
bosel, bætta, ba, bitio, | 
buttaser, : 
d 4. Future— 
Singular, Plural. 
1. bülom, bulom. x bümmdá. We 
2. bülosh, bulass. bülór. 1 
3. büloh, bula. büloh, buld, 


bünazzamWish. 
banazar. 
bünazzi. 





Singular. Plural. é 








H 8. - IMPERATIVE. “ Ki 
j" Singular. Plural, L 
te! n bummá. E: 

2, bo, - bir. a 


* 3. ba, bá, bilið. bula. E 





E 9. CONDITIONAL. Em 
` l Singular. d Plural, 73 
ba | d 1. bimtd, bulazzambá. bimtstd, bomaszibá. = 
wr 2, bightd, bulazzishbá. birdd, bulázrbá. E: 
š i 3. bittā, bulasetbd, bulazh- bitta, bulazsibá. E 


os Oe — Á 
N 
= "al hka *a 


- 
D ^ 
EP. 7 


hee fem 
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INFINITIVE, östh, esth, or güsth, to go.* 
1. Part. Pres. (?) 
2. , Past, git. 





INDICATIVE. 
8. Present— 
Singular. . Plural. f 
l. ennam, anam, atetam,| e ëmish, étimish, 
ettam. 
2. énji, étish. r. 
3. ann, enn, ettett. end, ettett, ettessel. d 
4. Future— 
Singular. Plural. 
1. élom, élam. émd, mish, etimi sh, 
2. enjà, élosh. Ér. 
3. ennd, allon, élà, ella, afzto. ella, alla. 
5, Imperfect — 
Singular. Plural, 
1. énazzam. énaszamish, 
°, énazzish, àánazzür, 
9. énazzi. énazel. =: 


CONDITIONAL. 


Pa . 
8 
d 


~ 


` R. TN 
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Inrinitive, kusth, korusth, to do or make. 
1. Part. Pres., kul, karðl. 
2. , Past, kusth, (?) kati, kt. 








INDICATIVE. 
8. Present— 
| Singular. - Plural. 
kr l. kunam, kotam, karónam, *kummi. 
kshám, kom, 
2. kunji, kashi, kshonji. kür. 
3. kunn, kutt, kuttétt, kolann, kuttétt, kund. 
kör. 
4 Future— 
Singular. P lurat. 
1. kulom, kalom, karölom. kummá. 
á 2. kulosh. külr. 
| 3. kula. * kula. 
| 5. Imperfect— ` SER x 


1 . kunazzam. 


3. kunazzi. 








121 9. 








2. kshi. kshir. 
3. kula. kula. 
CONDITIONAL. 
Singular. 4 Plural. 
1. karbá, kulaibá. —— kummabá (7). 
2. y KunjWbá, kshon- | kurbá (?). 
3. karbá, kulabá (7). 
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INFiNITiVE, mighösth, mijósth, to tell lies, 
y Part. Pres,, mjöl. e 
2. » Past, mëtt, 








INDICATIVE, 
. 3. Present— 
Singular, = Plural. 
| l. mishönam, mishomssh. e 
28 2. mizhonji. mizhor. 
i. ! 3. mizhónn. mizh end, 
EU 4. Future— 
Singular. Plural. 
l. mishölam. mizhomá. —— 


9. míshölash. | mizhólr. x E 











* 


IMPERATIVE. Ce 


- => 


Piural. 


mizhammá., 
mizholár. 
mizhola. 


CONDITIONAL, 


Plural. 


mizhétan (?). 





* Probably in the few instances where the termination tàn is shewn for the Con- 
ditional tense, there is also a form ending in 44, similar to those shown in the conju- 
gations of busth, esth, kusth, etc. 



















8. Present— 
EM Singular. 
l. ?Jushénam. 
E 2. luzhenj. 
D. 3. lushénn. 


: 4, Future— 
* | Singular. 
1. tushénélom. 


3, lushënella. 


Simgular. 


a 2, lushénélosh. 


IxrixrTIVE, lughtisth, to be frost bitten. 


1. Part. Pres, lushtil (7). 
2. p Past, lushtitt. 





INDICATIVE. 


. Plural. 
pishémish. 
luzh8r, 
luzhénd, 


= — im 
Sat : bu Ke 


ae 


1 a = ite 


Plural. 
luzhëlemá. 
lushálfr. 
luzhénella, 


—<w— — — 


- 
CONDITIONAL. 
- . 


Plural. 


lushtemishtan (?). 
lusht@rtan (?). 
lushtinntàn (?). 


K ep rm ` 


| 
b yr w^ 


A # y RNC 
". 


- 
4 
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i (54— 
t a EE 
Y " 
i; Inrinitive, nizhisth, nishisth, or nighisth, to sit. 
H l. Part. Pres., nishin, níshél. 
l 2. o Pas, nishiti; 
Ë INDICATIVE, 
| š 3. Present— 
1 Singular. š Plural. 
L. mishëwam. „níshömísh. 
e 2. nizhenj. nishér. 
3. nizhénn. nizhénd. 
A Singular. Plural. 
N d 1. mizghëlom, mishilom. nizhémd. 
s- 2. nizhélosh, nizhélr, 


9. nizhéla, | nishéla, 











* 


ké - 
E | H 
í 





BASHGALI GRAMMAR. 


INFINITIVE, piltisth, to fall. 


l. Part, Pres, piltil. 
2, aw Past.  ptltét. 


3. Present— 
Singular, 


1. pilténam. 
2. piltanj. 
3. piltann. 


m. < Future— 


Singular. 
1. piltilom. 
2, ptitilosh. 
3, piltsla. 


5. Imperfect— 


Singular. 
1, piltinassam. 
S piltinassish, 
3. piltinasst. 





INDICATIVE. 


š Plural. 


piltima. 
pilt£y, 
piltand, 





Plural. 
piltilémá, 
piltélr. 
piltita. 


Plural. 
piltinassamish, 
pu * — T. 


piltinassi. 














BA8HGALI GRAMMAR, 


Inrinitive, achiinasth, to ran. 
1. Part. Pres, achünam. 
2. » Past, achündi. 








INDICATIVE. 
Singular, : Plural. 
l. achünam, | achtinamish. 
2. achünanj. achir. + 
3. achgnasn. ach &nand, 
4. Future— 
Singular. 1 Plural. 
a 1. achünlom. ach ülammá, 
2. achúnlosh. achünlr. 
3. achanta, achünla. 


5. Imperfect— 








3. 


a o 





Turk&ATIVE, 


P lural, 
achülammá, 
achünlàr. 
achünla. 





CONDITIONAL, 


Plural. 
ach&namishbá, 
achúnabá. 
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— — — — — —— — — — — 





| IsrisirtivE, otisth,* utisth, to remain, 
e 1. Part. Pros., otin, utin. 
2 +» Past, otit, utti, t uttà. 


INDICATIVE. 
i 9. Present— 
e ^». ` Singular. Plural. 
Ji otinam. | ot immi sh, e 


bs 2. otinj. | on e 

| | 3. ofinn. | otind, e 
E à d 4. Future— 
| Singular. Plural. 

A $t 1. otilom. otimmá, otllammá ` 
3. otila, otila. 





2. .otinazzish, | 
8. otinacs?. SA: otinazal, 
. Past Indefinitc— | 
Singular. 
E —— ntt. 


l. otinazzam. | otinazzamish. | s 


F 3 à ke KEEN — 

TE r i í } f EH | Ë J! " d I d (a A "s - EL. D 
IR . mir imer eR Ln gi Sn ën, 

í ——— PERS S m aie A » VES EE AS... ETS o - 

A Y ' I RE I D »" I : 1 ` CR 


EV eer 


zd 


CONDITIONAL, 

Flural. - 
otinamizhhé, 
otirbd. 
otinabd. 


paves e 








D 
' i 
i . 
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Ixrinitive, iasth, yosth, yusth, yüsth, to eat. 
1. Part. Pres, yal. 
2. ,, Past, yiti,shüti, 











INDICATIVE. 
L 8. Presont — à 
: Singular. e Plural. 
1. yünam, alam, vëmcch, 
a | 2. yünji, yachi. yr. š 
j 3. yünn, yütt, yüttett, yand, yütt, yattete. 

| 4. Future— 
d Singular. Ta Plural, 
Wed E K y ülom. y má. 


- 9. yülosh. yülr. 
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INFINITIVE, ngüsth, to take. 
1. Part. Pres, ngal. 


3. "n P ast, ngöti. 








INDICATIVE. 
3. Present— 
Singular. 2 Plural. 
! ]. ngünam. _ mgamvsh, 
2. nganj. ngar. 


| 8. ngann, ngatt. ngand, 





3. ngála. 


Coxprrroxal.. 


Singular. ° Plural. 


l. ngütambá (?). ngamabá (7). 
2. ngüllazzibá (?). ngülrbá (?). 
3. ngütabá. ngütabá. 








3. 


“= d ' 


Part. Pres., 


"a 





BABHGALI GRAMMAR. 


Ierger, présth, to give. 


prél (?). 


» Past, prit. 


Present— 


Singular. 


l. prénam. 
2. prénji. 


3. prétt, prénn. 


Future— 


Singular. 


]. prélom, prom. 


2. prélosh. 
3. préla. 


Impertect— 
1. prénassam. 
2. prénussish. 
3. prénazzi. 


INDICATIVE. 














—û—— E 


d e 
` 

— 

H 


gë 
Ge 
= 
à 
A 


Fw 








Plural. 


prémd. 
prélr. 
préla. 





CONDITIONAL. 
. Plural, 
prélomishbi, 


prélabá. 


—ñ— 


ER 
Me ^" 
Y " 


` ^ » 


kl 


———— Se 


40 








BASHGALT GHAMMARn, 





INFINITIVE, awésth, to bring, to tako. 


1. Part. Pres., 
E. “s, Fast, 


awél, 
awiti. 


3. Present— 
Singular. 
l. awénom, awétum, 
2. awenj. 
3, aweénn, awstt. 


4, Future— 
Singular, 
1. awém, awélom. 


9. awélosh, 
3. awélit. 


5. Imperfect— 
Singular. 
l. awénazzam. 
2. awénazzish. 
9. awénaczi, 


6. Past Indefinite— 


Singular. 





INDICATIVE. 


Plural, 
awémish. 
“aver. a 
awénd, awéitelt, 


a Plural, 
awém4, 
awélr. 


awéla, awéttett. 


Plural. 


awenazzamish. 


awenazzür, 


— 

















TONS 


‘ 


2 


* 


CONDITIONAL. 
LJ P Iur al. 


awarByrbá (7). 


awarabd, 


= ho y 


n 
« H 


H 
low à Uu de 


à 
h 
H 
i 
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INFINITIVE, amjisth, to put on clothes. 
1. Part. Pres,  amjil. 
3. a Past  amjiH. 


INDICATIVE, 
Š; Present— 
Singular. . Plural. 
l. amjinam. amjimish. 
2. amjinj. amjir. ` i 
3. amjttt, amjinn. amjind, 
4. Future— 
Singular. ural. 
1. amjilom. de, 
2. amijtlosh. — * ) 
3. amjilā. . amjila 








_* 
, b 
L = 
£ 
9. 
2 
gea 





2 amjilár. 
amjila, 
CONDITIONAL. 


- Plural, 
amajimmabá 
a d 
amjilabá, 











= x E Oe | 
EN 
Ke — 
E 50 BasHGALT GRAMMAR. (GE 
E. INFINITIYE, pghisth, to grind. 
š Á Part. Pres., pshil (?). è 
2. , Past, pshiti. 
INDICATIVE. ° 
] Singular. * Plural. 
; 1. pshinam. a pshimish, 
= 2. pshinj. pshir. * 
KI 3. phinn. pshind. 
4. Future— 
| Singular. Plural. 
* 1. pshilom. pshimá, 
| 2. pshilosh. pshilr. 
8. pshila. ^ pshila. 
ÁR E —  QS— ` * S 
o D, Imperfect— að 
E. Singular. Plural, * 
E" l. pshinazzam. ` ` pshinazzamish, | | á 


3. pshinacsi. f pshinasst. * 


6. Past Indefinite — 














pshimá. 
: pshilar. 
pshila. 





CONDITIONAL. 
We Plural. 
pshimishbá. 
pshirbá. 
pihibá. 






2. wilosh ` 


Infinitive, wisth, or visth, to boat. 





» Part. Pres., wil. 
= Past wii 
INDICATIVE. 
3. Present— 
Singular. Plural, 
1. winom. amish, 
2. wich, winj. wir. 
3. winn, witt. wind, 
4. Future— SA 
f 1. wilom. wimá. 














ae Waski d - APP GUT QE ee ia. / 
ET Sat, 
s 54 BASHGALI GRAMMAR. [94— 
2 Invixitive, nighdsth, to cause to sit; to set. 
1. Part. Pres,  nizhol (?). 
2. m Past, mishöti (?). 
- INDICATIVE. 
3, Present— . P K 
Singular. e Plural. | 
1. nizhdnam. nishdmish, 
2. nizhonj. mishör. ` : 
, 3. mizshonn. ` ` nizhönd, 
D 4, Future — — 
TM Singular. Plural. 
E 1. nizhalom, nizhalmá. 
š 2. nizhdlosh. nizholr, 


E 3. néghota. 5 nighola, 








r a z 9. CoNnDITIORAL, 
Singular. . i P lural. 








B i wc 
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BABHGALI GRAMMAR. 
















| IvFINiTIVE, piltóstb, to cause to fall; throw down. 
1. Part, Pres, piltol (?). 
2. j) Past, ptltetti, 













INDICATIVE, 
8. Present— | 
Singular. e Plural. 
1. píltönam. giltomá. | > 
2. piltónany. piltér. 
3. piltönn. piltand. 
4. Future— 
F 3 . Singular, Za lural, 
1 gi 1. pilédlom. | piltoólemmd. 
u 2, piltdlosh. | piltölör. 
E" 9. piltöla. piltola. š 
| a à Singular, š Plural. * 
E 1. piltönassam. piliónassamish. 









piltómmá, 
` piltalar, 
piltola. 





CONDITIONAL. 
z Plural. 
ptltðmabá (7). 
piltörbá (?). 
piltolabá (?). 
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55. The following are some forms of a defective or irregular verb adstb, 
to come :— 


L ` 
having come, atii. Imperative, ats 
it comes or } 


* come, préts, 
will come, j afata: if you come, anjibd, 
—  - he comes, ann, awettett. we are coming 

f 2 - I came, aiyōsam. — ° or will come, om 

thou camest, atyðsh, osh, hau. * they comoe, attett. 

OI, ozz, afzia, osth, 
he came, ` E adsa, ate osthat, 
` afzis, — Cup, 


A 56. “To be able,” busth, is used by adding it to the root of a verb, 
` supplemented by a letter for euphony if desired, as, to catch, damisth; I 
ð — cannot catch, dam-en na battant. 


" 








I cannot enter, | on na battam. 
I cannot pull, kshon na battam. 
you cannot run, achün na banj. 

| you can kill, jár bacha. 

= 8 he cannot make, kon n'buttett. 
thou wilt not be able to go, "pa balosh. 

— 1 cannot go, | e n'iam banam. i 

he cannot go, pilingén na batt. “ees 


we cannot see, x emá war a bammá. 








E RE" “To have " is rendered thus: I have two horses, to me two horses 

M da sp ash. A form wis, “ has,” is sometimes heard, as tapak 

ods, ho has a gun; dugh n'wásam, Í have no blame. This word has n 

arte whic! ch soom to come from an infinitive oåst] 
Ee 





T ar re: AP 
AM, M 


p — GEN 


` 
d * d 
LI 
Ld 
è 
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Passive. 


58. The passive form of the verb is not yery often used. The 
following are samples :— 








E My arm is broken, iá dui potangwa. 
The stick is broken, mart parongi, 
My ankle is broken, ° grik petangüs., 
The bow is brøken, ° drón petangüs. 
: The bridge is broken, sū pefangoss. 
My saddle will be broken, sin pejang ella. 
The leg will be broken, nanden pétanla, 
! I am beaten, dis vina vina karessam. 
t. Thou wilt be beaten, tu vinagan ungalosh. 
jj He would have been beaten, ika vinagan ungalasi, 
We have been beaten, emá vinagan ungutusst, 
Grass is caten up, yüs yatt laga bisa, 
a * You will be killed, shá jöra elar. 
a He was killed, aska jara gua. 
k Ten soldiers were killed, duts spaht tapa gwa. 


The last eight of the above were obtained by Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim 








(VI) INDECLINABLES. 


— — — 





ir 89, Apygnss OF Tries, 
; | — varða, ptior, ptiwar, hitherto, starak wik, 
pt*bar, or pámé. | immediately, sapp, sapp. 
| all together, ë wor, | last year, po, po áð. 
"m always, parë wbr. late, dré. 
p at any time, katoda t. — never, küi na. 
x at Inst, pé. once, ë wor. 
k | at what time? koi / rarely, . achok woktà, 
back ngain, di, wd. | I | kúrð kürB, kare 
I z se parnte, , 
f before, sharyé, d karé, yo niríkð. 
i | by night, radar. since when P Aut stë? 
Ë daily, sang gujr. | some day or 
ai e day after Een] attri. | another, He — 
J sometimes, kachi, hud kui, 
day Sec? Gre | soou, sapp, aoh&nam. 
yesterday, ten times, duts wor. 
each day ; to-day, starak, pstarak, 
daily; in} cogujré. Þehtarak, shtak. | 
a day, to-morrow, dalkið, dalkia. 3 
early, or soon, shangyë. twice, da wor. s 
| early morning, kwið. two days B 
d - D over, kul, hud eða tá. hence, } achuee. * 
| DH changyé samar | When? basis tr, 


* - na ta. - kat wokt ? $ 








n river, eto,), up hill, 








on that (the np to, katt. | 
far) side (of d per. whence, kör «t4, d 
. river, eto.) e wheresbouta, kett. 3 
I this way, — ind por, anl pör. which way ? korár ? 
, that way, aki pör. n 
Ol, ADJECTIVES axa Avvenns or QUANTITY, 
Ri how much ? Chi, chok. chuk. | (^m bilugh, 
— this much, igiak, | Wen / IO? 
| so many, ash ík. | to n small extent, achok. 
so much, ask isto. 


62. ADVERBS or SIMILITUDE. 





on tia side (oF 3 p, thoro, eM, lay, hatti Í 


„ ĥ. + e bebe d ` v | . "WW. idis e Á 
‘ ` a 











oo , BASHGALT GRAMMAR, [64— 
H 
"à Posr-rosiT1088 AND PnREPOSITIONS— continued, 
K EI . 
| duga, sometimes of, ta. $ 
4 pronounced very on, ta. 


rapidly like tika, on aqconnt of, tá. 
kã, gá ; sometimes outside of, bë, begü, bert, bar. 
ER 


for sake of á is nsed as a together with, fa. 

f suffix to Infini- towards, pör, ba (as n prefix), 
| ` tives as yustha, under, pagior, pagur. 

Lé for sake of eating. unil, wik. 
` from, stë, ste, stë. punts pag, tá. 

— b ns a prefix, as up to, wik. 

1 | b'bhim, in the "o mësh, mish, 

f in, ground; or p' or — 

Ki , - ith b - : 

f in midst of, p'mijihgü. with o»), mesh, 2s mé sh. 
V instead of, — piol. 

~ near to, chwl, tawar tá. 

64. CONJUNCTIONS, ETCETERA. 


Me The Káfirs appear to dispense with conjunctions as much as possible. 
i The construction of the language avoids them. Some seem borrowed from 
TÉ the putes 


SCH di. yes. Although in an affirmative 
reply to such a question as 

GE; jé. “Has Widing come?", 

* nd, na, nai, noh. | “yes™ is sometimes ren- 

Duns. M, ka. dered by the Chitrili - 
= otherwise, ka-na. word "di it is usual to — 
í — te, reply “He has come” or 
P ^S .. * Widing has come.” 








1 | Dp * The post-position t3 is sometimes ta or tr. ü 








65. 


INTERJECTIONS, 


Movements of the hands, etc., are very largely used to express feolings 


of surprise, annoyance, ete. 





xi hai ` jai, for shame, tha tha. u 
* Lä uteresta. have a care, ftarachi bo. P 
be silent, chüsht osh — > 
bravo, shamash. oe d ell; } lessta hala. 
good-bye and all right. 
good luck, | ds SS: 
h 66. (VII) NUMERALS. ` 
K 3 CARDINALS. 
1. ë, eo, qn, yo. 19. atte. 
2. da, dut, 20. witst, watsa. 
3. tré, 21. witsi eo. 
4. sho. - — 90, witsa duts, 
5. puch, poch, pij. 40. du wits?.* 
6. shu. 50. du wits? duts. 
7. sitt. 60. tr? witsi, 
8. usht. 70. të wisi du!s, 
9. mon. 80. shto witai.t 
10. duts, dots. 90, shto wits? duts. 
ll. yanits. 100. | 2595 wits?, but sometimes - 
19. dits. ` sher is used, 
13. trits. 200. duts wiest, 
(2 M. shtrits: 300. pachtt « witsi. ] 
| 15. pachits, 400. asar. | 
~~ 16. shets. diw asdr je duts witsi 
"bus X 17. sapits. 1006. { (sometimes azdr is used ). 
|». IB. ashtite. 2000. push asar. d 
* 








"The Küfirs, it will be seen, like the tribes of the Russian Cations 
d be twenties.t Sir George Robertson informs me that, in the high f 





Bere m —— ah remarkably accurate, in spite of ` 
| — 





rin Tio the aber LE Collection of 








ditus; 60, — 70, ` x 


H 
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ORDINALS. 
D. 
67. The Ordinals are formed thus :— 
panishr, first. witst ptiwar, (2) twentieth, 
"panishr stë ptibar, (7?) second, poch witst ptiwar, (7) hundredth, 
tré ptiwar, (7) third. 








E68. Duplication is expressed thus :— 
P de ë por, two-fold. I sluts ë Pör, ten-fold, 
69, Distributive Numerals :— i e 
I #0 une one by one, yo tra tré, three by three, 
a yo kürë, - 
yo dodun, two by two, yo chashton, four by four. 
š 70. Fractions, etc.— ' * r ail 
P chillai, quarter. | tinch, half, I 
? erangst, a pair. > 
I 4 ` , . | F Md 
sæð (VIIT) MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Se" 71. The following are some of the ordinary weights and measure- 
ments :— — 








2} seers, (51b) | ` dushi, í elbow to end of = 
| 15.5 (801be) . . middle finger. | 
Lë, 60 , (1201b&) 4 giats, neck to ditto. = = 








mre. a tampar { Som shoulder to 
elbow to end of * ditto. "il 
clenched fist, - ë potten, a pace, MN 
=> & — Sa, 






& MI. Lu 
bn Hr Ke CA, p ek 
> t ^. » s 2 ki F d 

— - Li K 







—74) MISCELLANEOUS. 








sū ph time of the sun's | së chunzli, sunrise. 
appearance, | evening twilight 
yaahi-wel, morning. s yðr, sun-down. 
grish-ba, noon, patramjuk, night. 
sü tstwen biba ; — 
sí puëlt, 
E. 73. CARDINAL Poryrs. 
` 
(no word, unless “ to- | East, sunrise way, si chunzli pör. 
f North, ið the Great sū puðli pör, 
* | Bear," prusht pör, | West, sunset way, 4 sí puesth por, 
is used). sū puettan pör. 
Sonth, l (no word) . 
^ 74. The folowing information is given by the Reverend Worthington 
Ç ; Jukes :— 
à Days or THE WEEK. 
dilkar, Sunday, sawer wasa, Wednesday., 
shpah, Monday. | namách wast, “Thursday. 
attri, Tuesday. | agan, Friday. 


säd wasá, Saturday, 


Tae MONTES. 





There are twenty days in a month, and eighteen months (360 * days) in 


pa nilon, lst month of a year, 


ditto, : 
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wartin sherwa, © 
ses kra, | 
wutsa satkiya, 
atyo, 
mar wara, 
` drin, 
mansia, (?) 
do mansta, (7) 
watta, 


The Moxrras—continued. 


10th month of a year. 
llth „ ditto, 

12th ditto. 

13th ditto, ` 
14th ditto. 

löth ditto. 

16th ditto 

17th ditto. ` 
15th ditto, 
























SENTENCES 


ENGLISH-BASHGALÍ. 





; A 


1. He ia a very able man, 
2. Chitral is above Bróz (Ge, up 
stream), 
3. By an accident Mirak's gun 
went off and Basti was hit. 
Basti died. It was not by 
design that Mirak killed Basti. 
4. My whole body aches much. I 
cannot go. N 
5. Tho Chárwölo also says his 
head aches. 
6. This year all the fruit is acid. 
7. The dog is across the river. 
8. My horse is very active. 
9, This egg is addled, 
10. By going there what advan- 
tage is there P 
11. That man’s advice is not good. 
12, My father isa good man: his 
advice is good. ` 
18. Break this wood with an gë 
"14. Come after me. 
15. Come after five days. 
16. Wo three will go after four days. 
17. Stay here, Come after ten 
days. x 
18. In the early afternoon (noon to 
3 rar) it is very hot: in 
the late afternoon 4$ PM, 
to evening) it is cool. 





A >+ 


Á 
— TE 





P 
4 | 
in talkir 
-—Y" DSA y 
i — TT 


DAVO DI iven = 
wi Mud * Br Ze ~ — 


ERT 


Iia * biliuk damtól manch? ess, 
Shdral Bröza ta chir ess, 


Mirak tapak béjar bar ods Bast 
(à prepti. Bast? mara. Mirak ` 
tinj bitt Basti n'jária. 


lis sundi jitt bilugh bradzott. 


N'pá banom. 
Charwéli di ias shat bradzott 
kutt. 


Inā sé sundi kazhwaj cheno asht. 
Küri poh pér's. l 
IG ushp bilugh damtöl ess. ES, 
Ina aikün (azha) pakkhél bisa. E. 
Aki qustha kat od ba ? | 


JI manchi vari less n'ess. 

IG tott le manchi ess: íki vari 
less. 

Inā dër woshi més petit, «ihi 

Tá ptidr (ptiwar, or tibar) ats, 

Pach wis ptiwar ats. E 

Emá trot manchi shto wos ptiwar | 
emtsh. 

Anio ntshs. 










Duts was ptiwar ate, 


Grishbö bilugh tapi ese: grish- 
painji gilla ba. 

















9 As Katfirs uae the fewest possible words to express their meaning, í 
i: TE rin hw eit ums of Mey —— 


‘Pronouns and 


































19. What is your father’s age ? 

20, My father is considerably 
aged, 

21. To agree to my words is good 
for you. 


22, Agriculture is good for man. 


23. I have no ailment. z 
24. My father has no ailment. 

25. Silence ! my brother is aiming, 
26. To-day the air is cold, 


27. In my valley to-day there is 
no air. 
28. Alas! my son is dead. 
: 7i 29. That sepoy is very alert. 
$0. This is the place where ducks 
alight. 
81. All my horses have died. 
92. All we will go. 
33. All the men have gone. 
84, On that hill there is always 
snow. 

35. The Mehtar allowed it. 

36. Do you allow me to depart ? 

37. 1, having paid my respects to 
the Mehtar, am allowed 
(have got my leave) to de. 

| part, and am going. 

38. Are you going alone; or 
` does your brother go with 
you? 

š Á 39. My Bon will also go. 
aw iptum always ride. 








ENGLISH-BASHGALI SENTENCES. 


Tötta tá chok së bíssa ? 
Ta tött bilagh manjar oss. 


Tá wart wamñ : tū lastabala, 

Ptul kudüm karbo manchi lesta- 
bala. 

Ta bradzo n'assum. 

là töttia kat bradzo n£ss. 

Chimhtosht | i brá tapik damitt. 

Pshtarak (shtarak or shtak) dumish- 
tatt: shil ba. 

Emá b'gul shtarak dumi n'ishtatt. 


Hai hail d pifr mara. 
Imá spahi bilugh damtöl ess. 
Jallai ammi nishittett. 


là ushp sang mara. : 
Emá sang &mish, 
Manchi sang gawd. c 
Aské badó sundi sim ess, 


Mehr manchi? vari damitt, 


^W 

Tá purugul bosella ? 
Mehr salam gait? lom: puri ^i 
grosam. | 


Tú parki afzöshā ; tū brá dt afzio ? 


lá pitr di afzio. 
Óts pottm  n'atetam: sang vd 
mésh élom. 

Ina vues lé vari ass. 





R 









ENGLISH-BASHGALI Sentences. 


| *4. Don't be angry: I will give Ta kabá na bo: Sts burt prélom. 


you bread. 
45. Yesterday my father became 
very angry. e 
s 46. If you go, I will be angry. 
47. I won't go: don't be angry. 
45. My brother has gone; 
father is very angry. 
49. My ankle is broken. 
ge 50. My brother has not come: 
another man has come. 
5l. When he asked me, what 
answer gavest thon ? 


i 52. I gave answer “I am sick" 
(my body aches), moreover 
Y Í answered ** Thou liest." 


53. Here there are many ants. 
54. In winter ants don't bite. 
55. In spring anfs bite much. 
` 56. There are verily ants; but they 
don't bite. 
57. I am very anvious; my father 
must die, 
58. Is there (any) bhitsa (chopped 
gtraw) there ? 
59. Come here apart. 
60. Does the enemy appear ? 
61, This apple is sweet, 








m; this village ? 
E 63. The Afghan soldiers are bad. 
p. 64. Nee docs ee 
e "pw 65. This is year apricots are sour. 
Í 66. My lower arm is broken. 
67. On my upper arm isa boil, 
. 08. dr my armpit is a boil. — 
TE ds eee eS e are 











a No lom: burubiz n'kshi, 


62. How many men are there in Inam bagrám cho manchizà ? 








Dus tött bilugh mashoghott. 
Ta qujbá iĝ burubiz bolam, 


Ía brá gwa: ia tott bilugh burubiz 
kutt. 7 

Tá grik prafangess. 

las brá n'aiyo: & var manchi atyo, 


Ina kuttatom ta ka walach ? 
© waliosam “jitt bradzot."" 


O walatom “tā larich.” 

Amni gi lë asht. 

Zawōr gil n'chagot itt, 

Wisdor git bilagh chagatitt. 

Amni buasht gü asht ; n'chagðtett. 


Ots wiishtátum ; (ott marett, 


Hatt tas assa ? 


Ani parkié ats. 
Mashübata warantam ? 
Inz parr arus ess. 


Aoghant epaht digari. 
Kyi digar essa ? 
Ina së sarren chinat bà, p^ 
Ta dai péfangawa. 
Tast gotrá ta ponduk ba. > 

ach len: ñ p nduk +í | 





uL anf sain p: 


Walk up and down around my 
house. 
; Tho dog keeps watch around 
P my house. 
" . Bring my bow and arro. 
If you eat arsenic, you will dic. 
Ascertain: have the coolfts 
come ? - 
I have ascertained : 
have not come. 
76. Go to that house; ascertain 
| well. 
77. The mountain-ash wood is 
strong. 
78. Take away the fire ashes, 
79. Bring so much ashes, 
. - 80. How much ashes shall I bring ? 
Re . What are you asking P 
| 81. The aspen tree wood is useless. 
BR. This ass is not good. 
is 83, I have fallen; give me assist- 
Nw ance. 
94, Thou art giving me assistance ; 
I will give thee a present. 
85. Yesterday I gave thee much 
bread. Atest thou it? 
86. I was very hungry, and ate it 
"ABE all. 
= B7. Thou art very foolish:: why 
| atest thou all of it ? 
88. Look! the enemy makes an 
attack (has come on). 
89. The dog attacked me, — 
90. He is a quiet man; don't attack 
p- oL Make an attempt to carry out 

































75. tho coolies 
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ExeLIsn-BASHGALI Sentences. 


Imá pami baréla palga. 
Krui int p'am& palangett, 


Iàst drön shir giats. 
Skå yülosh mrlosh. 
Aishkshi : barwat awettett ? 


Aish krá: barwai n'afzia., 
Ikià p'am& wigt aigh kshi. 
Tür dar dang ess. 


Ango là assà gats. 

Ashik assé giats, 

Chuk ass awim? Tü kas 
kuch ? 

Romën dar kat üd mess, 

Inā kur less n'oss, 

Ots luntssa ; ia lestà ksht, x 


Ta ia litra pröchi; dts tē gá lesta 
kulom. 

Dus Gts bilagh bor pta'sh, Ta 
sundi iara ? t 

1a bilugh átta bisst sundi iyà. 





Ta bilugh charagh ess: kya sundi 
iyini th? — 
Aish ksht. Pachan wari afzio. 





| Naluzo manchi oss: kai n'amnið. 


Inā wari katta kshé. 






















FORES. pU a e EES E 
KS dinis 
`. ; 
EsNGLISH-BABHGALI SENTENCES. 
` 93. In autumn the leaves fall. Shiro por viyany á, E 
94. -Autumn is the time for reaping §hara bš kati erwomá. | d 
wheat, 1 
95. This year many avalanches Ina sé turus lë aya. š 
have come down. ° e X 
H 96. In the spring many (avalanches Wasut vött Ië afzia. 
of) stones fell. | 
97. That man is very avaricious, Ikia manchi bilugh dang en, 
98. Avoid tobacco. : Tamkio lestá (F) ksla, 
99. Avoid meat five days; yðu are .Poj wos ano lestà (?) kshi; tú 
id ill. bradso osish. 
100. I await my son. Ois të pifr aish kuttam. 
101. At the time for prayer awake Naméj bibd ia betað, 
me. 
102. My son is asleep; awake him. Ië pifr pshuiss: betað. | 
d 103. My aza has become blunt, là pets dura biss. 
E B 
— 104, My back aches. lá tá pti bradzott. 
— 105. Go back! bad man! Te digar manchi asstsh! ani ats! 
106. If you will come back, I sball Ta di ats anjibi, járlam. 
kill you. 
107. You are tired: I shall give Ta gatra bissish: tü achu kalom. 
you a back, 
108. The Afgháns are bud men. Aoghani mancht digar asht, : 
109. In that bag is cloth. Sta pashtuga tð lattri asht. 
110. Bring my bag here. Tá pashtuga ant gats. 
111. A thief has taken off my bag. ` Shtüro pashtug brá. 
112. The coolies have brought my ` Ant barwai lattri arwristar. 
baggage hero. 
113. That man is bald. Stæ manch? kurr ese. 
114. The polo ball is lost, Chkri pis bis. | 
115. That man is bandy legged (2) St& mansh? kuttátt. ` 







Ao tawarë pish lë ai. 


Krüi pattatt : shtðr ayasar * 
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ENaLrisH-BASHGALI SENTENCES. 





ç 118. This year wheat is bad; barley Inā sa gum digara ba; vits lesta 
is good, ba 
119. Make a basket for me. Ta dug? kawa ksh2, 
120. I want a big basket. Tá ál kawa ad ess. 









127. 


128. 


129. 
130. 


131. 


132. 


153. 
134. 


. Here last year there was a 


. Light a beacon on that hill. 


What is in the bird’s beak ? 

Take care! that beam is not 
strong. 

There are clonds. We cannot 
see the constellation of the 
Great Bear. 

Are there bears in the forest ? 

My foot pains: I cannot bear 
it. 

That man's beard is become 
white. 

I am beaten: I will bea? thee 
to-morrow. 

That bird is beautiful, 

I am tired: get my bed ready. 


- . 135. I have brought a bed; there is 








Bra. Bees will sting. 
298 


no bedding. 

In Bumboreth there are many 
bees. 

I am afraid 
of them. 

Go thou before, I will-follow. 


Inā pa ë shuj biss. 


battle, 
122. The Badakhshi fights (makes  Tuzhi shuj lesta kulai. 
battle) well. e 
123. My horse is a bay colour. Ta wshup pilir ess. 
k 124. I see a beacon on the hill. Bado ango varion. 


Ikiā bado ango Echt. 
Marangatsé nosbpü kat etsal ? 
Tarachi bo ! Ikiz argrü less ness. 


Naru ess. Prugbt n'warton butt. 


Ba ben its assé ? 


Tá tá kar bradzott : dör na butt. 


Sta manchi ta där kazhtra bissa. 


Ots vina vina kapesam : dalki8 tu 
vilom. 

Ikia marangats shingar aiets. 

Gatra butt aya sum:  prusbi 
gaiets, 


Prusht awàárz; ashtrith n'aiesht. 
Mámreth mücherik lë asht. 
Müàoherik aturshilā : widerthum 


Ta nnaabtar wai bo, öfs piturai- 
salam, 











N an. What does that man beg ? Ikiá manchi kai awegutà ? $ 

A: t0. He is not a bad man: ho is a kia manchi digar — Á | 

di beggar. wis. j I 
Sit behind me on the horse. Te sire E pin 









tes A np 


a 
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ENGLISH-BASHGALI Sentences. 





— 


142. After cating food don't belch, Ya zhüti pahuikbut mks. 








143. I place no belief in him. O ikiā waria n'patitom. 
144. Thou liest! I don't believe Ta laraicht ! ta wart n'patitom. | 
thee. Í 
145. I have eaten too much: my Sho le tard: ktol bradzott. M ^ 
- belly aches. | 
146. Broz is below (down stream Bruz Shtralo stæ nir ess. ; 
from) Chitral. . 
147. My walking stick is become lás manni dür biss, 
bent. ° 


148. My father is here: and besides IZ tött ani esa wārā kich n'ess. 
him no one. 
149, We have bhüsa and besides Ema tá ushp duge tës ass: würá 


nothing else for horses. n'aiesht , 
150. Is the Afghan or Chitrali Aoghan spáhi lest at na Bilian 
soldier the better ? lest ai ? 


. 151. Between Chitral and Broz Shdral Brus p'mij gram n'atesht, 
there is no village. 


k. 152, Beware! the dog will bite yon. Tarnichi bo! krüi aturshilon. 
| 153. Beyond Drösh there is no cul- Dryus par kujhi m'aveshta, 
154. The big dog is amiable; the Ál krz less: parmen kr@i atur- 


ig: small dog bites. shilon. 
| 155. On the Sbšwal pass thero are ` Shawalo bado marangats n'aicslt. 
i Ë no birds. 
156. Give me a bit of meat. Ia dugð achok bita gats, 
d. 157. Put a bit in my horse's month. Tá ushp ash? Inzhom gíats. 
t. _  . 158. The horse bifes; don't go near. Ushp analá; tavarai n'ai. 


t. , 159. The black horse fell yesterday. Zhi ushp dus luni. 
d 160. Fetch me two blankets from the Pamu stha id dug? da jil gatets. 
b house. 3 ; 
161. Bleed him from his forearm. [kta manchi dui tá Ini bekabá. d 
I In the spring a strong wind Wasut damu brlugh  wabtii; E 
E: bleo, and the fruit is kazhwazh nadsta. ? 


Purdik kär ose. 
on it Ohadra lui tapola biss., —— 
í a Iwg eS arc I ` 








a 
74 \ ENGLISH- BasHGaLi SENTENCES. 





166. Blow the fire hard. 
167. The wind blows very fast. 
| 168. Blow ont the light. = 
I 169. My knife has become blunt. 
| 170. He is a very boastful man. 
171. Take care! there is a bog ahead 
of you. i 
172. My leg has a boil on it. . 
173. For making tea boil water. 
174. There is a bone in my dog’s 


à mouth. 
i 175. My bow is broken, 
I 176. Give this boz to the coolie. 


- 177. What is this boy's age ? 
i | 178. That man has no brain: he is 


| foolish. 

$ 179. Break a branch of that tree. 

J 180. In order to get some brass I 
am going to Chitrál. 


; 181. The Government soldiers are 
3 all brave. 
3 182. Brava! don't be tired ! 













183. Thy ass is braying loud; 
listen! all the asses are 
braying. 


184. Get bread for my coolies. 

185. If you won't give me bread, 
I will die. 

. . 186. Do not break my box. 

ET 187. If you break the wood, I shall 

Ææ _ be very angry. 

=  . 488. My box is broken (break). 

Es A89. My father has broken (break) 


I his leg. 
break, as you are fat. 








191. Santo: let the hopte take 


Anga kotë parchi. 

Dumt là ishtett. 

Ohiragh vast. 

Ia chaku dupu biss. 

Ina ntancht bilugh wightawal ess. 
Tarachibo! Vott (P) athalon. 


Kur apsiss. 
Chat kshi : áo tipio. 
Křùi p'ashi attiss. 


I drön peffangus. 
Inä sanduka manchié pré. 


Inā mariré major kat ess ? 
Sta musta ness: ër ass. 


Iki shtom chur pela. 
Dara waiétum: Shdrál aiótum. 


Sarkaro spahi sang zür wai. 

Shamash! N'gatriböla, 

Ta kur bilugh rárra kutt: kor 
kit! Sang kur rüpra kuttett. 


Ta barwai dugé yashi giats. 
Tu ? bor n'prenjtbá ots mrlom. 


Tá adré n'pitzen kabó. 


Tu dar perinjibà ots kaba balom. 


Ià adr pite biss. 
Tási tött kir pott ons. 


Tw lunelosh nanden petanló, tu ál 
ktol — E 
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ENGLISH-BAgHGALI SENTENCES. 





193. Make bricks for my house. 
194. My girl ís a bride. 
195. To make n bridge, get beams. 
196. The bridge is broken. 
197. In my country there are no 
* wooden bridges. 
v. 198. My horse's bridle is broken. 
199. Bring a broom, clean this 
place. 
200. Bring bread för me and fetch 
grass for the horse. 
I fell; my stick broke. 
My arm is broken. 


201. 
202. 


203. 
204. 
205. 


Thy brother has fever. 
My brother is dead. 
I brought one load of grass; my 


brother brought two loads. 
My father is a very strong 
man: he has brought three 


206. 





londs of grass. 
Ü 207. The woman is bringing a bas- 
š | ket, and the men have 








brought stones. 
208. The Charwélo is a brutal man. 
209. My duck wheat is not ripe. 
210. There are many bugs in this 
bed. 
211. Build a house for me here. 
212. Al my bulis have died. 
Chánlú's bull is very fat 
this year. le í 


Ko flatè bullet. | 
ey B. 





Many men men aro gathered for tho 
— ç had 





-~ Ikiā drangat —— ET 
baes site es ae A d 


Iĝ amu dugë mrai puru bat, 
lá jüi noi bazisná prélom. 
Sú tamu kati í qiats. 

Sú pefang ess. 

Emi gul tá dio siu aacht, 






Tá ushp tá lazhom prtangess. 

Ska giats, inant jaga eka. 

lá dugé bor gats; ushp duga yus ES ` 
„ gate. | 4 ‘= 

Ots piltam ; mári parengi. 

Iast dusht perongi. 

Tú brá ontsatt, 

last brá mri. 

Í á bör jus awüpà; isi brá da bör 
yus awürà. KE 

last tött biluk karwá manchi ess : 
trot bör yus awüpá. 


TL 
* Sm 











Jugür kawa awett, sat wött awara. 


Charwéli masbu-wà manchi ess, 
Je zhum n'piess. 
Ind prushti tá guar lé acht, 


là dugü ani amu kshi. — "X E 
Iü agbu sang mrishtà. Chalu nah 
ashu ind sé See kart ess, | 


„213. On the ground I found a Ina bhima tã epol toch badus gol. — — — 


Bilugh manchi kanai duga aya. 
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. 218. This butter is not clean. 
219. Buy a rupee's worth of cloth. 


—— e - - — i AY Se | 
4 a? - y ^ A. 
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Ina nuri shtá n'bisa. 
E tang digri mári prëti giats. 


GC . 


| 220. The white cow's calf is dead. 


221. Call the old man. 
222. The camel is a bad animal“ 
223. My horse is very fat and can- 


not go. 

224. You are a bad man: you take 
no care. 

225. Have a care! don't throw 
down my lond. 

226. That man is very careless 
(foolish). 

227. In that village is there any 

a carpenter ? 

228. The carrter has fallen into the 
river. 


229. I am tired; I won't carry a 


load, Mirak will carry the 
lond of two men. 

230. The cat has grown lazy and 
won't catch mice. 

231. Catch that horse's bridle. 

232. All the cattle of this village 


Kashiri gáo utser mara. 

Purduka waldo. 

Shtur digar kor ess. 

lá, ushp bilugh kartā biss, Dr 
bann. ` 

Te digar manchi assish: ta kuduma 
tin na kuch, 

Te kushulwa kshi! (Tarachi bo!) 
ia bör viðr n'úte. 

Ikia manchi biru gh ber ess, 


Íkya bagrom dao sella sé ? 
Barwai pó-6 lunis,- 


Gatrabissum ; bör n'awötum. Mirak 
dë manchion bör awela. 


Pshiish bëri biss; musu na 
damitt. 
Thyé ushpé laghom dame. 


Inā bragom gho sang mra, 
Al tol ango p'tsiru wats. 


Tā kā kapa bosh? 


— — Pe E WU GC EN 











— 





240. The 


EsGrtsu-BASHGALI Sentences, 


chain of my door is 
broken. 


241. Bring n chair for sitting on. 
242. This cloth is not to my taste; 


change it. 


243. This charcoal is bad: it — 


burn. 


244, To-day I will give charity, 


245. On my brother“ hese ia a 


perchance my father will 
not die, 


boil, 


246. Bashgali Küfrs won't cat 


cheese. 


247, This year all the cherries are 


sour. 


248. My chest aches. 

249. My hen has ten chickens. 

250. My child is very ill. 

251. I have no chimney to my 


house. 


252. I fell; my chin is broken. 


253. The Chitrali soldier is not a 


255. Here are two chogas: choose 


bad man. 


954. My chest is big; that choga is 


tight. 


-256. In my clan are many men. 
257. There is no clay here to mnke 


bricks. 


258. Your hand is dirty ; clean it. 


259. Thy father's speech is clear. 


460. That boy is very clever. 
261. That elif is bad: don't go near. 





E bw 


MAU 5 ru oss 


etho hill. | 
B, Tenant inb this bil 


` 





Tá dá tá chimàá pétanguss, 


Nishistha bón grata, 

Inā latiri ia shotik wbá; 
kihi. 

Inā pê less n'asht : 


Ots shtarak gáno telam, «htalé tött 


*n'mr ld. 


Ià brå naskor absiss. 


Kata kilár n'yéla. 


Inā sē sang gilos chinoshé, 


Ta zira bradzott. 

Ta istri kakok duts kur asht. 
Iá mapir bilugh bradzo asht. 
lá p'amu dawök s'asht. 


Lunissam ; akli prör biss. 
Bilian spaki digar n'ai. 


Ta ör wishtr ass; shugå aron butt. 


Ani dú shug ash!: eo gaië, 


Emá tött brå lë asht. 


Ani mraí kusth dugã palol n'ess, 


Tü dot mol biss; diré. 

Te tött wari less. 

Sta martir bilugh kashul ose. 
Iki abti digar ess: atkhi né, 
Grish biznor ëm. 


oméla 


na parchitt. 
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78 N ENoLisu-Ba BHOAL SENTENCES, 


264. To make a cloak fetch some 

black cloth. (1) 

265. Bring two clods of earth for me. 

266. This cloth is very thick. 

267. My clothes are dirty; wash 
them. 

268. There are many clouds; per- 
haps it will rain. 

269. Clean my coat. ° 

270. Who has killed my cock P 

271. To-day the breeze is very cold, 

272. This year there is no snow and 
no cold; it is quite warm. 

273. On account of the snow my 
feet are cold. 

274. The sun is set: it has become 

cold. 

275. I have eaten too much and 
have colic (e, my stomach 
is swollen). 

. 976. Collect the sepoys and coolies 

to-morrow at dawn. 

pu. Sir! the coolies are collected, 
but the sepoys have not 
come. 

278, What is the colour of your 








2 | father'a horse ? 








- ss. The sepoys complain that the 
Chàrwélo is n very cruel 


. 
Ka 


peser 1 ——— enemy had ` 
fled. 

me onere slowly; say every 

ES word separately. 


Budzun kusth duga shi sapp gata. 


Tá dugà da palelsht giats. 
Inā zapp bút ess. 
Tá bazisnå mol bistai; nisha. 


Naru bat ess; ingol kā agol bolan, 


Já ghugā less? kala, 

lás! nai kakkak ka jĝriss ? 

Starak gujr'bilugh dumi yuds, 

Starak së zim di na oss, shillá 
ness; top ess. 

Zim-o-ta kür pitaenwa. 


Sa par lang bia; shillá ba. 


Bilugh bori iar; ktol apsiss. 


Spáhi barwat dalkié attri wasnüo 
(wasankrö) (P). 

Sühibo! barwai wasn westai spahi 
nok osth. 


Tottchi ushpé kor kasth ezs ? 
ur, tahp, barwat sang aya. 
Spaht kásettett Charwali bilugh 


mashü oss, 





die wughtatisum mashu wari 
mikia, 
CET at) part set eee 


— v. 
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Exncuisn-Basuoanl SENTENCES. 


284. The coole ia fallen in the river : 
he is drowned in the water. 
285. I have no cord to fasten the 


box. 

286. This is a dry year: the corn is 
dried up. 

287. I saw a corpse in my field this 
morning, 

288. My brother is very corpulent, 
and can't walk, B 


289, In my village there is my 
brother's cotton crop and no 
one else's. 

290. I want medicine for my father ; 
he coughe much, 

291. Count the coolies: 
are there ? 

292. My country is very pretty ; it is 
highland (cold). 

293. My cousin has seven bulla. 

294. Is your brother’s cow white or 
black ? 

205. My cowherd is a very bad man. 


how many 


296. That crag is very steep : a horse 


cannot go. 
297. That boy got cramp in the 
water owing to the cold. 
208, He is n thief. See! he is 
creeping like a dog. 
299, From the cres! of the hill 
Drósh appears in view. 
800. Forgivo my crime; I am a 
man. 


poor 
. 801. My walking stick is orooked. 
302. This year there is much rain; 





Barwai po luniss: do p 
pizhia, 
S andok giristh dugð kanik n'atesht. 


Ina së damkol wa: gam lushingwa. 


Íniash piul p’mich á manchi 
. mright waria'm, 
IË brá ål ktol oss ; n'palangett. 


lá bagrom id bréo karbosh asht; 
ward n'atesht, 


la tött duga ushu wagattam ; bilugh 
kasitt. 

Barwai giré: ché manchi asht? 

Ema gol bilugh shingart ass; shil 
ass. 

Totti pitr (?) soif ashu ai. 

Ta broshi gio kashtri ísha, shi azea ? 


lá gio pated (psawai) bilugh digar 
manchf ess, 
Std kti ukar ess: ushp na batt. 


Sta liliwak pot té skilið dar biti 
ass, 
Khir ess. 
kuroett. 
Bado abaié stë Dryüs waranfus. 


Afsht! ket chor shto- 


I8 vari (?) bakshið ; Š garib assum. 


lést manot abkori biss, 
Starak sé bilugh agol prétt ; pr 


digar ba. 
Ba in HIM MEM 











E 

gi 

/ 
* 


eS Ee od inde e 
304, In this valley there nre many 


crows. 

305. Your cock crows much. 

306. The Commissariat baba is a 
very erue! man, 

307. My pony's erupper is broken, 
so he can't go down hill. 


Pu 308. A big stone came down ind 
orushed my leg. 

















; | 309. Why does that small boy eru 
d ont ? 
d " 310. Spring is the good time to 
EK: cultivate. 
Ae 311. The Káfirs' cultivation is cele- 
fa brated. 
312. That man is very cunning (fox 
class). 
$13. Get me a metal cup to drink 
water. 
314, I am ill: therefore call a doctor 
- to cure me. 


315. My custom is not to smoke 
> — tobacco; I take snuff. 
$16. Cut a stick for me with a 
knife, 
- 317. The soldier cut my leg off. 


"AN order to cut your hand off. 


„319. My father killed the Chárwölo 
with a dagger. 
$20. Daily bring me a little milk. 








stand up) tents. 


€ 
) E. 
e? 








918. The Chárwélo gave me an 


322. pom oe, st this village dance Ina bragom 


ENGLISH- BASHGALI Sentences. 


Inā gula tå korr le asht. 


Ta nai kakkak bilu gh kasitt. 
Commissariat baba bilugh kart ese. 


Ta ushp tá prampor bradzi pefan- 
gess; ta duga ushp buru palangen 
na batt. 

Al vött atsiti iðst kür poriss. 

H 

Ikyá parmen marie kaido zhutt ? 

Krujà sbisthá wosut less, 

Kato kruzhi bilugh lesst ess, 


Ikia manché iwraki nyür ess. 


Pashku giats: do pinam. 





Bradzo assum: in duga wokshhal 


giats, sighkabi kom. 
Tamkio kusth ia chur n'ess; nazor 


kolum. 
Ta dugã kato m@sh manot petan. 


Spaht idsi kür pötess. 
Charwélt hukm ptas'm ta dui pétegà. 


lá rett Oharwéli katð viti jion (2) 
(ria). 
Sang gujr ia dugà achok sü giats, D 


321. This ground is damp and not Inā bhim ghil ess; jilamá wotasth 
SD fit for pitching (causing to digar ess. 


manchi not digara 

















P'NG LISI-BASHGALI SENTENOES, 





323. My father dances well. 
324. That precipice is dangerous, 
don't go near. 
325. Owing to an eclipse of the 
sun, it is dark. y 
My daughter's ago is 18. 
To-day I go to Chitral; every 
day I shall do a march. 
The sun melts the pow by 
day. . 
To-morrow at daylight let me 
go. ` 
My donkey is dead, my horse 
is dead ; I can't lift the load. 
331. My uncle last year was very 
ill: now he is become deaf. 
332. The ford is deep ; we can't 
cross. 
333. The chárbu (Chitrali head 
man of village) is a very 
| deep (fox class) man. 
334. The Badakhshani army de- 
| feated the Chitral army. 
335. Our army, being defeated, fled. 
336. T'hat defile is good for fighting 
the enemy in. 
337. Go quickly : don't make delay, 
338. The village is far : don't delay 
here. 


326, 
227. 


338. 
329. 


330, 


339. The coolies demur and say we 


can't carry loads. 
340. The road is steep: we should 

descend from the horses. 
341. OG EON Sx Sting t you had 














Tatt nit lesta kutt. 
Inā thurus digar ees, lavarat n'ai. 


Sā garð yaristhé duga andhar biss. 
- 
lá jú terits bias, 
Starak gujr Shdral atetum ; eo gujré 
ë wis pott kalom. 
Gujr simo ap típát. 


Dalkið ugh bibá Zlom. 


fast kur mrissi, ushp di mrà; bör 
nga n'balam, 

last jisthá poë bilugh bradzo wås: 
starak asangà biss, 

Atr guru ess: patren na bamtsh. 


Uru biugh vriki pirstha manch? 


ESS, 
Taji sarien Bilian sari psiá. 


Emdst sari gatrà biti mikis. 

Ikiā apüni gol pachan wari shush 
kustha less. 

Achünam té : drë m'kshi. 

Gram badir ess : pott drë n'kshi, 


Barwai larettett : wari walettett bör 
n' awémd, 
Pott tokkur ess; ushp tá wšwo 
etsati ema. 
Tost ushp piltali; wā osth lesta 
la. 


Kudüm nat ksht! tū kas PRE 
ness, 

Ikiá bagram manchi — droge 

wa agit, 








e 
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857 v 


© 


944. Our enemy is very determined, 
Look ! 


and wil not Hy. 
they have fled. 
. That fellow is a regular devil, 
. Haye yon ever seen the devil P 
- I have not seen the devil; even 
my father has not seen him, 
. In my country there is no «dei 
in the summer. 





. If you dave had diarrhea 
many days, you will surely 
die. 

351. The Chürwélo has died: all 

the men are very glad; 
. my brother also died to-day. 

952. Yesterday my horse fell on the 
road and died. 

There is a difference (quarrel) 
between those two men. 

354. Yesterday there was a difer- 

ence between me and my 
brother. 

355. Don’t take that road; it is 
difficult. 

I ate a lot of rice early this 
morning and it is not being 
digested, 

That boys clothes are very 

D dirty. 

858. All the men of that village are 

== discontented. 

859. I dislike that man. 


355, 


356. 


3600. At the time of my dismount- 


. I have had/diarrhaa three days. 


IË brá ál biði-wa Pd 





ENGLISH-BABHGALI SENTENCES. 





Ema pachanwart bilugh damtöl 
manchi asht, n'mukettett! ATA 
keli ! miki. 

Ikiá manchi bilugh yüsh ess. 

Ta kut yügh warainea ? 

I yüsb n’warainsa ; tött dt n'wa- 
rains. 

Em4 gol ta wiedor m&h n'butt. 

Trot wos butt dé bazira padré ü 

prétt. 

Shtal latta wis bà padr ü prétt 
tà nashtonti mrlosh. 


Chárwéli mriss: sang manchi 
shátínista (?); shtarak gujr iĝst 
brá di mri. 

Dus iG ushp p'putt piltia magii. 


Amni dü manchi kilwariin asht. 


Dus if brá ia kilá biss. 


Aska potta tá n'iyē; digar ess, 


Puruchkāl bilugh butt dëst ; bra 
afzið. | | 


c 


Aska marir basná bilugh mul bistat. 


Ikiá bagram mach? sang kushàn 
n'atesht. 

Ikiā manchi i£ duga digar ess. 

Ushp tá wüo atsatam, pito. 
luniosam, é' 


ve 








Esauisn-BaASHoATI Sentences 


, “ d j 

» EES 
NE - 362, Why are these two men dis- Amni dú manchi ka kilà kuttett ? 

puting P ' 


363. In this district are many cows, 
364. Take this flour; divide it 
among yourselves, * 
e 365. In our valley there is a diviner. 


He isa very old man, He 
UN is a true speaker. (€) 
H 366, Don't do this business: it ig 


undesirable (pot the* cus- 
tom). 

367. I fear I am dying: 
doctor. 

368, The dogs of that village are 
very fierce. 

369. Is your's a male ora female 
dog ? 

370. You have put too large a load 
on that donkey. 

371. The thief broke one plank of 
my door last night. 

372. That man is a thief: I have 
no doubt of it (i.e. besides 
him no ona else is the thief). 

373. Lhave a doubt whether or not 
he is a thief. 


cal a 





(stream). 
875. Take down the load from the 
horse’ 8 back, 





E i 
E 
Eh ha 









376. Get four coolies to drag the 

"ma 3 beam. 

377. My horse is very thirsty; he 
drinks much. 





T 7 378. Don't ` drink much water ; ; 
(otherwise) Tons won't be 
sible t to travel. 


$74. The coolies have gone down 


| = ame idiom as in a Chitrali. | 


Ina b'gol bilugh gåo asht. 
Inā bré ngā; ya p'mích bata kshér. 


> 
bilu gh 


shtal wart walann. 


Em baal ë pshar es; 
manjar ess ; 


Inā kudüm n'kahi ; chor n'ess. 
O widerthum mrethum : 


giats. 
Ikia bagrom kriii bilugh digar at. 


wokghal 


Tost nah krit ya shtari Cishtrt) 
ke? ess? 
Igé kurë pa pti bilugh bör kress. 


Dus radar iast dú bitil shtür 
pẽtiss. 

Ikiz manchi shtar ess: würü shtar 
n’asht, 


Shtar ess adugosa, tinch n'ess. 

Barwaí vinréni ettett. 

Ushpé pa pti bör waokshð. 

Shtowa manchian walo argru wa- 
kahol. 

Iis ushp bilugh do * pig "ue z 


bilugh do pitt. 
Bilugh do na pi: n'pà bilosh, 






























_ $879. An ass has come to my field ; 

E. drive him out. 

_- $880. No snow fell in the winter, so 

b there is a drought, 

| 381. My cow fell in the river, and 

» is being drowned, 

| 382. The Mehtar comes! Beat a 
drum. . 

383, My brother is a drunkard for 
three years. 

384, You have brought green wood ; 
fetch dry wood. 

385. I myself have seen that the 
ducks have alighted on the 
river. 

386. In front of the Mehtar's house 
is a lot of dung on the road: 

| brash it away with a broom. 

—— 887. There is much dust on account 

E^ of the wind. 

888. A dwarf has come to ask food. 

389. Where do you dwell? Why 
have you come here ? 

390. Last year I dwelt in Küm- 
désh; this year I shall 
dwell in Rambür. 

891. I am poor; my dwelling is 


P | That man has dyed his beard. 
KE 3, I have had dyspepsia for two 
= 3 years, 

| 894. I Bare eaten too much oral 














ENGttsa-BasHGAL! Sentences. 
be 


Ë kur (Get ptul p'mioh adsa; to 
taràzho. 

Ziwor sim n'pta; ds dugüà duma 
sé ba, 3 

Ist gtio po-8 lunt, piz bia. 


Mehar aiyo! dött war. 


Trot sé biss iast brá tin pin. 


Te shila där awéshtai; dri dar 
gaiets. 
lá waria panilé jallai níshínistai, 


Mehar p'amu té nirgo putt tá ttsit 
bilugh ess: ska m@sh ska. 

Dumi shtett : pariss bilugh butt. 

Ör manchi atyo; bur? afsh kutt. 

Ta kor gol ta sich? Ant kai 
osh ? 


Po Kaémdésh assium ; ina së Kunisht 
alossam. | 


Ots garth assum; i amu achok ai. 


Sta manchi dari zar korishtai. 
Dé së biss bori na bajit jarand. 


Arorwé ano bilugh íáro bilugh ‘Shur 











. | | , 
ExGrisu-BASHGALI SENTENCES 
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397. Owing to cold, my ear pains. Shillë ta kör bradzott. 
398. To-morrow we will go very Dalkið ema kuiy& md. 








early. 
899. This year snow fell early, so it Ind sé sim kuiy& pta, id duga sim ~ Ë 
? ig little, chak pta. + a 
— 400. There is a hollow — : fill it Anto dudizm ess; palol wlushtt A 
H up with earth. porakshé. | 
, 401. Last night there was an earth- Rador indrish ptà : ð. bilugh wida- = ` 
quake: I was much fright- "ram. d 
ened, a A 
= 402. To-morrow do we go east, Dalkið sü chunzli pór étimisha, nað — — 
(sun-rise way), or west sū puðli pör étimisha ? 
(sun-go-down way) ? 1 
403. Yesterday we went cast; to- Dus sū chunzli pör gamish; dalli 
E morrow we will go west. ep puéli por må. 
g: 404. Yesterday's road was difficult; Dus pott digar ess; starak gujr 
to-day's is easy. pott less. 
et 405. Before marching, to cat much Pilingstett të shatyë bilugh insth 
zem ig not good. less ness, 
— 406. It is five years since we have Paj së ba sú garo n'yüriss. 
- had an eclipse of the sun 
k (since a shadow has eaten Wé 
the sun). i 
Š 407. Don't go near the edge of the Usht? pachur pazhë m'ai; piltilosh, , 
built up pari; you will fall. A 
408. You don’t make an effort! Ta bibidi mkshonji! Ta kakti | 
How can you learn ? zaronlosh ? 
409. The Charwélo is angry be- Kata aghao n'prend Charwéli kapā 
cause the Kafirs won't biti. 
nce eggs, 
i 410. —— a great thief; yi manchi bilugh shtar ess; tyé 
eject him out of the house. Domm stë nukedo. x 
=? A1. That man is my elder brother. Sta manch dëst jisht brá oss. E. 
EA That cauldron is empty : the Ikia tol kar biss; do be ois, E 
| water leaks out. EL: 


Ina pashku tà áo uchar kshi. 








ES —— ont the water of this 
emptied Sahib! ki de uchar krá. 


' r LA 
T * | 4 





+ 


| EX "i 
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415. When you have ended yonr work, 
come to me. 

416. Our men are few; the enemg'a 
men are many. 

417. Certainly, our men are few ; but 
they are more energetic than 
our enemy. 

418. The English soldiers are „very 

yr good men. 

| 419. I have eaten enough: it is not 

[ good to eat more. 


* 420. Why hast thou entered my 
house? I gave thee no 
leave. 

421. Your entire clan is bad. 


422. Get me a beam equal to this. 


423. The enemy shut me in a house, 
but I escaped. 


424. I am bound, but I hope to escape 


in the evening. 

425. Every man of this village is a 
thief. 

426. The Charwélo is a very evil 
man. 

427. In this village there is not even 
one ewer. 


— - 428, In our village my brother is 

: a thief, and except him no 
one. 

429. This cloak is not good; ex- 
change it. 

. 430. Thou liest! There is no excuse 

Case... dorthee. 

— 431. Stay thou here! Expect mo! 








T" Wagen Me =e 


EsNGLISE-BABSHGALI Sentence. 


Kot kudüm püshabà ia tá aets. 
Emá manchi achok aesth; pachan- 


wari lë aesth. 


Shidl, emë mancht achok aesth ; 
pachanwart ta damtól aesth. 


Prang spahi bilugh lē manchi asht. 


Dë tara : Jë iĝsth less ness, 


Të ka duga p'amu atta gà-s-ash ? 
ia hukm n’pta. 


Ta tött brá sang digar asth. 

Iá dugà tkia argr& pristha argra 
giats, 

Pashan wart p'amu atta attotiss : 
biti mikiosam, 

Attotinissam, bibidt biba salkawar 
mikalom. 


Inā bagram sang manchi shtar as, 
Oharwéli bilugh dagar mancht ess. 
Ina bagrom p'mich eo di pashku 


m'at. 


Emá bagrom p'mich iĝ brá shtar 
ess, würà n'ai. 
Inā shuga léss ness ; nmelá kshi. 


Tí laröchi ! tà kai nelus — 


T ani oti ! ia aish kehi., 
lá brdo datei achið brađsott. 












eg "eg" — E 
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ENGLISH-BA88BGALI Sentences. 
^ 433. My brother's eye-brow got Ia bráo tremchuk aché-patta lids 
burnt by the lamp. íngostai. 
434. Lift up your eye-lid; show your Aché-ktelik waro; aché okeh. ` š | 
eye. I * 
. RA. 
e e D 
DN 435. On that man's face isa black Sta manchii muka tá azhisto shi — 
mark, so big. * nishdn ess, | 
436. If our luck is bad, we shall Shtal £ nasib n'azilabd, ashtrë tá 
CR fail to climb the hill. üwā n'balem. be 
437. The Chitrális say that on Bilian manchi walettett Missarmin ` ` 
Tirich Mir there are many wutr (vetr) bilugh asht wārā — 
fairies and nothing else. n'aiesht. LE, 
438. The Mehtar's falconer fell in Mehr  marapsawai poi-ë — lunéti — 
i the water and died. mya. = 
439. Take care! If you fall into the Trach? bo! Ta pot étish ta 
| water, you will die. mrlosh. gem 
: 440. That wall will fall, don't Iwë chá witlalà, tor n'as. 4 
k- approach it. cy 
441. Much rain has fallen this Starak p'sé bilugh agol ptá. ` T. 
ON year. i E 
E 449. Last year much snow has fallen. Po bilugh sfm zimità. Se: 
k 443, This year there ie a quantity Starak sa bilugh zīm ess ; starak ` 
of snow; to-day snow has gujar sim nptá. a wid ES 
Se. not fallen. | ; 
444. My dog has fallen into the Ia krii poi gwa. | i 
445. In my country is a famine. lá gul tá bilugh átt ess. f 
446. My brother is more famous li brå sta manchi tá bilugh 
than that man, damtöl lë mancht ess. pa 













447. From Chitral, both Shoghöt Shdral stë Shogot Gairath tich: 

` — end Gairath are equally far. badūr asth. 

448. Sit near me; don’t sit far off. 13 tawarð nish4 ; badür o staht, 

"449. Chitral is near, Drósh is far. Shdral aart, Dryus badür ess. Ë 

^io 450. E our village there is no Emá bagrom ushup wetsá ached 
farrier (horse shoe-fastener). n'atasth. 

Been Sea? very fast; ; mine Ta wshp bilugh shatwami ess- DAD 









ushp n'pà balat. 




























452, It is three years since Í turned 
Musalmin; I keep the fast. 
453. The time is near for breaking 

EM. the fast. 
—— — 454. My horse has become fat, and 
| can't go. 

My. fate is bad; your fate is 
good. : 
My father and mother are 

dead: I am left alone. 
Yon are fatigued: I will give 
you a back, 
Don't flee to Badakhshin, 
there is no fear. 
459. I fear my enemy will kill me. 
460. Why have they run away ? 
They have run away from 
^. fear of thieves. 
461. My brother feigned dead, and 
escaped by night. 
462. My father fell on the road. ` 
463. Thy father fell into the river. 
464. The female is usually cleverer 


455. 
456, 
457. 


458. 






than the male. 
465. Fetch four men to make a 
bridge. 


466. I have fetched four men. 
per This year many men have died 
of fever. 
5. My father is very ill; he has 
pr. fever. 
4e. Fever has had hold of me for 
four days; my body aches. 





— 
Le 
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ENcLisH-BasHoaALi SENTENCES. 





Tré sa ba Š muzalman bússam ; 
pochétr ngánam. 
Pochëtr peristh tur ess, 


là ushp kaptab ess: pa n'batt. 

Íást miuk digar ess; tö miuk lesst 
ess, 

Jost tött niin mra@: 
edsam. 


Të gatrabá assish : 


ots parki (kar) 
achu kulor. 


Badaksha mé na mugð, kā widegh 
OTT 

Óts widarnam pachan wari i jarla, 

Kaiko maikiya sar?  Shtár dugð 
vidraiti mukia. 

last brå  mralogom (P) viz- 
hom (?) radur mikios. 

Iasi toit pott piltia. i 

Ta tött baglo (b'gol-o ?) piltia. 

Jugur manchi todi bilugh kshul ess. 


Sat postho shtowa manchian gaiets. 


là shtowa manchi awy. — | 
Starak sa randsdl biti  bilugA 
manchi mrā. 


Tõsi (att bilugh bradzo ess; unsatt, 





Shto woe bx ondsil andai; jidd 
bradsonn, mU Í 
Pō achok manch randsol biti mr 





Asrett bgol manchi aboch kusth ` 














7 491. Tho flames of that fre have got 


; ExGrisu-Basnoatt SENTENCES, an ` 
2 Res: 


473. That man’s 
brother's 


came, 


figure and my 


figura are tho 


474. Take this ewer, fill it with 


water. e 

475. Your house is filthy; of 
course you will get ill, 

476. 1 found (find) these clothes on 
the road. 

477. Thou art a very fine mans 

478. I have nine fingers; you have 
ten. 

479. When you have finished work, 
I will give you food. 

480. Cut down two fir trees for mak- 


ing the bridge. 
4S1. The fire is too much, subdue 
it. 
452. Make a fire-place in my honse. 
483. There is no fire, 


484. For the purpose of making a 
fire, fetch wood. 

485. There is no firewood here; 
how can I make a fire ? 

486, My soldiers are very firm and 
will not flee. 

487, This man came first; that 

| man was second; Mirak 

was third. 

488. Our people consider fisk unlaw- 
ful (as a dead thing) to eat. 

489. This business is not fi^ for a 
Mehtar. 


490. The enemy's men carry a very 


7 big white fag. 


a HM — dashpar 





Íkiá manchi wishirworh iaet brá 
wishirworh #0 asht. 


Inā pashku nati (ngáli?) do para 
kshi. 

Tí amu mol ess ; 
wo bolass. 

Am bazisná potto wariám. 


shtal® ta bradzo- 


Tu bilugh lé manchi ess, 
non angur ai; fé tü duta angur 


at. 
Ti. koi kudam  poishabá, anjt 
prélom. 


Su testh dugé dà ruganá petti 
qiats, 


Anga bilugh ess, walti kshi. 


lá p'amu angá-kutin ksh. * 


Angi ness. 
Anga kor dár apsio. ` 


Anë watesth dir wai; 
kom (kulom) ? 
IG spáhi bilugh zorawà ai, n'mukela. 


kákti auga 


Ina manch? panishar oss; stæ manchi 
ptiwar ose; Mirak trot wostha 
088. 


Bing manchi to matsa yosth dugé 


iuldár oss kutteft, 
Ína kudam mohre lesa nass. 


Pachan wart manch? bilugh dl 
kashir tuppdun tcanamese, 
Ashi anga bús ublindi enn. 
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493, In thy house are many jlaas, 
but in winter they don't bite. 
| - 494. I am afraid of the Diwànbegi, 
B for that reason I am fleeing. 
` 495. If I Zso on the road, the Meh- 
tar's sepoy will catch me. 
_ 496. The enemy has fed., 
497. In Ranbür there are no /lies in 
A winter. 
. That man is foating on the 
` river (having inflated his 
stomach). 
). A flock of my goats has come 
on the hill. , 
From the melting of snow, the 
river is in Jlood. 
501. Having taken a load of wheat 
| amd ground it, being the 
























F = 602. ae the Gangalwatt pass the 
ES Lb flowers are pretty. 


. $03. Last year my mare gave a foal, 
504. This year my mare is not in 
j foal. 

d - $05. Bring fodder for my horse and 
| p. cow. 
— 11 606.. Zon go in front; let him fol- 
a low. 
* 507. You stay here and ae food 
' ready. 


— my foot was fros t- 
P. bitten on the pass, 

0. Do yon MASS foot man, or a 
MUS I ERE man — 

511 er 
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E 508. fe brother is a very foolish 









EwNorisuH-BasHoALi SENTENCÉS. 





To p'amu pakki bilugh asht ; ziwor 
n'yüttett. 

Diwanbegi widarnam, gtaktš muko- 
nam, 

Ia p'pott mukinjebà mehr spahi 
wanamela. 

Mashu wari mikið. 

Zawtr Mamret tawarik matasht. 


Iki« manchi pow ktol ürkti nosh 
kör. 


Í poshtré dizho dom titti afzid, 
Inā sim wiliti gol ào bilugh afzia. 
E bör gum ngaté pshett brè giats. 
Gagra wott bado pagur putik shin- 
gir at. 

Po sé ist ushpé iahtri ushp karais. 
Starak së 14s ushp shali n’ess. ` 
Tas ushp ia gáo dugé yus gates. 


Të nashtarwat dd ikë ptiwar 


atsala. * 
Tí anto nishë ; iahà — kshi. ` 
T d 
Di bilugh chatta manchi ess. ? 


Dee badu ið kër lughtia.. 





Ta küro mancht aks. kuokiðj ushp- 


ost manchi afsh kucha f 15 ið 


„biði ke chut p'kör gawð. ge 
— Lage —* x 
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Enouisn-Baggoatt SENTENCES 


518, We won't carry loads for 
nothing. 

514. Is a gun good or a sword? 
l'or me a gun is good, 

515. Sir! the soldiers are damaging 
our crops Forbid them. 

516. I forbade them, bnt they don't 
obey (take counsel). 

517. Turn him out of the house 
with force. , . 

918. Bend me a guide to show me 
the ford, for the water in 
the river is quite low. 

519, Come! let us ford the river. 

520. This man is not of my valley, 
he is a foreigner. 

521. On your forehead there is 
blood. What has happened ? 

522. On your horse's forequarters 
there is mud : make it clean. 

523. Between Urgüch and Ranbür 
there is a very big forest. - 

524. I have forgotten the order 
which the Mehtar gave me. 

525. Thou art a very forgetting 
man; don't forget. 


526. If I forget, may God give me 


punishment. 
527. The Chitral new fort is 
stronger than the old fort. 


528. How many foster brothers 
have you? 
529. That child is not my foster 
child. 


CH 530. I have ten foster sisters. 


581. Two Sahibs are coming ; I am 
sure they ES want two 


fowls, 










Emá gijja bör n'ngàmá. 


Tapak less at tarwach less ai? Ja 
dugë tapak less. 

Sahib! Spaht emå ptul marmurt 

a huttett. N'kshir kabi. 

Ots ammo tá n'kshir krá ; vari 

. n wagattett. 

Aska manchi kaytŠ p'amu std tar- ` 
shar, 

Aotre (tür) warðsth dug pott zürl 
i manchi víam2, gologh (golo 
ão) bilugh chágh ess. 

Prāts! oma p'šàotre patrem, 

Inā manchi emê  b'gol 
ness, Ward manchi ass. 

Ta p'mino loi nissis. Kai biss? 


manchi 


Tú ushp ziritilia tá shur tapol biss : 
diré. 

Argich Kontsht p'mühu dl zsul 
ass. 

Aska kudam Mehr (5 tá wiliasim 
p migh tia. 

Tū bilugh p'mishtal manché assish ; 
n'p’mishtal, 

Shtal? öts p'mishtalom Imra bapdi 
ashala. 

Shdral noi kálo si&ma kalo ta least 
ass, 

Ta chok chir? brá hast ? 


Ikta parmen íðst chir pifr n'ai. 
Tá duts chir sis af. 


Da sáhib pott tá atsand; Ó purja- 
nam dú kakkak ragand. 


E ym, mm 
š i 
92 
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E 532. Last night a for came and 


took off all my fowls. 
533. To-day it is not cold : water 
^ will not freeze. 
r 534. The water of the river is 
ja frozen. 
535. This fruit is stale; get fresh 
fruit. 
536. That man is my friend; he is 
" not a thief. 
537. To frighten him I said “ many 
EC thieves have come"; only 
EU one thief has come. 
U; 538. All the frogs are dead from 
cold, not one is left this 
° year. l 
539. I am blind, I cant see; go 
thou in front. 
540. The frontier between Chitral 
! and Badakhshin is very 
P cold. 
x SALL There is no hoar frost this year, 
nor black frost. 
— $42. There is a cold wind on the 
SS `. pass; don't go! your ear 
will be frost bitten. 
| 3 543. What are you sulky about, 
= that you make frowns ? 
544. Is that ewer full of water or 















ENGLISH-BasgnGALi SENTENCES: 


Dus p'tramjuk wrigi atti 
kakkak bra. 
Starak shil wess: do shó n' tili. 


sang 


Ina goh tü áo shé tin ess, 


Sta kashwajh ama istat; less kazh- 


wajh gyats. 
Aska waanchi (dst suli azzü ; shtan 


erg, 

Íkiá manchi widarosth dugé gijji 
karst * bílugh shtür osthá "; 8 
shtar hatss, 

Shill tá máruk sang mristai, ina 
88 eo di n'asht, 


Ots kar assum, n’wrantum: ta 
nashtar waibd, 

Badaksha Shdral sté p'mich sirta 
shil ess, 


‘Ina sé mth n'ess, ghé di n'ess. 


Bado yuta dumi ess; tū wai! ta 
kör lushtila. 





Ta kav kapa bissish, miók andy 


krins ? et 


















547. Twodonkeys have come into 
my garden and done much 
harm. 

948, The hill is very steep; the 
horse is gasping. 

549. My forefathers have lived in 
this village for four ganera- 
tions. 

550. My grandfather was n, very 
generous mat (great heart 
man). 

55]. The Aiyfin men can't make 
ght (clarified butter). 

552. The Afghin soldiers came and 
took away four girls from 
my village. 

553. My horse's girth has got loose ; 
tighten it. 

554. If you do well, I will give you 
five rupees. 

555, If yon give me bread, I shall 
be happy. 

556. I have given him seven rupees. 
557. The glacier is very bad this 
| year, we can't cross it. 

558, Buy for me (bring me having 
given money) two looking 

— from the bazar. 


CR 
"Se EE to Chitral. 


561. "eege 





Í bdarestán dë kur atti bilugh 


najías, 


Ina do bilugh ukrt “sa; uahp 
shüskett. 
Emá tött wën ina bagrom shtowa - 
alo biss, 
Ta wāo bilugh ál bidi-w& manchi 
ae, 


Angdr manchi ano tyor kin ma 
battet. 


Aogháni sepalis oath ^má barom sts 
shtowa jak bra. 


Tá ushp ta mushté jinjil biss; 
wishté, 

Ta là kudüm karbá podch tanga 
prélom. 

Ta bor prönjibá dts kujhél balom. 


Iĝ «ki sott tang pta. 
Starak së inzarin bilugh digar ess, 
awit na bam. 
B' bear stë mari prétt da tare @ 
dugé gate. | 
Prāts! ushp bilugh beru ass. 
Datkit 6ts Shdral ölom, 
Shtarak ta Gasrath &losh. 
Attri emá Shishi émish. 


Amná Bros enda, 
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566. The babi has come to buy 
goats, but my son's gonts are 
all dead. 

God ia kind (great); porhaps 
my father won't die, I 
think. e 

The War god is very good to 
the Kafirs. (T) 

How long have you had goitre 
(been goitred) ? 

In my country is much iron, 
but not gold. 

571. That farmer is a very good 

' man. 

572. The Chitrāli houses are good. 

573. In your country why do 

women carry the household 
~. goods, and men march empty 

P. handed ? 

| 574. This gorge (tight valley) is a 

| good place to stop the 

X0 enemy. 

E I dislike the governor of this 

country. 

OT. In my country it is not usual 

EE ^ to graft apples on pears. 

— 577. Do peaches come from seed or 

|... from grafting P 

pti 578. Get one rupee's — 

| for our horses, 

579. My „grandfather and — 

Ë: 80. 





4 567. 


568. 


















563. 


570. 



















5 e? E (dry grass). 
| — —— for tho 
| h you have 





The grape of my garden are 





ENGLISR-BASHGALI Sentences. 





Baba gash mari préti ngfisth duga 
atyo, (8 pifr gash sang mra. 


Ímrá ál ess ; 
washitam, 


shtalð ia tott n'mrla 


Kato manchi dugé Gish bilugh lā 
asht. 

Ta cht së biss gur biti ? 

Ema gul tá chemu 18 asht, sön 
n'as. 

Íkiá ushp watsü amchol mancht 
bilugh damtól manchi ess. 

Bilan amu lest a+. 

Sha gul ta kai dugé jugür trasu 
lattri ngand, mëch kai  dug8 - 
tani ettett ? 1 


Pachanwari band kusth dug8 ikia 


Inā watan tà nanwri sà deg? digar 
esa. 
I gul ta parr je tong gitu kosth 
chur n'ess, 
Aru atti mésh botasala gita ad 
botasala ? | 


Eo tangé pul Ge ugh gats. 





Wao wai sang mrá. "Amr 


TE isin duos ali pul ot, | 
e tm nt NI " 


mu “ae dugë shila yus gats; dart 


A. wir, — ' ea cit 3M pid 
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ENarisu-BasHaaALT SENTENCES. 


583, That boy * goes towards his Ik marr tötta pshin ta pretann (7). 


father's grave. 

584, The traveller has brought his 
horse to graze in my garden. 

585. My donkey is great; your don- 
key is greater than mine. 

986. You are very greedy ; don't eat 
too much food. 

587. Spring is come: all the trees 
have become green. ° 

588. My gonta are grey ; my bro- 
ther's goats are all black. 

589, Why grievest thou? Thy 
horse is ill, but to me hope 
is he will not die. 

590. Sir! all night we have been 
grinding corn at the mill, 
and the babi won't give 
us a Copper. 

591. I know nothing abont horses ; 
send for the groom. 

592. The horse is dirty with sweat ; 
groom him with a wisp. 

593, My horse is rolling from side 

| to side on the ground and 

e groaning, perhaps he has a 

-~ ~ pain in his belly. 

594, This ground is very damp, and 

. mot fit for standing up (erect- 
ing) tenta. 

595. My boy has grown big. 


596. My crop grows well on the 


ground this year. — 
597. Get a sharp man to guard my 
Moe (property: ` 
598. Mir Hamza is my guest; itis 
` e tege? | 





I ~ gumis wollen. - 
Tn S mw E 





tooth is broken and my 





Wischto amu wushpé íðat dristin 
marmari kusth dug arwará. 
Já kur fl ess; ta kur iĝ kurð ti Al 
(as, 
Të bilugh ál ktol-wi assish; burt 
e shirén n'agyü. 
Wosut bá : sang stim por ba, 


Já gash kazbir ess; brá-o gash sundi 
ahi asht. 

Ta kā dug& zhuchi? 
bradsowat, +A barā 
nmrli. 

Sahib! emá parocht pul p'apshf 
pshissi, babü ë pais n'préun. 


tū  ushp 
assaba 


O ushp kud&m n'sGrtam ; ushp 


pateo wal». 

Ushp bilugh ashpa biss; kshé mish 
kahö. 

Ia ushp palol ta wchpw palangett, 
shtárt, Ó purjanam wushpé tã 
ktol bradeoct. 


Bhim bilugA shil ess, jilamd uchat- 
esth less nese. 


Ia pitr ál biss. 
Starka së idst shir ptul të warand. 


last aspap trüchi bo dugð least 
damtöl manch gaits. 

Miramsa (Get wichA ess; jaristh 
less ness. t2 





lá dutt pefang ess; doðmöss apsiss. 








t 














ENGLISW-BASHGALUT SENTENCES. 
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600. The Amir's soldires have come 
and taken away all the 
Kafir guns. 

601. My country men make gun- 
powder here. 

602. A gust of wind came and took 
away all my clothes, 


603, I don't smoke tobacco; it is 
not the habi! of my ances- 
tors. 

604. From the hai! of the heavens 
my crops are damaged. 

- 605. The hair of the head of my 
father has become grey. 

606, The goat's hair is good for 
making carpets. 

607. This is a big apple; TIL give 
half to you, and half to 
your son. 

We are all tired ; we will halt 
here. 

609. In that Hamlet there are ten 
houses. The enemy is in 
this hamlet. 

610. Call a blacksmith ; tell him to 
bring a hammer, 

611. You are a fool, you don't 
know the difference between 
right hand and left. 

612, A thief cut off my hand. 

613. Bring a handful of grain for 
my horse. 

614. I have brought two red. hand- 
kerchiefs from Peshüwur. 

EI The handle of my axe is 
broken. 


* 


608. 









Kabul Amiro spáhi aya Katóst 
tapak sang bra. 


lá watan tá manchi ant dara tyor 
kuttett, 

Dumi allangiti atsit? F 
ná bra. 


sundi bas- 


Eg 


Tamkio n'ksholam ; tot? wën ohor 


ness. 


Badist azhir atti dngá (Get ptul 
digr ba. 
Totti she zhü kazhira bistat. 


Gash ahn zhó kusth dug@ lessta 
buttett, 

Ind áli parr ess; chillai tz prom, 
ë chillai f pifr prom. 

Emá sang gatrā bosamish ; anio 

wasemá, 

i3 bagrom dofsam amu at, 

mashu bagrüm ess, 


Ína 


Bari walo; samtonn — 


Ta chatta assish ; tà pachur dusht 
kö dusht n’shartish, 


Shtar Get dui pefia. 
làst ushp dugá ë gor pul gats, 


Ots da zir hàüst stísni Peshár stë 


awarisst, re 


A 











616. Hang my pugri on the branch [ast sharr ikia kana ted tõ bare — 


of that tree. 

617. If you are happy, I am con- 
tented; if you are angry, 
I am discontented. 

618, This hill is very hard, 

619. I fear thee; thon art a 
very Aard man (of a bad 
heart). 

620. Tbe Manlais don' t eat hare's 
flesh. ~ 

621. Is your harvest good this year ? 

622. This year my harvest is not 
good. I 

623. The harvest is very early this 
year; last year it was late. 

624. My brother has n gun. 

625. The Baabgalis hate the Afghin 
prieste. 

626. I have a sword but not a gun. 

627, The Chitrülis have not got a 
gun. 

628. The Kifirs don't keep hawks. 

629. It is three months that my 
cow is enting hay (dry 
grass), so she has become 
thin. 

680. Bul Khan hit me on the head 
with a stick; it pains much. 

631. eub. is the head of our 


632. The ari man is very ill 
and seems on the point of 


a. 


dying. (1). 
mm. The  horse's headstall is broken ; 


he is 


— 


ecg foe. n a 
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ENGLISH-BASHGALT SENTENCES. 






pachargo psá (?). 
Ta kughán ashibá 6 a kuzhán 
assum ; tū kapā oshibá 2 di kapā 
azzum. 
Ina pashu bilugh dagar ess, 
O vidarnom ; të digar bidi-o man- E. 
chi assish, A i 
QE 
Maulai manchi raküs ano n'chash- F 
and, | 2. 
Starak sé ta kati less tuia Fe - 
Starak së Gef kati less n'ai. 





Starak së gompók kuiyð dyð ; pū # 
gompök dré aya, | I 

IGsi brá tapik wis. 

Aoghani mulla kat kë (7) mish 


ess. 


Tarwaj wásam; tapik na wásam. š 
Bilian tapik na wii. ~~" 
Kata marë na umattett. i cl 
Trà màs biss iĝ gio dari yüs yult: — 
dadar biss. N 
ae 

Bulkhan manoi m@sh i pshai - d | 
waná's; bilugh bradzott. go 


Gumara sü tölt brá të nanwri ase. 


Jasht bilugh bradso-wd ess; a s 
mrlàá. AM 


Ushpé yangut pefanga ; ushp amu 
uchpo eftt. | 
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635. I heard the sound of a gun; 
didn't you hear it ? 

636. On the hearth are many ashes: 
sweep them up with a 
broom. 

Inside this fort is much heat : 
there is no wind, 

638. Take away this ghi and heat 

| it, and then bring it back. 

639, The coolies say our loads are 
very heavy ; we cannot go. 

640. Make a hedge of thorns around 
my field. 

641. Yesterday I walked much; 
my heel's skin is come off. 

642. The Kafira have never heard 
of n Hell. 

643. The Káfirs do not know (the 
difference between) Heaven“ 
and Hell, 

644. Give me help ; I am tired ; I 
am done up; Í can't lift my 
load. 

645. All my fowls are hens, I have 
not even one cock. 

646. Get out! Henceforth I won't 

see you at my house. 

Pir Kbàün's son is the hench- 
-man (or food distributor) of 
the Mehtar, and Mir Khin 

. is his. cook. b sta 

648. Last year a herd of iex was 
herding on this hill tep. 

o. Come here, I'll whisper some- 


657. 


647. 





3 ENGLIsH-BASHGALT SENTENCES, 


Tapké wanistha tá p'kór gua: tū 
p kör n'rwā ? 

lá postao assa l8 ass: ska mesh 
ska. 

Kalo tá attr tüb le butt; dumi 
ness, 

Ano ngáti tapéti giats. 


Barwai wafi kuttett emá bör Gänn 
at ; emd ë na bam. 

Tá piut pachúré tarin watarawa (P) 
kshir. 

Das bilugh pilingam; íðst kurktü 
cham petangwa. 

Kato tü p'kor n'gos& dsudsuk asia 
kati. 

Kata dsudsuk ojé bihishte (badiste) 
n'zürtett. 


lá mésh puru ksht; gatra bosam ; 
anio wopsanasum ; ia bör ngā 
n'battam, 

IG sang ishtri kakkak atesth ; ë di 
nat kakkak n'atesth, 

Prāts! 12! p'starak stë p'amw 
n'wrantam. 

Pir Khan pitrs mehr buri churz 
ojé Mir Khan mehr ano kehal 


ess, 


Pa sā marish á dom ina bado p'khur 
dom tiness. ` 
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EENGLISH-BASHGALI Sentences. 


650, Flee by night ; hide in the day 
time. 

651. Let us hide hero; the enemy 
shall not see us. 

652, Hide me in such a plæco that 
the Chürwélo shall not see 
me. 

653. This hill is high, but not very 
steep. 

654, In the highlands.it is alvays 
cold; dowm low it is hot. 

655. This hill is not very stiff; 
that mountain is very 
steep. 


656. I can carry your lond down- 


hill, but cannot teka ib wp- 
hill. 

657. We have marched much, but, 
up to now, the top of the 
hill does not come in sight 
(or we can't see). 

655, Hill-men are very powerful. 

Men of the plains are very 
small hearted. 

659. On the other side of that white 
hillock is my house, 


060. The Air of your sword ie 


so &mall I cannot clutch it. 


i 661. The horse of him is lame. My 


horse is lame and to-morrow 
I shall hire. 


Hadhar mugs ; gajr chusht eshtin- 
Bjó. 


Ant atti bamd; pachan wart 


n vröla. 
Í attki atts kahi Oharwali n’vyala, 


In dö dargrin assiz, urkr? n'assüs, 


Sarétà parë wor shalla bona ; badaré 
tabi butta, 
Inā ashtr ál mea; ákia do bilugh 


wrkri ess, 


Ots tú bör brülë ngā balam, atBrö 


ngā v'balam, 


Bilugh piliangsamish, pstarak wik 
do shat n'waroins (war n'bamá). 


Atör manchi bilugh kor? asht. 
Badeore manchi parmenstuk síra 
mésh asth. 

Tg? kashiri pit tibar íá amu ess. 


Ta trowóch misht parmenstuk, 
damen a bottom. 

Igié ushp kutátt. Ta ushp geed 5 
ídalkið ushp ngdlom. 
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er: 


665. My horse doesn't stand still; I 
can't dismount. Hold him. 


666. Take care! There is a hole 
in front of you: come 
back. 


667. The enemy are hidden in the 
hollow: I have seen them 
with my own eyes. . 

In that forest aro holiy trees 
and no other. 

The Afgháns have eaten all 
my honey, 

Thou art a thief ! 
no honour, 

From pulling at a hookah too 
much, my head aches. 

672. I hope my father will nrrive 

here at sundown. 

673. Yesterday I shot with a gun 

an ibex which had only one 
— horn. 

674, There are so many Hornets in 

my house, I can't enter it. 

675. Thy horse is a male. 

676. My father's horse is a female. 

677. The Mehtar gave me a horse 

and a mare. 

678. Why have you given me n bad 


668. 
669. 
670. Thou hast 


671. 


horse ? 
679. Don't give mo a stumbling 
horse. 


680. Is a male horse good? Or a 


female ? 
Beer: The female horse is lazy. 





ENarisu-BasHGaALi SENTENCES, 


Tã ushp oti na batt ; Gre wawats 
n'battam.  Wanamá. 
Turatcht bo! tà p'nishr kadr ess: 


plior ats, 
- 


atta 
yost aché orë wartam. 


Pachanwart bugdré p'mish 
bistar; 


Aska pashut tá wanzi kano asth, 
ware kano n'atesth. 

Aoghant manchi emá sundi mürchi 
iar, 

Tú shtür assish; tà kat jirik n'ess. 


Chilam bilugh kshaiesth duga, i 
tá shai bradzott. 
lá bapdi ess tött sí pinjeba allonn. 


Dus tapk? witi mirish járonn (?) : 
ë ghi wássia. 


Ta pamm azhik bamo asht, atto 
en n'battam, 

Tost ushp nah ushp ess. 

I totto ushp shtari wehp ess. 

Mehr ë neo ushp ë ishtri ushp 
ptásm. 

Ta ia digri ushp ka ptas m]? 


Lë piltali ushp n'gyats. 


Shtart ushp less ass nah ushp less 
ess 7 


Shtari ushp dogs? ese, 
Nah nghp — — ese, 





Exgrisu-Basgcari SENTENGES. 


685, My house is very far, but your 
house is very near. 

656, In this village how many 
houses are there ? 

657. My brother's housa” is very 
dirty. 

688. How much ghi shall I bring ? 

6359. Why is that man howling ? 

690. Lam very humble. 

691. In my country bulls have no 
hump. 

692. That hunch-backed man ia the 
son of a mullah. 

693. Thanks to keeping the fast, I 
am very hungry, and have 
become very thin. 

694, The Mehtar has come to Aunt 
(make sport). 

695. The doctor is clever and won't 
hurt you. 

696. That woman says “ 
band is dead." 


my lus 


697. The Ibex are not here; they 

m have gone to the high hills. 

I 698. I have seen no ice anywhere 
this year. 

699. I have an idea that this year 
there will be much heat in 
summer. 

700, Thou art idle ; 
for sleep. 

Wl. From excessive laziness thou 
hast become an idiot. 


this is not time 
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Je amu biliuk gujr ess, ta umu 
tawar? ass. 
Ina bagrom chok amu assil ? 


Íá brá amu bilugh mul ess. 


Chok ano awélom ? 

Reid mancht kai duga cha witt? 
Ots bilugh drughti-wi assum, 
Ia gul tŠ ashé kū n'aiesht. 


[kia wüo mushtar mulla pitr esa, 


Pochétr ngutesth dugð, Atta biseam: 
biluk dadr bissam. 


Mehar shurty kusth duga aiyo. 


Tapip biliuk ushukul assta, tà në 
bradziiott. 

Aska jugür gijjt kutta “ idst mogh 
mriss" kutta,? 


Mirishen anë n'aiesth; ál ds ta 
qua, 
Inā sé shio kör n'wartam. 


O woshtettam ind sé wasdör biliuk 
táp bola. 


ind wël pahu wël 


Tū yush assish; 
n'ess. 

Ta biliuk pshuik oss; askë duga 
ta charrũ bissish. 


a 


Ga, A — 





last word is not used. “This is ono af tbe, 
e 
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702. If you go, Í will go. If you 











don't zo, 1 also won't go. 

703. Thou art ill: come with me to 
hospital: I'll give thee 
medicine. My brother also 
is very iil. 

704. Very well; I am coming vn 
mediately. e 

705. Ho is a very impudent fellow. 

706. In my house my child (only) ia 
left behind, and no one else. 

707. You are a very independent 
fellow, Í wil punish you 
(beat). 

708. You are a very industrious 
fellow. 

709. Tam an inhabitant of Broz. 

710. The Afghans have done much 
injury here. 

711. I did not kill Mir Kbàn, Í am 


718. Inside —* box is a lot of 





paper. 
OSEE ed Shall 
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ExaLisHn- BagueaLI SENTENCES, 





Tú enji bà 2 di élom; 
bà 6 dt n'élom. 

Të bradso oxhi : í m&sh oghumá tá 
ats: ots ashur prélom. Ist brá 
di Giluk bradso ass. 


tà n'enji- 


Lë; ots sapp élom. 


INGA manchi bilugh chattà ess. 

list p'amd atta idet pi[r ass; 
wärs n'as. 

Tū bilugh to chitt* tà manji asht, 
tü wilom. 


Ta biliuk kuddm kul manchi ` 


asstsh. 
te Bros wāri assum. 

Aoghant manchi ami bilugh dagur 
pilingi kars. 

Ots Mirkhan mn'jüriss, kā dugh 
n'wüsam. 

Ë barwai shid yür biti pilti; 
biluk bërë biss. 


Adré tã atör bilugh pti ai. ` 


- b 
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Ewotisnu-Bagyoar! Srmwrmwcra, 








719. There is not one fronemith in 
Aiyün. 


J 


720. You are a very jabbering mnn. 


721. Jackals make a great noise at 
night. 

722. There is honey in the jar. 

723. My jaw is broken by my fall- 
ing. 

724. He is a verf jealous (bad 
heart) man. 

725. lt is not good for boys to jest 
too much. 

720. My brother gives a lot of 
jewels to his wife. 

727. This year there is no juice in 
the apples (not juicy). 


728. The junction of the Luttkha 
and Mastüj rivers is a 


ASK Á ha in 
Angdr eo dt bari n aisect. ` 


Te biluk wari walal manchi garish, " 
‘Shial radhar bilugh cha witt 


Koni (4 atr marchi assa. 
Lunisthi mish nkilatti pefangwa, 


Ikiá manchi bilugh digar zira-wā 
manchi ess. 


Marir mË bilugh mishishth less 


n'ess, 
Tá brá shtrisss* gay lë pritt. 


Inā sé parr aruzwai n'bistá. 


Mastij gol do Lutkus gol do ë pur 
bitta (@ diwar ass, aruwi gol 





plain, not a gorge. n'ess. 

729. The wood of the juniper burns Saréz dao angó karbá lessta par- 
very well. chitta. 

730. The Mehtar has just come Mehr Bros tá starak aiyo. 
from Broz. 

„781. Do me justice! I am in- Ta isop ksht! Š dush n'wdsam. 

| K 

732. The Káfir language is very Katð wart biluk m'zürasth oi. 
hard to learn. ` 

733. I am off on a journey. Keep Baduy samiritsam. Ind adrë íð 
this box for me. atë. 

734. Why have you not kept some Achok bor pstarak kyð na switára f 
bread to-day ? 

E = sn lg ae — s a 
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EsGursu-BASHGALI SENTENCES. 


736. My servant has lost the key of 

y my box. 

j 787. Why do you kick my horse ? 

* I will kick you. 

i — . "88. If you kick me, I will beat 
you with a stick. 

739. I have an intention to kill 


Tast shodr dëst adré nskuë psess. 


Tū kai duga dë ushpé pá vich; ta 
pá vilom. 
Ta iğ yA vichi 6 ¿ë manoia wilom. 





















Ta chitt bitto tà járlom. 


you. E 
740. You are a very kind-hearted Ta bilugh Jo bidiwà manchi asstsh. 
man. x 


Bibimst m&sh mishishth lest kudam 
ness. 

Mehr shtri awariss. 

Ta buri kutan amu ¿š sang man- 
chián duga anji tyor kuttett, 

Zhi marë oz iast urr bri. 


741. To show kindness to a snake 
| is not a good policy. 

742. The king has taken a bride. 

743. In my kitchen, food is being 

| cooked for all the men. 

734. A kite came down and took off 


E my chickor. 
— — 745. A stone hurt my knee, asI was Dus piliang tá  zàn pa  wott 
K marching yesterday. pupta. (?) 
746. Get a knife to cut meat. Ano petasthæ kato giats. 


747. What art thou knitting? I 

am knitting a choga. 

| 748. My rope has got knotted. 

749. What is your name ? What 
is your father’s name? I 
do not know; my father does 

not know. 

E = 750. 1 do not know the Chitráli 


* å 


Të kai oghich P Öts shugā oshinam. 


Ta kanik gittangus. 
Ta kya nām ess? Totta kat nam 


ess? IG ghü ness; töttio shi 
ness. 
d Bilian wart n'zürlsam. ` 
language. 
bev $1. I do not know Umrá Khan. Ots Umrá Khan n' járlsam. 
E. 


L s par 


I m . For men to do labour is good. Manchtan dugð kudüm kshi_ less. 
| —— ahhh he wg heg ao | 


aera 











ESNGLISH-BASHGALI SENTENCES, 


755, All the water of the lake is 
frozen. 
756. My white lamb is lame to-day. 
757. My horse is lame; all oar 
horses are lame. ° 
758. A lammergeier came down from 
the sky and took off my 
cock. 

759. Why does not my lamp give a 
light ? 

760. My land is not good for 
barley. 

761. All the land is useless (not 
arable). 

762, Is the land around your house 
cultivated or waste P 

768. Is your house on the high 
lands or low lands (valley)? 

764. The Káfir language is very 
sweet. 

765. This horse is small: get a large 
one; for my father is a large 


! niun. 

766. Last night I went to Broz. 

467. Last month I was ill, now I am 
well. 

768. He made many excuses; at 

i last he took his load. 

769. You have come late: there is 
no load for you. 

770. You have come late (inoppor- 

tunely). The Mehtar has 

not iere to hear your 
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Panilé do sundi she tin ass. 


If kashir waki sirak gujr kuttátt. 
I£ ushp kuttātt; emd sundi ushp 
kuttattett. | 
Zhi maré badist të wd awo kakkok 

damiti gwd. 


Ta tel kaíkoti ruch n'buttosal ? 
Iá bhim rits duga less n'ess. 
Sang bhim n'utkor ess. 


Tae pamu plior bhim bád assett 
zajir assett ? 

To pamu sirtan t sett shor ta 
assé ? 

Kató wari bilugh aruswa essa. 


Inā ushp parmenstuk ess: ál ushp 
qiats; (Gef tõtt bilugh ál manch 
ass. 

Dus rador Bruts gūssam. 

Po-ë mös bradsowa assium, starak 

e adug® assum. 

JS manchi bilugh tutt pta ; pelik 
bor ng&tà. 

Ta dro aiyosh : ta duga bör n'ateght. 


a nt aü ai; din j dila. — 


Ta malal* boti atyosh. Mehr e 
pati kör kusth dugð shotik mess. ` ` 


E 23 


jo Ta kai dugð kanich ? Diveanbégt ` 
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` 
772. Adjoining my house is á very 
pretty lawn and fruit trees. 


` 773. My horse is very lazy ; yours 
is fast. 


774. The dog is lazy and does not 
bark. 


775, I shall get off my horse; you 
lead it. DH 


776. Lead thou; Í will follow thee. 
777. You four men lead; we four 
will follow. 


778. Get lead to make bullets. 

779. If we kill the enemy's leader, 
all wall flee. 

780. The enemy's leader has fled. 

781. I can't learn the Chitrali 
language : itis very difficult, 

782. To make (sew) pubboos bring 

some ibex leather. 

753. Why hast thou gone? I did 

i not give thee leave. 

784, Come back! I do not give 
thee leave to depart. Break 
up this wood: then 1 will 

give thee leave. 

785. We shall leave Chitral at day- 

light to-morrow, 
786. At time of starting leave the 
yellow dog behind. 

787. Summer has gone; the leaves 
of tho tree are falling. 

. "788. A horse will go, but it must be 
led. 

"e The Mehtar haa eaten hin food; ; 

Á ie — left behind ? 


wl 


A 
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TENOÓLISH-BASHGALI SENTENCES. 


SSE — ER — ~ * 





— me — 


Í pamu ptior bilugh shingira brunz 
88; kachuach kano di asht. 





Ta wshp mn'pà baless; tū wshp 
shaframi ess. 

Krué digar ess; n'raffatt. 

O ushp té wao atsolam ; tū ngātēti 
gtats. 

T anoi bo; Ó ta ptiwar atsolam. 


Shi shtowa® mancht panoi bör; 
emá shtowa manch ptior atsomd. 
Purik kusthé duga tüch giats. 
Emad pachanwart-é jasht járlmá 
pachanwart mancht mukéla. 
Pachanwart jasht mukiss. 
Bilian wart pilangon (7) n'battam : 
biluk zur assa, 
Wetso shewesth duga mareshin 
chiom gats. 
Ta kā ga-osh ? Ja pur n'grussish. 
Ani ats! Tú puri *'ngattam, Där 
pētē; tisamilam, . 


Dalkié ema zuch bibd parat 
sta ömÁ. - 
Samri bá sîr krúi taza kghi. ` 


j 


Wisdör gwa; shtömata per — 


Ushp atli, wanamdi baréba. 


TIT PE 


` 
Mehr yash diro, ajik yash er 


bistai. ` 
Pirkhán kai dugü * wopsin — 
Bradzo won, — 55 
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š EmNGLISH-BASHGALI SENTENCES. 





791. My right leg aches; my left ast pohütar chon bradaott; köwar 
leg ig all right. chon least ass, 


792. To-day I have no leisure; come Starak ia wom n'ess ; dalkið ats. 
to-morrow. ' 
793. I will lend you one mapes for Të á tang dú mds ta dá kulom. 
two months. 
794. IL lent you one rupee last year, Po sé í ë tang di karsish, (e 6 
you have not given it back. | n'pta'm. 
795. Chànlu killed a large leopard Dus Chala bado shai ál jut jariss. 
on the mountain yesterday. 
796. Don't bring so much gbi; bring Ajik ano n'gyats ; achok grate, 
less. 
797. A load of my grass has fallen Tasta bör po-é gua, N’cho; piz 
into the river. Let it alone. bila, 
708. A man has brought you a Manchi të duga Mehrst pati 
letter of the Mehtar. awariss, 
799. What is the use of telling lies? Mighosth kai ot (od 7) ess? 
S00. The Chitrális tell many lies Bilian bilugh mishál. 


za (are very lying). 


k 801. Sir | this boy tells many lies. Sahib! Ina marir bilugh mishott. 
802. If you tell lies, I will beat you. Të mishoch sitibo toilone. 
803. A woman's corpse is lying on Jugar mriss akið bhima wàtriss ; 
‘i the ground; Ii am sure ots wishanam ikia tà ght ness. 


: there is no life in it. 
S04. My house is dark; light it. 
805. The coolies say “ our loads are 
mm very heavy: lighten them." 


lá pamu andhar biss ; roch kshi. 
Barwai gijji kund emá bor gãwā 
asht ; lugā kshi, 





#06. Tell the man to light a fire. - Manchi wald anga parchiala. 
B07. I saw the lightning; I did not Deghpilsal warm; uger? w'sang- 
| hear the thunder. aya. 
— -808. These two brothers aro exactly Amni da brá ë yor acht, 


| ið yüsbt shillé tá péfangwa. | 


809. My lips are split with the cold. 
"ës Kor kti! bibdi kshám shtdr aiyo. 





(pré). 


bré pre. f 
g - a 


IS wshp pul lë w'été, achok pté (7) ` 
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813. Where dost thou Jive P 

814. 1 líve in Broz. 

815. One coolie has brought a load 
of snow. 

516, Why have you 
gun P 

817. The locusts have done much 
harm to my crops. 

815. This mountain is very lofty. 

819. The coolies say “We cannot 


drag so largë a log." 


loaded my 


820. This log is very long: ont it 
exactly in two. 

521. My loin-cloth is tight; | 
it. 

822, Look ! when the coolics appear, 
tell me. 

623. The men of this village are 
very poor; no one has a 
looking glass. 


- 824. The government soldiers don't 


wear loose clothes. 

825, The Chitrális let their horses 
loose in this forest in sum- 
mer. 


E m em is loose: 


tighten it. 
o£ 27. X took s herd of goats yester- 
I have Jost them all. 





day on the top of the pass. 
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Esarisu-Basucani SENTENCES, 





T'a káwo gul t buch ? 
Ots Bras nishinissam. 
E barwai sima td bor awara, 


lá tapik të kat soss tá attushiss 7 


Gushrogu st ptul biliuk piss 
kriss, 

Iy$ bado bilugh opignå ess. 

Bapwai walettett (gijjt kund) “ emá 
ajistuk ál argru kshon n'batta- 

anda. LAJ 

Inā argru biluk drigri ass : Ze 
pétang. 

Ta ghirr wishti ass; jijit keshë. 


Aish kghi! kot barwat waribá ia 
wald. 

Inā bagrom manché biluk drushti- 
wë manchi asht; eo di taré 
n'atesht. 

Sirkáro spáhi fràk zapp n'amjind. 


Bilian mancht wisdor amshtest 
ushpan (tz psön nacháttett. 


Ta d — biss: this 


—— 











831. In spring my gardew is very 
, lovely. 

832. All the coolios have come : they 
have done no loss (harm). 

833. I heard the sound ofethe low- 
ing of the cattle. 

834. Chitral new fort is down low; 
the old fort is higher up 


. 
Exorisn-Baspoan! SeNTEXCES. 






Bosut wokt (š if darest® gdhingira 
bá. 

Sang barua aiyd : kat bhpsë n'kris- 
ná, 

Gá araett : «d ta5434 y 4. 


Shdral noi kilo nir ess; sium kalo 
„chir ens, 


stream, 
835. I have sown „lucerne + sceds And mughich bí aghies. 
here. 
836. Your luck is good; mine is To barë lé assa ; 14 baró utstti ese. 
little. 
837. That coolie is not weak; heisa Sia barwai daré n'ess; ber ass, 
lunatic. 
838, My lungs ache from much Bilugh kassetum : atir bradsott. 
| 
h ' ' M 





839, That man talks much non- 
sense; I think he must be 
NW mad. 


840. The magpie is not a bad bird ; 

he does not eat up our 

¥ “a 
41. 1 have given money ; | 
tell me, ; 

` eu. My horse's mane (neck hair) 


are 
Ze Se ei æ Deg Zeg e: 
| — 84. Much M went 












Sta manchi bilugh berün walett ; 
8 purjitom chatta assal. 





jigor n'y&tt. 





: 

Biliankor digar marangafs n'esg; | 
| 

i pais pta; káchi manchi ni shots 3 
nestabá, $ wala. [ 

| 


Ushp tü maroik (marengi) të dro j 
(aho) digar bistat ; changröt. 3 
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846. Is Brigamatal a full day's 
march to Chitrál or nearer ? 
It is ^ two days’ march, 
For a man with a load it is 
n three days’ march, 

847. What mark is that on your 
hand f 

548. The Markhor have not come 
down this year from the 
hill. 

849. Many mon have come for my 
brother's marriage. 

850, My brother married (took n 
wife) Inst year. 

851. Look! Mirak's horse bns got 
bogged in a marsh, 

552, You are master (great)! I 
am your servant, 

853. What is the matter with you ? 

854. What is your meaning? I 
can't understand your 

speech. I 

855. It is three days since I have 

















i En. 


BEE, Sas tun 








De. eating (I have esten) too. 


much melon. 





Ë I 
Esxarisn-BASBEGATT SENTENORS. 


Bragamatal Shdrdl ë gujr pott ess 
tawarð eat? Da gajr pott ess. 
Barwat bör ng8té trat gajr pott 


ess, 
kd 


—f 


Ta dush t3 kai nigbñn ¿sa? 


Starak së shárn bads stð yr n'aya, 


lá brá jugür ann iadugd bilugh 
manch! wasanristat, 


Té brá po së jugür awri. 


ATA kala ! Mirak. ushp shur tÂ 


wurshik ` 
Ta ál ashi: Sts tü shodr assum, 


Ta kni bissigh 7 

Ta kat manichi; tù svari n'pur- 
josam, | 

Trot wie nno biffa 48 m'ir: dita 


là shodr bilugh kasett; dp dugü T. 


kai ushā lestabala ? 
Kenis biugh dra d kála b3. 





oe a a 


Ai 











ExortismBaspoatt Sexrexcrs. 


— 





$62. The merchant ís a great thief 
and always lies. 

803. Be merciful: if you are merci- 
leas, you will go to Hell. 

864. The Mohtar has“ sent two 
messengers to the Kbán of 
Dir. 

865. At mid-day there is great 
heat. Just at midnight 
it is cold, ° 

866. I am thirsty, I will drink 
milk. 

807. Bring the cow to milk her. 
I have milked the cow. 

868. The babi says “grind the 
barley ''; but there is no 
mall, 

869. The miller says the stone of 
his mill is broken. 

870. My cultivation is bad: I have 
no wheat, only millet. 

871. I have heard that in this 
valley is a mine of lead stone. 

872. There is much mist, and one 

can't see the enemy. 

873. I made a mistake; threo men 
have come, not four. 

874. Miz thin medicine with water 

l and drink. 

875. I am vory poor and have no 


money whatever. 
876. Thore are clouds, so the moon 
er. To-me pe 








prétt. 
is new Sod aide we col mi ONE 


Sidawni bilugh shidr cas; sang 
wir lads! ese 

Odh b^; të mash kotish re d» 
saka tá oeh, 


Mehr Dir Khan dà manchi lader 
krtahtas. 


Grish bile gh (4p butt, 
bör child butt. 


Rador bar- 


JË do pig biss, zu pilom. 
Gdo glata, dolamio. (áo dale. 


Biba gijjt kutt “rite pshid " kutt; 
apshián n'ai. 





Apshián manchi gíjjf kutt apshifis 
wir peringess. 

Tést ptul digar em: gum nere, 
kateh ces, 

J p'kor gwā ina b'gul oshtratt 
tuch kin eee. 

Bilugh mth bis, pachameart 
warantan n'buttett, 
manchi n'aosht. 

Inā wuzhé Zo mich suntró kati pi. 


Biliuk kat nows manch! asum : iĝ 


mash ë paiz di waiesht. 
Narw'eet, mds’ leartaka gueron 
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Enotisn-BasHaat!l Sentences. 



























> 881. Awake me in the morning; 
: don't lot me sleep. 
ee. S82. Mosquitoes bite much; I can't 
Ba" sleep. 
SSS. In the summer moths get at 
the clothes. 
884. It is two months since my 
mother died. d 
885. The road is level now; mount 
your horse. 
(LA 886, The mountain is very high. 
— $87. On the top of the mountain 
k there is much snow. 

888, Mountaineers are good for car- 
rying heavy loads. 

889, The road to Urguch is bad; a 
footman will arrive quicker 
than a mounted man. 

890, In winter the (mouse) mice 
go somewhere or another. 
They have come now to 

J light (to the eyes) again. 

891. Mirak and Basti are not alike. 

Mirak has moustachios and 
) Basti has not. 

892. Mirak has a big mouth; Basti 
dum a small mouth. 

bis place is not good for 

„pitehing & tent, there is 
ope 


894. There i is — wood here. 
895. A mud stream came last year 
me and destroyed my crops. 
In a my garden there are many 
mulberries. 

897. In Drósh there are five hun- 
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Yazhi wöl á id bektsá ; pshuikan 
n útan (?). 
Kö bilugh yattett; pshdn n'battam. 


Wisdorgbasna ta wok buttett, 
Dü mös biss süst nón mprisst. 
Pott diwari ess; ushp pair nishë, 


. 
Pashi bilugh ál ess. 
Ashtré p'sir sim bilugh ess. 


Atiir manchi ál bor ngusth duga 
less asht, 

Arguich putt digri ess; uahpo sir 
manchi tá kiiro manchi kuiya 


Arquich prál. 
Ziwor mussh kör ctassal. Starak 
pochen ettett. Š 
Mirak Basti  barbor m'atesht, 


Mirak guchi asht Basti-e guchi 
m'asht, 

Mirak ashi ál ess; | Basti-e ashi 
parmenstuk ess. 

Ania jaga jilamá wehasth duga 
less ne'ss, bilugh shur ess. 


Ant dà lé ai. — 
Po se kūri aya idet ptul bra. 


Tã baristá (b'durestén) kélile 4 
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899. I am sure Samar has murderad líst bidi assi Bastið Samar 


Basti ; Basti is dead. jariss ; Basti mra. 
900. Dan Malik is n murderer and Dan Malik manchi járl assā, (Gëf 
his father and grandfather. di wao's di manchi jàrl assā. 


They are all bad mtn. Sundi digar manché asht. 

á 901. The musicians made a great Dus radar dupwà amghia p'mish 
noise last night amongst biluk rārā kriss. 
themselves. e 


902. The muzzle of my gun is filled as! lapki ashi tá aturéni shur 
up with mud in the middle biss. 


d of opening of gun). 
903. In Chitral are many mynahs: Shdral satr marangats lē asht; 
there are none in the high- — #rëgà aacht, 
lands. 
: N 
"P 904, An iron nail has broken my  Chimétku nüché tá mizhé. 
" finger nail. 
905. Give the name of each indivi- Sang barwai kar kúr nom $8 tá 
KA dual coole, wald. 
k. 906. The officer says give me ten Sahib gijji kutt ia ta dus Kato 


Káfir names. Well! listen ! manchi nom wala. Lë?! kör kté ! 
(Here follow ten names.) (T) Aror, Basti, Chala, Dan Malik, 
| Garak, Karuk, Mirak, Mori, 
Samar, Widing. 
907. The road i is narrow : two laden Putt ayuni ess: dú kachor bör 
mules can't go abreast (orin ngati yamna biti ë n'battett; 4 





: pairs). One must follow  panishar bibá ë plior bibá lessta 
the other (one. in front, one bala. 
behind). | 
„908. This i is a nasty rond. - Inā putt digar ess. 


Inā &ágÀ* nang ess : leo ügh gats. 








e water i is nasty : fetch some 
Ina kajwaj aruzwai n'asht. 


ë 
& 
* 






912. 
913. 


E 918. 


D EN 


923. 


e H Wa 















911. 


914. 
015. 
916. 


917. 


919. 
920. 


991. 
922. 


924. This road is nice for — Ina putt shturé dugã less. | š 
- n By night two thieves came to Radhar dā skör: t puse aya, Me a ! 


Sr 


great noise. The Miklar pshutt wiet > 
E a — 


Ld þá 
























Exorisn-Ba SHGALI SENTENCES. 





Stay near mo, for I can't hear Ta ia tà nisha, tū wart ia p kor 
your words. n'aiett. 

Take away the water; Í have Ao gié; do ka üd nee, 
no necessity for it. 


From carrying a load my neck Bör ngusth duga kumo bradzoti. | 
aches. pi 
There is not a needle in our Æmá bagrom ë  chimchich di 
village. n' atest. 
Our women don’t know what Em jugar n'satett chimchich kai 
sort of thing is a needle. lattri ess. 
Mx horse neigha much: Í am rá ushup* biluzh rārā kutt: 9o 
sure he is hungry. purjitam átta biss. 
Garak is my neighbour and is Garak emê amu vighi ass: bilugh 
n very stingy fellow. nashtà ass. 
Mori has married my Mori ia nawös jus shtart kriss. 
nephew's daughter. 
You are a bad lot; I'll never Ta digar manchi assish; ta kol di E 
forgive you. kai n'prélom. — 9 


Ta that new snow on the Badö saai noi zim assá ? 
mountain ? l i 










I haven't seen :Í have no news. IÂ n'waris : iĝ kai abi ness, | 3 

This month having) gone, Inā mds gaiebé sör mösa ta Dryws ` ^ 
next mont I wil go to ettam. | —— 3 
Drösh. A ed 4 

This year he "ing gone, newt Ina sé gaiebá sör sé tá Peshdvr — 7 
year I am going to Pesh- Elom. ti SM ^ ' 
ñwur. ^ 






my house. - "PT 
- 926. The noblemen of Chitral are Shdrd! ál manchi lë mancht — 
very good men. FQ "béie, 
997. Yon are a noble fellow. Ta biliuk ál bidio (zira-w8) — 
—“ assish, Drees st. eae - Ü pu | 


. The gielen | are — a Barwai ‘bilugh — kuttett Me char 
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950. I saw a man yesterday who 
has no nose. He says n 
bear tore it off. 

951. Inside my nostril is a boil. 

952. The coolies have not yet*come ; 

but I have seen they are near. 

933. You ask a copper from me? 


I have nothing. Why should 


I give coppers for nothing P 
934. Now they have came, but “one 
man is left behind. 
935. In my valley are many nullahs. 
936. My fingers are all numb with 
| cold. 
3 937. ‘lhe numda of my saddle is all 
d wet with the horse's sweat. 


the enemy few. 


Malik. 
940. Yon are a bad lot; you obey 
. po one's word. 
Sál. If you offend (make small of 
: me) I'll bring you to grief 













945. I can't understand the old 
man's talk; his teeth have 
fallen and he mumbles ; his 
x old woman also doesn’t speak 


I “aL ok 


vef 





ENGLISH-BASHOALI SENTENCES. 


938, Our friends are numerous, and 


|... (evil). 
| 942. There is no oil for lighting the 
| lamp. ` 
948, My clothes are become old. 
944, Our house has got old (in 
— ruins). 


a 
© As in Chitrali. 


Dus manchi wariüm nasur weng, 
Manji gijjü kutt Tte nasur 
waikshess. 

Nasur tã at@r apsiss: x 

Barwai n'áyà ; 1 wariam turë asht. 

Ta ia ta paisa awégucht ? id ta 
kai nasht. Ta gijja kai duga 
paiz prélom ? 

Starak aya: ë barwai ptior otin 
Ca, 

Lë watan tà bilugh gal asht. 

Shill8 angur shangür bistai. 


Zin toküm wshp khel tá shila biss. 


Emá soir lé asht : pachan wars 


achok ai. 


O 


939, I take an oath I will kill Dan 


1 sbhott "chim (gbutt dibi) Dan 
Malik járlam. 

Ta digar manchi assish; ko wari 
n’awéguch. 

Ta if parmenstuk kuchi ta digar 
kalom. 


Piremshuk pashiðsth duga tél n'ess. 


Lë bastsnd siüm bistat. 
Emá'st amu witrliss. 


Wio wart (Geh n'butt; dut waron- 


stai; wi-wa-wa kutt; wāi di lesst 
wart na walett. ` 
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. 946. The wood of the olive is very Kāo dar manoi kusth duga less 
i strong for walking sticks, ass; n'préliss. 
and won't break. 
r 947. On the Chitràl road there are Ba Bilian puttan stâr ai. 

| thieves, » 


948. On my table a knife is left. 

949. On my head is a boil. 

950. On that hill there is noe grass, 

951. Have you done this on purpose 
or forgetfully ? 

952. If I climb a hill, my head 
aches. Why does your head 
ache ? You don't march on 
your head; you march on 

















E wid your legs. 
J 953. Call up the coolies one by 
J 
` one. 


l h 954. Once I fell into the river, 80 I 
E. als fear it much. 
E 955. I was left behind on the top of 
I! : the pass. For three days 
I have only eaten wild 
jJ onions ; I had no food with ` 
me; Í am hungry. 
| 956. I have brought a donkey load 
of onions for the sepoys. 
957. I have only one horse. 
958. Near my house are holly trees 
p only, and no other trees. 
St, E . 959. Mirak is a great hunter ; he has 
Ec killed a big oorial to-day. 
| 960. My box is not open. 
1 $61. Bring an axe to open my box. 
d E j Ep a nion ia the enemy is 
ER — Zoe fleeing. 
. 963. Chania seeks an — 


ard 
LB ed 






* P 


Kuna ptsir kta (kato) wutarst. 

P'shai p'miju apsiss. 

Iké pashi tá yas n'es, 

Tu ena kudüm tinj biti karsa par- 
marshti karsá ? 

Ots badd eila bimbá shai bradzonn. 
Tosta shai kya bradzon? Ta 
shai wre na anji, tū kar wri 
anjt. 


Barwai yu kürë talo. 


E wór poi p'mish lunissam bilugh 
widaréttum. 
Bado shai wopsanossum. Troi wis ^ 


koponn jêr waré ka niðr; 
massi; átta ba. 


bre 


P 


E bör trashtu spahi duga awéra. 


+ 
* 
Ia ë ushp ass; ward n ‘aiesht. ^ 
Ina pamu tawarð wansi asht, ward Da 
kano n'atesht. E" 
Mirak bilugh shartri assa ; starak > 
gujr ál mirish jari dyd. ———— — 

^st sz 


lá adr guna mess. t - 






IG adr guna kusth dugá pets giate. 
Ta babdi ess — mika. ` E 


^ #1 


Ohálü ið udin nashisth u 
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ENoLisu-BasucGAri SENTENCES. 1i7 
» = 964, Be on the watch; scize the AYA kehi ; Widing pamu bega bá 


opportunity of Widing going 808 kati kri jar. 
ont of his house to kill his 












dog. 
x 965. On the opposite bank of the Poi për dë manchi emá mêsh 
, river two men are march- Geh kati ettett. 
ing even with us. 
966. The Kafirs are very poor (of Katti kai no-w& asht; Bilian biluk 
no account) ; the Chitralis utili buttett, 
oppress them mach. 
967. To kill an oppressor is fair. Utili bul manchi jartbd less. 
968, You are a great man. I will Të ál manchi assish ; të kai manum- 
obey whatever orders you bà 2 kulom, 
give me. 
969. I gave you an order to bring Ja té té pönj manchi gaiet hukm 
five men. The head man ptáshuss.. Jasht  pónj manchi 
En says there are not five men n'áto kutoss. 
(available). 
bc 970. The golden oriole is a very Komlik pgoluk (7?) marangats 
š i pretty bird and sings biluk shingur ossa; wosut least 
[ sweetly in spring. watsett. 
N - .* 971. This little boy is an orphan: Ind parmenstuk marir tsarr ese: 
P his father and mother are ¿ná tött's di mriss ind mƏn'a dt 
te both dead. mriss. 
Ë . Our cows are all grown thin. Emá gåo sang bilugh dadar 
bistar. 
, 973, My brother killed some man, Ia brá manchi járiti chili biti gas. 
: so he is an outlaw, 
* ID Get outside the house ; you are Pamu bé i; tú bër assish, 
p” - a fool. 
2 " AS 
k 975. I owe Chanla two Sue, Ots Ohálü-8 dü tangé dám assum. 
e 976. Owls frequent my garden at  Hador ia b'darestà büghré lē afzia. 
xm night, 4, 
977. This is my own horse. Ina if ushp esa. 
978. Do you own an axe P Wezü (pots) til mish assë ? 
; _ ons. The“ ‘owner of the house has Ing amo wàri Peshdr gua, 
: — to Pets x | 
. A" 
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à . 980. My arm pains; and both my Ië doi bradzott; dú achið sots 

f eyes ache. kuttatt. 

d 981. The sepoys are marching in Spahi yamná buti end. 

P pairs. 

. 952. The Mehtar has built ‘a new Mehar noi nigbi amu krishtai. 
palace. 


983. Your face is pale: I am sure 
you are ill. 

984. You killed my brother: I 
won't pardon you. 

985. Your parents are well bred; 
and why do yon take to 
thieving ? 

986. Make this 
parts. | 

987. The flesh of the hill partridge 
is unpleasant to me; Í 


apple into three 


To miok® adpà biss: 6 purzanam 
bradso-wd assish. 
Ta i brá jériss: Š ni pmishtélam. 


Ta nón tõtt ál manchi asht; ta 
kat duga shtar bissish ? 


Ina parro trà parti kshi. 


Urré ano id duga digar ess; 6 
n'aielaim. 


Er don't eat it. | ^ 
988, The Lawari (Raoli) Pass (col) Rdoli-gor pakhtalà ziwor biliuk 
is very difficult in winter. digar ess. 
989. The Gangalwatt passis harder  Ruoli-gor pakhtalo ta Gagri-wott 
than the Lawari. pakhtalñ diyar ess. 
. 990. Ishallpassthree days at Dróab. Tré gujr Dryus nigbilom. 
| 991. At the foot of the Gangalwatt Gagri-wott badd pagara Katé són 
i. Pass there are only pasture ess ; gram n'es. À 
m lands of the Káfirs; there : EÍ 





is no hamlet. 
092. Across the river is a narrow 


Pos par limrai pott ess; tshp 


p. path ; it is not fit to take a pilangðsth pott wess. < 
= 993. It is only a goat path, nota Dushān pott ess, ushp pott ness. 
E - ` horse road, | — LR 





— 995. Tho Pathins have fixed my 
pay at three rupecs per 
| mensem. 
b 996. The peaches of Ranbür are ag 
big as my hand. “” 
997. All the pears this year are 
sour, 
998. The  Hindustüni people 
very dark, 
999. In winter the body deta warm 
by eating pepper. 
1000. You are a perfect man! You 
talk Bashgali very clearly. 
1001. Some one is cooking meat; 
A I smell its perfume. 


are 





p. t 


1002, There are many clouds; 1 
think perhaps it will rain; 
God only knows. 

1003. When you have given me 
leave (permission to), I shall 





^ 





go to Ranbür. 
1004. My horse is all perspiration 
iE c from galloping. 
whe 100. Yon are a pertinacious 
fellow. 
- 1006. Ave there pheasants in your 
E s mw forest ? 
1007. "There are no pheasants ; bas 





there are lots of monáls. 
oos. Get a pick to pick out stones. 





Á 
(Ai * 
/* 4 ` P 










Bátachol n'atosh! ; 


E 4 . 1009. qnem ‘coolie has dropped a Ids barwai jil wo uk!scsu: alér 
x í pick it up and 


| Sahib kar sede rei — 


Aoghánt id dugá mos tá tri — 
miijib préttett. 


Konisht šru (GG dui (à brobar di 
asht. 


Inā sé sundi töng gü bistai. 
Hindustan-o manchi biluk sht acht, 
Zawor morch iĝrabá jitt tapeltt. Be - 


Të lé möch assish: tū Kato uari 
biliuk lé wart kuch. 


Manchi ano pachitt; amo tá gan 


afziá, í. 
Naru bisst; shtalð agal préla 
washitam ; Imrā járlann. 
Ta á koi purü Kolaibá Konishi ` 
lom. é A 


Iá ushp bilugh 
afria. 
Tü biliuk sop sip maneht casisk, 


shagi té asbpa 











Ta pashur tá bátachol ashtš 7 

bibakar le ask. 

Wott ukabosth duy wösb glaða, 
kabi vin? pre. 


IS ach ano glata. 
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1012. The (wooden) püllar of my 
house is weak : IL think it 
will fall this year. 

1013. I have no pillow, sol can't 
sleep. 

1014. Who is that man wearing 
a pink shirt P 

1015. I don't smoke a pipe (tobaceo). 
I take snuff, 

1016, Who gave you that pistol ? 

1017. My goat fell into this pit 
yesterday. 

1018, You have no pity on tho 
coolies; and of course they 
dislike you. 

1019. This place is unfit for pitching 

| tents. 

1020. Our cattle are all dying of the 
plague. 

1021. Widing is a plain (straight) 
man, and does not lie. 

1022. This plain is as broad as the 
plain of Morl. 

1023. You have arranged an excellent 
plan for crossing the pass, 
and I am grateful to you 
(shall reward and make 
you glad). 

1024. Send two men to plaster the 
wall. 

1025. I want a metal plate: 
wooden platter. 

1026. The Kafir boys play much 

An games. 

- 4087. The Chitralis are fond of 

Ke. playing music (singing). 

=o 1028. P brother is a pleasant- 


" uU _ 



















not a 







P, Vx dE 2 


ü "7 em 


` 
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Iàst shtüan  ranzat: 6 
wishitam in së witlili, 


anu 


Potsantesta wess, dts pshuik 
n' beitan. 
E manch? shedrukral basnd 
.amjistai ; KES kat nom ess ? 


Ots tamkio n'kshátam ; 
kunam. 

Ikiz drun tape tū ko pta'shi ? 

lá gash dus inā ghè tá luniss. 


"naswuür 


Ta barwai aish n'kutigb ; £z shtale 


amnið tá digar assish. 


Inā bhim  jílamá mchasth 
ness. 

Emá gdo bogma bradzoi duga 
mrittett. 

Widing &btal manchi ess, ` aide 
ass. ` 

Inā divarà Mori divará prishta 
wishtar ess. A 

Ta bado ptiwar esth duga least 
kara; préti tū kuzhan kalom. 


lags 


Da manchi inë chá charesth duga 
sam. | 

list dapil awizhess: pashku awizh 
n'ess. 

Kato parmör bilugh mishittatt. 


Bilian manchi làlu kusth dugð 
bilugh kushán asth. - 
Ta brá biliuk shingorà ass? — 
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E 1029. If you please me, I shall give Ta í lé zànchibà ta sé #4 gum ` 
| you a bag of wheat. — 
1030. We will go to-morrow, or next Dalki£ étimish, attri élimisha, to 
; day, as you please, chitt, 3 
1031. Please decide the day for start- “Të lattri gíats ; tü ath dugü — 
= ing.on the journey. matakshi, 
1032. The harvest is bad; but grass Starak sē kati digar ess ; yas inā e Ké 
is plentiful this year. . biliuk ass. ' 
1033. The iron of my plough is Je asbu bara tá pol petangess ! kas Dr 
š | broken! What shall I*do ? kalom ? = aa 
a 1034. The ground is frozen: itis no Bhim sé tin sss: asw bara n'ais- 1 A 
, good to plough now. chitt. *. 
à 1035. Pluck and bring those yellow  Ikia pküsh pgūro riti pish peti — 
flowers under that willow T 
d treo. * 
1036. The point of your sword is not Të tarwock chur psio mess. | | 
sharp (has not an edge». = 
1037. I don’t see the enemy's horse- O pachanwart ushp sir manchi 
men; point out with your — n'warentam; kor asht angur ware 
finger and show me where wird. | 
- are they. ER 
'1038. Some one gave my dog poison, Gizhé manchi-e ia krüi wish ptëss, 
and he died this morning. starak piash mra. 
1039. Káfirs don't play polo. Kata manchi parchev n'mishittett, 
1040. There is not even one polo Mamrét ë di brun n'aíesh? parchev 
ground in the Bamboreth mishistħai duga. CH z. 
* valley for playing polo. — 
aat. Pomegranates are good to eat Koi do pig biba amarts pits (pisik) WR 
ab when y, you are thirsty. lesst butt. 
— 1042. = think the ducks will light on Ots babdi kshátam jallas nilé tá attu 
= — ` Ge pond, Les préla. ja 
(1048. I want a pony, nota big horse; T dugdyübü giats, ál ushp m'gíate; — — 
fort the road i is bad. pott digar ess. à 
sry poor ; we have no Emi bilugá garib manohi asswmish ; ] 


e , patsa n'wüttettamish, 
d Al manch nàlus acte bilugh dig € — 
kuttétt, — 









be: í 
` 1056. This is tho fast month: you 


IPT C Aen s Z= 
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1046. The poplars grow on high- 
lands; Chitrál ia low and 
they won't grow there. 

1047. The fast (Ramzin) is over; it 
is the feast day: the people 
ary assembled for shooting 
at the popinjay. 

1048. I will eat porridge to-moruow 
morning; | have a stomach 
ache, and can't cat meat. 

1049. Divide the bag of wheat in 

four portions : give one por- 

tion to each ooolie. 

1050. The head man of this village is 
become very portly (large 

- belly). 

1051. The sepoy has forgotten his 
pouch in his house. 

1052. Pour out the milk from this 
ewer into the pot, and fill in 
water instead. 


^ 1053. I have left the powder for my 
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Tàrak kino sirðtð buttett ; 
thor ated, ant n'buttett, 


Shdral 


Pochétr paoshá ; namáj biss; amni 
mandhi assalà uchasth dugð 
wasanristas (assalà tapkið wisth 
dugð wasanristai). 

Dalkið pinsh okra ashurülom ; ktol 
bradsott, ano n'yülom. 


H 
Ina gum sé tå shiowa bitta kshi; ina 
barwai yo chok prë. 


Ina bagrom urd bilugh ál ktol-wà 
assi. 


Spáhi pamu dorinót pmishéti aya, 


Pashku tà sú ptal tá atiðah ; pashku 
ea pill do pari ksh, 


Tapik dugð pamu dori pmishéH ` 


gun in my house. dayosam. 
1054. Why can not you go? You are Të kya n's banji? të damtol manchi 
a powerful man. asli. 





Chárwölo saying “he is á 
very great hearted man.” 


E 


KI: E E 


` 1055. The coolies make praise of the 


Barwas Oharwéli-4 dugà wari kuttett 
“bilugh ál bidi-wá manchi esa" 
kuttett. 





Inā pochétr ngusth mös asad; eo 
i ee wor namáj kusth 





> 
D ` 4 


Tend (on id) ain kaki. 


| ML Das due vt poing, melo 























1060. Yesterday I became very tired: 
I did not say my prayers. 

1061. I am a traveller; neither to 
make prayers fivo times n 
day nor to keep a fast is 
necessary fog travellers. 

1062, That precipice (or built up 
pari) is dangerous, and your 
cannot cross it. K 

1063. Yesterday I gave you a present 
of one rupee: to-day I am 
angry with you and won't 
give you anything, 

1064, In the present year on account 
of a good snowfall there is 
much grass. 

1065. You have patience! I am 
coming presently; I forgot 
(I have) a little work (todo 
first). 

1066. Shér Malik has brought some 
vory pretty clothes from 
the merchant (made and 
brought). 

1067. Previously to starting don't 
drink much water or milk. 


1068, You have paid too long a price 


for that cloth. 


. 1069. In every Káfir village there is 





a chief priest. (8) 
high priest is a man of 
considerable possessions. (Y ) 








1071. The chanting priest sings very 


Exouisu- Haan? — 


Debilala biliuk l8 lalu kul css, 





Dus biliuk gatrabamish: numáj 
whard. ; 

Ots wischio assum ; wischio dugð eo ~ 
gujarË pöch wor mmh) kusth 
dugð pochétr ngusth dugð zarur 
n ei, 

Tkta ughtiwà biugh chiker ae: 
ta pë n'balosh, 





Dus tü tà ë tang mihrbáni karish: 


starak gujr tū (Ë kapā beem, 
tâ kai na prëlom. 


a. 


Starnk s sim [4 bf yés 12 bA. 


Tú mata kacht ! Sts epos dikti atealom ; 
achok kudëm p'mishiyas. 


Shér Malik sodágara tå stë biliuk 
shingara bamd kor award. 


Kot samarij bá panishr do di ná pi 
sü di na pi. 

Ta íkið badiend duga bilugh magi 
pid. 

Sundi Kat grim ë utàh ess. 


Utah bilugh latiri-wa en 


pa ngs is ten er Kunzá jüs dota sé bias. 
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— 1974. The prince has killed with his 
: | own sword all the prisoners 
š on the polo ground. 
1075. My horse is hungry: produce 
c corn for him. 
` 1076. Produce the clothes which I 
d left here yesterday 
1077. You promised you would give 
me one rupee. 
"lors. I haye no proof that this is my 
E — blanket. 
) 1079. All my general property and 
household property was 
| burned by the enemy. 
"e 1080. Thou art too proud (a man who 
mÍm' knowsnoone): l think you 
D. will surely come to grief. 
1081. My servant reports he has got 
all provisions ready for the 
journey. 
ai dos. l want pubboos for journeying 
over the snow : boots are too 
—— unyielding and slip much. 
| 1083. Sir! Tauchins are better than 
pubboos for snow ; but take 
care they be soft. 
BA. My. white pugri is become 
€ dirty with the journey. 
IS. Got tho munshi: ask for ten 
* men to pull this beam. 
5. We*don't eat pumpkins, as it 
| dis not our custom. Our 
arents never eat — 
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Emá alo n'yümish chor ness, Ema 


“= EsNGursu-BASHGALI SENTENCES, 


Mehrkruā sang mand manchi 
b'brunz-0 pagüro amo tarwochi 
mëch witi járistai. 

Ta ushp átta biss: dk duga pol 

paida kshi. 

Dus iĉ basigná anio pmishtiasst iĝ 
b'doi giats. | 

Ta ia ta ë tang prëlom kyàs' ra, 


Ina pt Get assë, Warants asse, tinch 
n'ba. 

Pachanwarié (Get sa ng lattri türsün- 
lattri lushtia. 


Te ko kai n'chamol(?) (janrl ?) 
manchi assish: 0 purjitam tú 
digar bulosh, 

lüst shodr gijjt kutt “putt duga 
sang yash wottestat”’ kutt. 


Zim ta pilngisth watsà ia dug 
qtats ; boot dangu buttet silki- 
ottett. 

Sahib! watsà (dr pagur palāno 
lesst buitett ; atsh kshi chil band. 


làst kaghir shar : pilingasth tá mul 
biss. 

Munshi têr i: dots mosh ugre 
kshosth duga weli kshi. — 


non di fött di ilo n Vëlo, 






— peti aras. Ika 
kati wh di. shar — 





















Exarigu-BaspoAri Snuirnxora. 
< 1088. You are a thief. I wil Të gar assish. Ta wilom. 
punish (beat) you. j 
1089. That man tells many lies. JIkiz mancht bilugh mishott. IRE wi. A 
Punish him. Ai 9 
1090. Last night a thief came and Dus radur shtür ati? Y kaltacha A "d 





. took off my purse; if I bra; ashix shtal®? wanomalom — — 
; catch him, I will take away shion ( jion 7) nuksdlam. "^ TRI 
his life. Be. 
1091. I purposely left a dog Er Ots purjiti kri amu bern nachteae ; y 
. side the hpuse, in” hopes a shtalé jut aski gatasth dugã ats z 
leopard will come, and I can salā, iâ tapki witt jërlam. SÉ: 
shoot him with a gun. 
1092. Look! The enemy has fled, Osh kshi! Pachan wari be 
Get together all the horse. Bagram sundi ushp-wart man- ` ð 4 
men of the village to pursue chion wasanrd pachan wari tibar ai 
him (or, we wil pursue —— ésth dugð (tibar ëmà). 4 
him). | 
D | 1093. Why are you pushing me? Ta íð kai duga oren vich? Taig —— 
ES If you push me, I will do open vichibá 6 re járlam. 


for you. 
- 1094. Put this walking stick in my Inā mároi íá pamu ate. 
| house. Ga 
1095. My arm aches. I can't put on Ià doi bradzott. Basná amji n'bat- % 
my clothes. You putthem tam. Ta amjio. Wi 


“Ls. 


ik 
ees on me. | * 
Tw - E: 1096. Puttees are good for riding in. Paito ushp sir nishishth duga least y x 
be | at, 
1097. In my country boys began to ` Emá watan tá dots sé bista map ^ 
wear pyjamas at ten years taman amjittett, ii F | 
ofage. — ei 


KS a 
A ? Ë Q e d 


EE My horse is í canh in a quag- là wshp ebur tár SEN 
BE a nire. Get. fourmen to pull one mach — 
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1101. Why dost thou make a quarrel 
with me? I don't wish to 
quarrel with thee. 

1102. Some one has caused these two 
brothers to quarrel. 

1108. You are a very quarrelsome 
man; UU take you before 
the Kazi. 

1104, I have heard the Queen is ver) 
ill, and possibly will die to- 
day. 

1105. Why do you question me? Do 
you take me for a robber ? 
You go quickly and fetch the 

dóctor! Iam dying. 

Don’t you go too fast; there 
is n quicksand in,front of 
yon; yon'll be caught. 

Take care! Be quiet! you 

` talk too much. 

I am very poor; I have no 
quilt. 

1110. Yon say everything quite true. 

„ll. I quitted my stick. Let it be! 

| I don't need it. 

ke pus In my quiver is not even one 

b arrow; how can I fight ? 

qms. Look! my father plays quoits 

EL ve well. (n 


Q "P 


Ga 





1106. 


1107. 


1108. 


1109. 
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ENGLISH-BASHGALI SENTENOES, 


— — 


Ta kai dug ia ta utili buch 7 Ó 
ta tá utili n'buttam, 


Kachi manchi amni dà bráson kellö 
kariyar 

Tí bilugh rürà-wà manchi assish ; 
ta kári tar ngalam. 


Ia p'kör gwa kunzà bradzo wa assi ; 
aht&lé starak gujr mrli. 


Ta ia kai kudoch ? Ta purjitisha 
6 shtar assuma ? 
Ta sapsip tapip gyats! O mrétam. 


Ta achtinam mai; tà panishr kadr 
ess; tu tikhélosh, 


Taraohi bo! chusht osh! ta bilink 
wart walach. 
Ots kat no-wü assum ; spio n'ess, 


Tü sang wart puruketi walach. 

Iü mano? nachéti ossum. Pishil- 
lig! kat ad n'ess, 

Ta shtur tá ë di shür mass; kaíkoti 
pshiman ? 

Aishksht! I8 tött bilugh lë nluta 
kutt. 


1114. These two brothers are racing Amnié da brá ushp shigiottett. 


their horses. 
nu 5. The rafters of my house are 
E. | weak; I fear they will fall. 


a" 
1116 


6. My cloak has become ragged; 
Sr 1 have no money to buy 
Di another, r. 





L s 


lá amu pelingiati petanlese ; 8 wezh- 
anam twitlalt, 

Ta shugā yütsà biss; waré shugð 
ngüsth dugð dë tá tang n 'atesht. 












Exarrsn-Basggarl SENTENCES. 


* 1117. In these days rain falls, but Starak agal prétt, zīm na prëtt 


not snow, 

1118, If it rains to-morrow, I can't 

go to Drosh. 

| "^  MI9. If rain falls, Í shall not go. 

D 1120. If snow falls, I shall stay here ; 
(but although) rain should 

LA fall, I shall march. 

1121. There is a big rainbow to-day, 
so I don't think it wsll'rain 
to-morrow. - | 

My ram has eaten some poison 
in the woods and must die, 
In the summer time bears are 
very rare in my country. 
In Badakhshán I rarely saw 
any camols. 
1125. In winter the rats (big mouse) 
E all go away. One doesn't 
know where they can'go. 
> 1126. I have seen with my own eyes 
p | that the enemy is hidden in 
MUT » = thatravine, as an ambuscade. 
1127. This chupatti is raw; why 
have you not cooked it? 
Cook 1t immediately. 
. 1128. This meat is undérdone (raw), 
butit is not my fault, there 
„is not fire enough. 
1129. The Bashgalis say it is not 
a good for men to read books. 


1122. 
1123. 


1124. 













and no one else. | 
. 1130: Why „are the coolies — P 
= Fe Why are they not ready ? 
na is the real reason why 
Chirwalo won't give 
£ 


m 


. Priests should read books, - 








Dalkið ngal pittabà Dryusá na 
balam. 

Agal bibá n'atm. | 

Zim pittabá ani otim; agal biba _ ath 


za 


en A im 


ëlom. i : 
e : am 
Starak gujr indrón chi ptess; dal- 

ki? agal n'allon 6 purjanam. I 
la masburala pson p'mich wish ` ` [ 


dare: 0 i purjonam mrla. = Shee 

IG gul tá tapi wakta its (rita) 23 
bilugh chšk asht. | 

Badakshan bilugh achok woktà ` 
shitur waridm, 

Ziwör Al muzzà sundi end. Tinch 
ness koré endabé. 


JS yost ackén waré Sch krá ikyā ` f 
par pachanwart bizul afta bistai. - 


Ima buri zhill ess; fü kat dugá ` | 
n'dat ess ? zapp daw. 


shottk 


Ina ano ná karch ess, tá 
n'ess, anga n'oss. 


Kata manchi gijji kund manchion 
duga parht Gah kusth duga [ 
(parhi walan) least n'buttett, ` 

Mulla parhi walesth dugð lesst ` 
buttatt, ward lesst n'buttett. 

Barwat kat duga máta bistat (dë — 
kund)?  Kaikoté tyor n'aesht f. 23 | 

Shtal vari ksht, Chárwéli kat degi; * 
„barwai na. prétt ? ME 
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1123. My 


_ 1142. The 
= — 


. 





1132, Do you really goto Chitrál to- 
morrow ? 

crops are destroyed, 
There is no-one to reap my 
wheat. 

1154. What is the reason of your 
going to Asmir to-morrow ? 

1135, All the men of Kámdash have 
turned rebels, and ejected 
the priests, and have killed 
some. 

1136. Have you received your pay? 
I have not yet received it, 
for I shall receive it after a 
month. 


„1137. Don't go near that swamp and 


those reeds. I think 
the enemy may be hidden 
among them. 

1138. My reins are broken; get a 
needle and fine thread to 
sew them. 

1139. My relations by marriage and 

! my blood relatives have all 
fled from Asmár for fear of 
the priests, and have come 
to Bragamatal. 

1140. I am solitary and have not 
one relation. 

1141. The Mahomedan religion is 

- very hard: (I can't see) 
what is the use of keeping 
a fast. | 

is gone out; relight 

* (or rekindle) it. 





Wa T will go a little ahead to look 





, Wi l 
ENarisn-Basuaarnt SENTENCES. 


Ta dalkif Shtrál shtal® 
(énja) ? 
Ta ptul digar bistai. Gum urusth 
duga eo di mancht n'aesht. 
Ta Parish kai dugă dalkið étish 
(6nji) $ 
Kamdésh sundi manchi yagi bistai, 
sundi mulla tur ashá, ackok 
" ntullā járístai. 


étishta 


Të méajib vrighuttasi? Starak 
na vraghuttus; ë mds pliwar 


vraghalam. 
Ta iki shur paruki drigri yüs 


tawaré n'ai. ó purjonam pach- 
anwari iki p'antsh att& bístai. 


IG ushp ashi bradsi pefangess ; chim- 
chich lamr pachon gats shusthé 
duga. Ë 

Emá psür dar emá'st sundi tött 
brá mulla dugá widherti Parish 
stè mukti gw. Bragamatal ose 
that, 

Otis kúr assum; iĉ kachi zōtr 
n’atesht, 

Mussulman din bilugh sur ass: 
pochétr ngüsthabá kai  faidá 

butt $ 


Angà yassa etta ; pashao, . 


Ò. aohok panishr balom pachanw wéi X 
Osh kusth duga. IŠ kuš atsir wi 
bai — 
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2 1144. Alas! one of my coolies has 
remained behind; ho has 
not turned up; I fear the 
enemy will kill him. 

1145. Take away the remains of that 
meat. 

1146. Take this cloth and make me 
n pair of pyjamas; then 
bring me the remains qf the 

| cloth. mai ; 

t 1147, If it snows in the morning, we 

cannot get across the pass : 

there is no remedy (no 
power; it can't be helped). 


"y 


UL. 1148. Certainly you gave me the 
order yesterday. I have 
x mot remembered. Forgive 













me and don't be angry. 
1149. What do you request? You 
requested something yester- 
day and I gave yon one 
rupee, and now again you 
request something; I won't 
give you anything. | 
1150. Tho Chárwölo enquires how 
many coolies does the officer 
vequire, and for how many 
. days does he require them ? 
1151. Chinli and Mirak resemble 
| ene another. 
M52. My dog resembles your dog. 
Kä: Asmar is a good place: Í shall 
reside hore four years. 


er 


me 


` Zë fore vi cwn 


1 54, , The Mehtar does justice, there- Mehar esop kutt, ikia dugü meh- I 


S T bilugà — 


mM 
ENarism-Basuaart Sentences. 


Uterestá ! Tast eo barwat ptiwor 
utin ess; n'aís; Š widernam pa- 
— mancht barwat járla. 


[kia ano uttá bistai ngāti gwë. 


Sön gy& taman ks) ; utta bistai son 
" gat». 


Dalkið yazhi-wel tá zim afziā bado "Se 
shat putré n'bamd ; kot n'ess, 


Shtalé ta dis hukm stage, Iĝ 
babdi n’azzii. Mata ksht: kapā 
n'hö. 


Ta kai ragach? Ta dus kai lattri 
raganasuch.* Já ta ë tang Di ah, | 
starak di vagacha? O tū kat 
n'prélom. =, 


Charwélt kudat Sahib ché manchi 
ragat, ché was di katë ragat? 


Chala Mirak ë purstha ai. 







TG krüi to krit erang'st asht. — 
Parish lesst gul ass; öls shtowa 


së anf nishilom. . 







ar'st shodr sundi ER kund. 








asht; bilugh lattrt-wā di n'asht, 
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180 Exoutsn-BasHGALI SENTENCES. 
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1156. Tho Charbü of that village is [kid bagram uru maneht dugā losst 
not at all respectful (good kul n'ass: tz vtsth ass. 
doer): he should be pun- 
ished. 

1157: You are tired. Rest a few Ta gatva bissish. Ta d& tro» wos 
days in my house. What ia pamu wigið. Ta ku wigið 


" time you are rested, you izhiba. 
can go. ° 
1158. It is a good plan to rest one Pàch wos tú ë wos ozhamesth less 
day in every five days. H ass. - 
f 1159. We shall stay in this village Oahamesth duga ina bagram mi 
for the sake of some rest. nizhémá. 
1160. In this business what result is Inā kudum p’mish tü kat wari ess? 
E before you? Even if you Shtalé ta Ohárwéli jarlosh ta 
D kill the Charwélo you will Ohárwéli n'bulosh. 


never become Chárwölo. 


AT 


Le, 1161. After seven days, I shall re- Sutt wos ptiwar pilingiti atsalam, 
° : turn, and I will at that time aské wos tá tu’st shuga tü ta wà 
Kä return to you your clonk. prëlom. 

€ „1162. I go towards Asmàr and will Parish pör ennom. Kui di né at- 
d never return. Good-bye salom. So-enji. 

* (may you keep well). 

" 1163. The head man has taken all Ikif bagram uru sundi shom ngut- 
the revenue of this village, astat, wart kuttett * ikiam bagram 
and says the villagers have manchi shom Í na préttett.” 
paid none to him. Heisa Bilugh mishal mishott; bilugh 

| great liar and rascal. digar manchi ess, ` 

x 3164. H you find my cloak which Jó shugā dus p'putt attelisa: ta 
E fell on tho road yesterday, awéloshba ë tang gián prélom. — 
E. I will give you a reward of 
| one rupee. 

.. 1165. My yezai (of my bed) is very 














18 spi bilugh sium biss. 
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Re avid icc at SENTENCEs. 


1168. In my valley there is a quan- má bygul bilugh sabhu, rok, 


tity of wild rhubarb, rok," khozla, kalor, badrat asht, 

khozla, kalor, and badrai, 

(ei x 
e 1169. A stone rolled down the hill, Bado «X watt yür niyo: id t 





hit me on the ribs and °  pachukru praptá, öta pilttzo. Fs 
knocked me over. * A. 
1170. My rice crop is very good Int sē shàáli bilugh less! ess, má j 
this year and there, has bilugh paida bola, Inā +ë jowar . ; 
E been a large* quantity of * tí má bilugh ess. CX. 
SG: | rice produced, There is 





e 
š 





more rice than Indian ! 
n. " corn this year. 
F 2 1171. Thou art a rich man and I am Tí lattri-wà manchi asish, ots 
H a man of no nccount. kat no-wd assum. ` 


1172, You have much riches, cattle, Ta ta bilugh lattri asht bilugh 
goats, and coiu, bat ama gawk (gio) asht, bilugh dizhé 















man of no account, asht, bilugh tang asht; ots kai- 4 

,no-wa. assum, s 
1173. I don’t know how to ride, as d ushp p'sir nizbisth nā jünretam ; 
my house is in the moun- iãst amu atür oss, aki ushp n'esa, 





tainous countries, and there 
nre no horses there. 
* OMA. Chànlü is a very good rider, Chala less! ushp p'sir nishel assa, 
x but probably can't climb — shtalë i purstha kati pashü ta é 
hills like me (having done na batt. 
like me on hill cannot go). ` 
ET You. lie! why do you demand Ta mishochi! Ta kai duga dà tang 4 
—.. two rupees? Your right wagachi (ragacht)? Tatáé tang 8 
& ^ (due) is only one rnpee- atsili assa. > 
1176. You are a fool. Why don't Ta charré ash. Ta pachütr 
POA i you know your right ath - dush kitwar dush kaikoté na Aën ° 
Sud, . from your left? — retish ? | Je 
1177. Í went. - nn to buy Angushti ngasth duga — Ke- 
* F oa a ring. He says they have ` güssam. "Saodágar gijjé kunn CH 
— come from Posh esháwur. ` š “angushtiéin Peshór sté na pie I 


E^ ane — Sea kutt. l Uv "va vnl E | E 
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ExNGLISH-BASHQALT SENTENOES, 
. 


1178, The fruit is ripe in Drósh but Dryfis kachwach pagistai, Shdral 
in Chitrñl it is not yet ripe, starak wik n'pagistai, ski& dugü 
because cold winds preyail aki bilugh yüts damu ushtett, 
there, 

1179. The apricots don't ripen this Ind sf yar na ess, ikiā dugá sori na 
year, for there is no sun- pagann, O babdi kastar kut di 
shine, I fear they never na pagala, 
will ripen. . 

1180, Rise! why don't you rise? 1 Ushtá! Takai duga n'otich ? Trot 
have awoke yon (caused to “wor tie utönsh:; sa pti, lesst 


rise) three times: the sun waron ett. 
- has risen, and is clearly 
visible, D 


1181. Cross the pari (or built up Ushiiwa tá pör Z, kat widerasth 
precipice road) by all means n'oss ; 8 wideram fà pacharé 
(there is no fear); if you go élosh tà piltilosh, á 
close to its edge, there is a ' W 
risk of your falling (I fear 
you will fall). 

- 1182, The river is very full of water. Gologh (gol (gh) bilugh ess. 

1183. In summer there is not a ford Wazdur inā b'gulta é di tir mass; 
in this river; owing to snow = Kui sta vilnabā do pa chuk wik 
melting, the water reaches biba, kui b'garak piu butt. 
up to your chest, and some- 

times up to the neck. 

1184. The road is good. There is no Putt lesst ass. Dryus stë Gatrath 

cornice (built up road) be- p'mieh ë di ushti n'ai, Kur wal 

tween Drósh and Gairath, ass; shtal® ushp wéli, ushtar na 

A donkey can go; perhaps wël, 

n horse can go, but a camel 

k cannot go, - 

saga en! Aha cime ee 
Lin case, “Mix is — 

— ið — “° 4 ay 
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Enauisu-BasHoari SENTENCES, 











1188. Yes, yon say what is true. 
Mirak is only a thief, but he 
is not a fine highway robber 
like Basti ! ; 
` 1189. In the spring that big white 
rock will surely roll down 
the hill some day, and kill 
some-one. 
1190. Don't let my horse roll ca the 
TE ground, my saddle will 
break, 
1191. The timbers of the roof of my 
house are very strong and 
, will last until five years, 


E 1192. How many rooms are in your 
house P 
la 1193. The root of that tree is as long 
7 as two men, 





1194. My ropeisbroken. What shall 
I do? How can I carry 
the load without a rope ? 

1195. The rose is the prettiest of all 

the flowers, and its scent 

is very nice, 
1196, There are many dog-roses (?) 
in our yalley, but no other 
roses, 
Gre 1197. Chànlü is a rosy faced man, 
a but Mirak has a very dark 
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countenance. 
1198, The beams of my roof are all 
OE RON NO E 
8 SEN some day. - 





E — clothes am zen rough i 
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Te shtalð walanch. Mirak etr 
assa, Dasti brobar damtöl p'putt 
lattri ngalá nasa ! 


Wosut wok! aska kashir ál vött 
bad5 pagiör kui di atsalað ko 
_manchian járla. 


lá ushp b'bhim piltisth duga wrote, ` | 
Gef zin pereng éla. 


là pamu pkrum urgru bilugh least 
asht, pöch sé wik lesst buni. 


PICO e = 


Tú pamu chë amo ai? 


Íkig kano lí de manchion -pashë 
drgr butt. 

Iis! kanik poronga; kat Kulom? 
Kanik n'ess, kaikoté bor ngálam ? 


Shi sundi pish (š shingierat azz, t 
thios’t qun dí lesst butt. 


IÈ V'gul (à tart pish bilugh asht, 


wird hü n'aiesht, e 8 


Chala gum purstha manchi assa, I 
Mirak zhi kor manchi assi, 







Iâ pkrum argru pkhal asht, wider- 
nam kut wos tü vitleli katt (7). 







Ta baziend bilugh chil asht; ta 
bazisnd bilugh turungo ashe. 
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1201. The Commissariat ghi boxes 
are square; the kegs of 
spirits are all round, so 
don't you make any mistake. 

1202. When you travel to Broz, go 

" round by our village. 

1203. Why is my horse rubbing its 
mane? I think it must have 
mange. 

1204. I want a rug, and a numnah, 
and a carpet, and a goat's 
hair rug (Chitrali ** pilisk "). 

1205. I shall ruin you, as you have 
disobeyed the — Mehtar's 
orders. 

1206. Here used formerly to be a 
village, but now only ruins 
are left. 

1207. Two men have run away 
(fled). 

1208. I cannot ru»; last year, when 
going down hill, Í fell and 
broke my left leg. 

1209. The enemy have all run away, 
carrying all their own pro- 
perty and leaviug one old 


man only. 
-- 1210. 1 will give you one rupee, 


| bui I wil take cighty Kabuli 


rupees or fifty Indian 
rupees for this horse. 


— so > 








EscrisueBasuoani SENTENCES, 


Cominissariat ano adar shtowa pti- 
wa asht; tin pá sundi pandur 
ashi, tü nméli n'nga, 


Të ku: Bruz gujbá ema pamu pa- 
banür giti i. 
Iást ushp kai duga maroik dro 


changrott ? Ó purjonam thio tà 
arna bisg. 


IG kalin, epi, salimoha, zhir p'kar 


CSS, 


Ta Mehar hwkm wragatta, tü tor 
azhélam. 


Shangyé samana ta anid gram azat, 
starak zanziv biss, wird waresth. 


Dü sai mukià. 


Ost achün na banam; po sé badd 
pagior yur enazzam piltiam Kë 
war po pöpta. 

Pachan wari sundi mugistai, sundt 


yost lattri bra ; ë purdik ptiwar 


utiness, ward ka di m'atesht. 


Ots ta tü ë tang prélom. 
Ina ushp duga shtowa vissi zamāni ` 
ngánam dú vissi duts angrózi ` 
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1215. To-day is my Sabbath Ce, 
day of rest): J am not 
" going to work. (J) 


1216. Get me a sack and fill it with 

barley or wheat. 
* 1217. You appear very sad to-day ; 
have you lost all your gonta P 
1218. My saddle is very big and 
heavy; get me a smaller 

saddle, 

1219, Saddle the grey horse. I will 
let the black horse rest to- 


" day. 

- 1220, The saddle cloth is very old 
` and not fit for a Chārwēlo. 
Fe . * -= 
* 1221. The cornice is safe this year. 


The Mehtar ordered me to 
set it right. 

1222, For the sake of my cow bring 
a handfal of barley : but if 
you fetch two handfuls it 
will be better. 

12923, All the salt for our valley comes 
from Peaháwur. 

1224. Saltpetre is very prevalent in 
this valley. 

| 1225, Get a bit of cloth the same as 

a — ` this for making a shirt. 
vi- i. Thero is much sand near the 
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Blarak agar ess: kā kudüss na ` . 


kalom. 


Ta duga 6 büje gate; ka rite kā 
gum büjë ta parë kahi. 

Starak tü bilugh kapā biseish ; ta 
sundi disha pus bistai? 

Ia zin bilugh ál dí assa ganowa di 
assa; parmenstuk zin glata. 





Kashiri ushp ta zin ptite. Ots 
starak shi ushp widlam, 


Zin p'tsir bazisnå siam biss, Char- 
wël? duga less n’ess. 

Ind së ushtiwa lesst ass? Mehar 
hukm ptásam-ish ikyë least kahir. 


Lë gáo dugá ë gor rīts glata: áhtalð ; 
yamna gör awarbd lesstabala. 1 


Emá b'gul dug sundi zhuk Peshir 
siā afzia. 
Ina b'gul ta kaghish bilugh asht, 


Taman kusth duga ë achok basnd ` 


ikyé basná pursth garten 
Po chiwol tá tsu bilugA asad, = 


Kui sté do chok biss ba, do ven 
bdiwerr oer utind. e 


e Inā nda gh sat, a s 










dugà kighu (P) bil 













A239. Get all tho men togethor 
sharp to make a sangar 
(breast work}. 

1230. Fetch twenty saplings and put 
them into my ground. 

1231. I have inspected your work 
and am satisfied with it. 

1232. You are eating a lot. Are you 
not satisfied yet? Why 
don't you rise and wash 
your hands ? 

1233. Everything has come in, but 
they have not brought the 
saucepan; 1 fear it dropped 
on the road. 

1234. The carpenter has an axo and 
hammor; but says ho never 








Exotisu-Basuoatl SENTENCES. 





Bangut tyor kusth duga sundi 
manchio sapp wasanrd. i 


Vissi kanjik awét Í b'bhiom pt8. 


Té kudam Sth kared, bilugh kugbin 
aseuws. 

Ta bilugh burt (anji) yschi. Ta 
ktol n'karsà? Ta kai dug 
n^winshesa? Kat dugd dush 
n'darias ? 

Sund? latiri osth, chindor 

` m'awéri; widarnom p'pult ta 
atlon gwa, 


Diar-sellé tá pedri assa, kushtun di 
asst; gijjikutt ts ku? qbiáo 
n'warins. 

Ta kai mirechi? Kagrš wala; 
chill? wald; yo ntrtke wari kshi ; 
least katt wald; dts ta wari 
n'purjitam. 


Chárwéli bradswaio kuttà's. 


list tarwách wui das atlongai; 
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' 1242. The scent of the dog-rose is nicer 
than the seen! of the flower 
of the apple. 

1943. The scissors of the tailor are 
so blunt they Won't cut 
cloth. 

1244. Seorpions go somewhere in 
the winter. Would to God 
they would not return in 
summer! e 

1245. Send two men to scout, and give 
them orders to stay on the 
road till evening (sun down). 

1240, I saw him scowling and Í am 
sure he is my enemy, 


1247. The old woman is screaming 
from fear of tho thieves. 

1248. The seam (?) of my choga 
has become undone. 

K 1249. Go and search in tho village 

* for a ladder, and I shall 
myself go shortly to search. 

1250. This is not the season for 

` fruit to ripen. 

1951. He came secretly by might to 
















my coat. 
| I am blind and Í saw (see) 
nothing last night when 


= Mirak came, 

, I have sown tho seeds, bat not 
-~ eno has sprouted. 

bës sveima bine der are all 
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ë my house and took away ` 


— 
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Parr pish gon tã tart pið gen 
losst ase. 


Dasná shul trûtsan sal duru biss, 
basná na pefann. 


Ziwör upoh kör ettabá. Tard wis- 
* dör di upoh w'awélonw ! 


Dé wmanchidn "am^ ght kadosth 
dugð : amki manchiin hukm pré 
sas yur wik p' putt míshóla. 

lá ikië mancht warm  miok 
andhr kunn: Š purjanam úða 
pachameari assi. 

Wat pubi katt: Atr dag bilagh 
widarct f. 

Dest shugá wigbu biss (P). 





Ta préta Karim p'mich chik gh 
kshi (Šaht) F di Ágh kusth dugð 
zapp anas. 

Inā kajwaj pagasth dug wokt sa 
ess. 

[kia manchi rador chill atti ist 


huga brá. 


Ole kõr assum; hut Mirak ossabd 
ið ka di u wegikm. ` 


O bhim tü bi ich + inte sia 
d parjinam sept pkhulà b3. 
Ta "pen wariàn P Í n'warins, 


à 
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1256. Go to tho village and seize 
six horses by force. 

1257. Ho says ho elle clothes only 
and does not sell cooking 
pots. 

1258. The Mehtar has sent a man 
bearing a letter. 

1259. The Mehtar has sent a basket 
full of grapes for you. 

1260. When the stone hit my head 
I fell senseless. 

A261. The senfry of my tent fell 
asleep ; and a thief came and 
took my gun away. 

1262. You area useless servant. I 
dismiss you. 

1263. My servant is very fat and 

| lazy. 

1264. Sir! your sercise is an honor- 
nble service and I am proud 

of it. 

1265. Several persons have come for 

1266. The sun has not yet «et: 
are many clouds. 

~ 1367. Get a needle to seio this cloth. 





there 
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Ikyé bagrom i; shu ushp vrangáti 
gata, 

Aska manji gijji kutt 9 baziend 
wréch kuttam paisa ragatiam 
tol na wréch kunam. 

Mehr ë manchi parhi ngāti namiá. 


Mehr chakéá dros parë kti ta dugá 
Post, 

Kut idet dmi tá wäit praptawa 
Sts chayrá bili piltiam, 

list jilamd trachi manchi páhnttt 
gussð ; Mär ozz; (ët tapik 
shtar kati gaz, 

Ta digar &bodr astma, To tar 
ashélom.- 

Ist shodr bilugh kart ass bilugh 
dangar ess. 

Sahib! Tost shodari bilugh Losst 
ass; ta bilugh et bíssam. 


Bilugh manchi shodari kusth duga 
osth. 
Sá na pügess ; niru bilugh ess. 


Inā basná shusth dug& chamchich 
gata. 





Tshwé (d ‘wishes, tabt bilugh 





butt. 
Inā — bhin ess; wigasth 
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1274. Don't have false shame (about Jeri w'sér- : ta HEUS bisa; lere kati 
eating); you are hungry: ktol kala. 
eat to your heart's content. 


1275. You are a shameless thief; Te jerik na wh, shtür aueh; 


< get von gone. parisi, 
1276. I am dead beat. Shampoo my aj wotinam ; «dat pil pcha marō. 
back and lega. 


1277. Do you know the diference "Tá Mirak ajé Widing wighirwor 
between the shape of Mirak kārē kúré sarcha ? 
and Widing individually P 

1278. Give me my share of the flour, Ta skis bre barakti í gate, € élom, 


° and Í am off. < 
1279. Share this flour between the Inā brè shio manjtin p'mish 
four men barakshi. 
1280. My knife is ns sharp ns my Iást katð Get tarwach brobar teið 
| , sword, assi, 
d 1281. That woman screams; Í think Aska istri pubi kutt, 3 purjonam 
| she is hurt. ikië sín biss. 


1282. A sheaf of corn is worth a Band gul lar í gidr gum 8 mr sg 
scer of milk in our country. crangat (ë brobar) ers. 
1283. Shear the sheep and take its Ind mugherala brë; (iz worth 



















wool to Ranbir, Kontsht wik nga. 
1284. The cattle have gone out of (üo shall stë bar gostar. 
the shed. i 
1285. I have six sheep, a ram and IS shu we asht; ë muzharala assi ; 
| „an ewe and a lamb. ë wes ase; ë wik astă. 
1286. Get me a sheet from the  Sodágar-o ta stë ia duga ¿ pojil 
d OG merchant, gate. 
1287. A fox came and the shepherd Wrigi osth; pated mochi erigi 
PW A caught it. (ca na msg. ] 
| 1285. Why don't the Government Sirkdr-o spaht kas dugd kiph wo ; 
* soldiers carry shields. ngattett. 
wa. The tailor mado my shirt dat Bamá shul po e d digi desig 
K^ vær “Tt is worn ont. daliss (sim biss). 4 


it —— Ta illa — 
| i 





i ao — 





brond. 


1293, I don't know how to shoot. 
T I have a bow and arrow 
ini, but not a gun. 
> 1994. Get me a handful of wheat 
1 from the shops. 
BE. 1295. My stick is short. e 


1296. The coolie is very short in 
stature and cannot carry 























my load. 
1297. On my shoulder thero isa boil. 
- I can carry nothing. 


1295, From carrying the officer's big 
load yesterday my shoulder. 
blade aches. 

1299. Shout out to Mirak. Say to 
him that Basti is shouting 
to him. 

1300. Show me where does the road 

dd. to Mastüj go ? 

/ 3301. I will show you a place where 
| eleven men are hiding with 
their matchlocks. I can't 


go: you go and fetch them 
tome. I went; there is no 
body in that place. 

. Shut the door. 

j. The deos of his house is shut, 
and I can't open it. 

aso. We have no sickles; how can 


H a 
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1292. My horse's shoes nre very Ots ushpé nál (wotzh) bilugh wislér 


assed. 

Ots tapk barilten na sárélam. 
Táat dron je sMor asht; tapk 
nase, 

Bàzür sté 8 gör gum giats. 


Tást ma@rot parmenstuk gss, 


Barwai bilugh parmenstuk ass; 
iã bor ngā hw’ batt. 


Ti patois apsiss, Ots ka di nga 
n'battam. 

Dus sahib-6 ál bor ngutassi ; pati 
bradsott. 


Mirak chó witi wala, Vri (wari) 
keht Basti tü walonn, 


Í ways Mastich-1 putt kör-a giese. 


i pashu wrilom yanits manchi aki 
améhiest tapkien ngāti nijintstas. 
Ots n'annam; tu gilt í gata, 
Ots gám; aska pashu tá kat 
mn ateshd, 


Tkté amu de knoh ess, Sts iki 
nuked n'bannam. 

Emá tá churi n’aiesht ; gum katkotà 
ruimá ? 

Ema dalkið émish; do tá për &mish 

do tü Ýr emisha 7 








mr Evouisi-Basnoaul Snurfndns. 


1307. What are you making sighs 
for? Are you tired or ill ? 

1305. Silence ! don't speak ; only lift 
your hand np if you see 
the enemy. ° 

1309. Tell the men to be silent and 
not to suy a word. The 
enemy will hear, 

1310. The merchants take silk and 
silver to Peshawar. ° 

1311. Yon are very silly; yon 
would never do for a apy. 

1312. Since I entertained you, did 
I ever beat you? Never. 

1313. He is not a sincere man: I am 


sure he is treacherons 
(liar). 

1314. The sinew of my leg is cut 
with a knife. 


1315. If yon are all tired, call Mirak 
to sing ; he is a good singer. 
He will cheer us all up. 


"1816. Last year I did sink in the 


snow. To-day Í have sunk 
in the water. 
1317. My sister haa fever to-day. 
1318. My sister-in-law has eight sona. 
1319. Sit on this stone. Don't 


show your head to the 
` enemy. * 
1320. I am very cold; get a goat's 
d skin for me. 
ipee cies — 





Të kat duga bn kahdcht? Ta 
gatrad biseisha ; bradso-t0d ashia ? 

Chusht ashd! na wart kei; re 
kui pachanwari warinbá dushi e 
kat. 

Manji t wart kat chusht ashe 
kahir, ë di wari n'kehir. Pachan- 

e wart sangald. 

Sodagar arghum je ara Peshár pör 


. prénd, 
Ta bilugh bedina-wi assizh; tü kui ` 


she awén na bachi. 

Kni ta í shodr karðsh í kul të 
vinopa ? kui di n'vinosdah. 

IG manchi-é zara lesst gen: Š 
purjanam mishol assá. 


la kúr ning karo (kafa) mish 
pertas. 

Shtal hå gatra bissGr. Mirak t 
wart ksht; lála kulonn; bilugh 
lesst lala kul asst. Emad sundi 
kushal kala. 

Po së zim yürgüssam. Starak áo 
tá p'mich bissam. 


Tá sus ta shtarak ranzul biss. 

Lë wü-o walt pit asht. | 

Inā vot! pa niabé. Yosi shot 
pachan wari (8 na waro. 


Tá bilugh shilla biss; id duga 
wazest chamo giats, 


Áotarmir mith do t8 patru banam;, ` * 


gid ë na banam. 


Mirak idet titsa shear Ret brie, 
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1333. A bullet hit the sepoy's skull; 

| I expect he will die. 

1324. The sky is clear; Í think we 

can march in the morning. 

1325. The slave has run away from 

fear of thia cruel master. 
am sure his master will slay 
him some day or another, 

b 1327. When I approached the sentry 
last night, I saw he was 
sleeping. 

1328. My leg is asleep, I can't stand 
up. 

1329. The thief cut off the «leaves of 
my cloak. 

1890. The ground is frosty and very 
slippery. "Take care! you 

` will slip. 

1331. Is the hill a gentle slopa or is 

it a difficalt slope? And, 

when you have crossed, 
what is (the slope) on the 

F far side ? 

| ` 1332. Go slowly; 1 am done; let us 

Á take breath. 

1333. He is a small man; give him 

a small load. 





P 1326, I 
























large, his house is the 
largest. 

your childhood had you 
small-poæ P I think you are 
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á My house is small; yours is 








Pondrik spāhī paghd propta ; Š pur- 
zhanam mrla. 

Di bilugA shingir oss; babdi ess dal- 
kid mishim ëmá. 

Loni amñat damtöl mochis widarthi 
mugis. 

Ö purjanam kui iki mochi's járlá. 


Rador kut palé tá torð assium Ç 
wariam pshaissa. 


Tást pa shingur bunn, Gts wt na 
banam. 


Shtar iðst shug dashta préti bra. 


Bhim shi tin ass, bilugh silkin biss, 
Tráchi bö ! tà silkilosh. 


Ikis ashtar chakür assa uchangust 
assa? Kui bads shai putarijbá 
aki por kást aszī. ~» 


Chill? £; öts utinam; ya prezhamd. - 


Ikii parmenstuk manchi assé ; dus 
parmenstuk bör pré. x 

Í amu prama ess; tü amu dla ess, 
iki amu sundi amu tá bilugh dla 
eas, prr 


Tü kwi 
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1538, The dog-rose smells sweet. 
The corpse smella bad. 


1339. My house is fall of samoka. 
1340. Why dont you smoke 
tobacco ? £ 


1341. My pyjama cloth is smooth. 

1942. On the march yesterday (at 
the time of marching) a 
long snake bit my brother 
in the leg. + 

= 1343. The sepoy snatched the fruit 
from my hand and bolted. 

1344, My head aches from much 
snaezing. 

1345. The snow is up to our arm-pits. 
How cau we cross the pass 
to-morrow ? 

1346. I have been snow-blind in both 
my eyes for seven days. 

1347. If you see the enemy do so 
(like thia). 

1348. The soldiers are very brave 
aud shoot straight. 

1849, So much (so large) loads we 
can't carry. | 

1350. His back aches; put a soft 

| cloth under it. 

1351, This cloth is very much soiled ; 

take it away. 

1352. The old man solicits a rupee. 

1358. Some man has come and says 

— ^ the sihib wants some flour. 
1354, Somehow (from wherever you 
ean fetch), you must get 
the horses. 
—* — (ona is to 





fn: 
D . , ` 








Tar? pish gun ann. 2Mrizht'aat 


digar gun ann. A 
lást amu të düm parë assi. s 
Ta kai dugá tamkio n'kusoch ? "2 


* 


Tá taman basná chil ass. 
Dës piliangsth wél tá ál babust af 
e ið brá kúr tá atamal. 


Spahi í b'dusht fá kachwach wran- 
giti mula. 

Bilugh kazisth (?) dugð shai brad- 
soft. 

Zim kachkrut tik ases. Emá 
bado katkote putr bamá ? 


; sodio dis a wm 


Suit wis (gujr) bx isé sim doga bk "9 
achie lushtiá. 
Pachan wari warinbá ta gità kat, 


Spáhi bilugA lä damtöl manchi ast, 
tapkié lesst vind. 
Ikià'st dl bor ngā n'banmish. 


Ina chil (7) bradzonn; an? pagur 
chilla basnd pté. € 
Inā basná biluk mul asht ; nuket, 


Aska purdt ë tang ragatt. 

Ká mach oss gut * sahib — 
brë ragatt. - 

Kor stë awenjibá ushp tyor Feit, a Á 


LE 


ið 


E asth oss: 
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1323. A bullet hit the sepoy's skull; 





Pondrik spāhī pazhó propta ; 0 pur- 


Ë I expect he will die. zhanam mrla. 

h 1324. The sky is clear; I think we Di bilugA shingir oss; babdi ess dal- 
1 ean march in the morning. ki) mishim ëmá. 

| 1525. The slave has ran away from Loni amðst damtöl mochis. widartht 
! fear of this cruel master. „mugis. 


& 1326, I am sure his master will slay O purjanam kui iki moohi's jàrlà. 
d him some day or another. 
1327. When I approached the sentry — ador kat palé të torð assinm i 





Á last night, Í saw he was wartam pshaissü. 
Í sleaping. 

. 1338. My legisasleep, I can't stand Ist pü shinguy bunn, dts uii na 
1 up. banam. 
ik 1329, The thief cut off the sleeves of ShAtar dást shugë dashta préti bra. 
my cloak. 


— 1330. The ground is frosty and very Shim shi tin ass, bilugh silkin biss. 
de slippery. Take care! you Tráchi bo ! tü silkilosh. 
D will slip. 
— — 1331. Is the hill a gentle slope or is  Ikis ashtar chakür assa uchangust 
* it a difficult slope? Anda, assa? Kui bado shat putarijbá 
when you have crossed, akt por kást assa. 
E... what is (the slope) on the 





- far side í 
— 31332. Go slowly; I am done; let us Chillé 7; dts utinam; ya preshamá. ` 
E. take breath. | 
p 1333. He is a small man; give him Ikiš parmenstuk manchi assa ; ; ikta 
k a small load. parmenstuk bör pré. 
— 1334. My house is small; yours is Í amu prem ess; tà amu: dla. ed, 
ZE large, his house is the os cc — 
pits . largest. vi 


rm In your childhood bad you getan exe tw purr 
RNF small-poz? I think you are x purjanam fü purr É 
a with Í i in Umtok-o). e - 


EH a nice smell of roses Ti tå tară pieh Ë gum nn ; misi 
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. The dog-rose smalls sweet. 
The corpse smells bad. 

. My house is full cf smoke. 

Why don't you 
tobacco ° à 

. My pyjama cloth is smooth. 

. On the march yesterday (at 
the time of marching) a 
long snake bit my brother 
in the leg. + 

. The sepoy snatched the fruit 
from my band and bolted. 

. My head aches from much 
sneezing. 

. The snow is up to our arm-pits. 
How can we cross the pass 
to-morrow ? 

. I have been snow-blind in both 
my eyes for seven days. 

. If you see the enemy do #0 

(like this), 

The soldiers are very brave 

and shoot straight. 

So much (s0 large) loads we 

can't carry. 

1350. His back aches; put a soft 

cloth under it. 

1351. This cloth is very much soiled ; 

take it away. 

1352. The old man solicits a rupee. 

=S: Some man has come and says 

the sihib wants soma flour. 

1354, Somehow (from wherever you 

ean fetch), you must get 

' ASTE tho horses. 

1855. Some ona must go (one is to 


smoke 


1545. 


1549. 








Tart rich gun ann, Mrisht'eat i 
digar gun ann. N 
lüst amu tá düm parë assa. | 


Ta kat dugá tamkio n'kusoch ? 


Ti taman basnd chil ess. 


Dis piliangsth wél tá ál babust af 
sið brå kúr tá atamahi. 


Spahi í Wdusht tá kachwach wran- 
giti mukia. 

Bilugh kazisth (?) dugé shat brad- 
zott. 

Zim kachkrut wik asā. Ema 
bado kaikote putr bamá ? 


Sutt wos (gujr) bx íðst sim — K 
achie Inshtiá. 


Pachan wari warinbá të gità kshi. 


Spáhi bilugh LS damtöl manchi asM, 
fapkié lesst vind. 
Ikiñ'st, ál bor ngā n'bamish, 


Ina chil (2) bradzonn; ami pagur 
chilla basnd pté. ZS 
Inā basná biluk mul ash ; nuked, 


Aská purdu ë tang ragatt. 
Ká mëch oss air kunn 

bré ragatl. y 
Kor stö awenjibá ushp tyor kshi, 


sahib chok = 
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1356. Sometimes he says Mirak 
killed Basti: sometimes he 
says Din Malik killed 
Basti. 

In my house there must ben 
dark cloak somewhere, I 
don’t know where, 


1357. 


Kachi o? kunn Mirak Basti 
jüriss: kachi gijji kunn Dan 
Malik Basti járiss. 


Emá pamu korir ght shug ase 
sabá tich n'ess, 


x . 1358. My son was wounded and  Pachanwari iā putr pror kriss 
E. | captured by the enemy, ` '"anamiss, putr marelgo wishti 
f but escaped by feigning mugiss,  * 
E x death. . 
Me 1359. My son-in-law is ill and will Ifs? zaman bradsowa assa shtalé 
surely die, tyor mrla. 
— 1360. What sorrow afflicts you? Ta kai kapá bitish? 
a (why art thou sorrowful). 
f 1361. I am sorry your son is dead. Tú pitr mriss : Sts kapa bissum. 
F 1362, Tho man has brought sour Ind  smanchi-8 chenai kachwach 
: fruit and sour milk, awartss: Mà awarissz 

| 1363. Haye you sown the flower Tátart pish bt bhim ta ajissñ P 

z (rose) (?) seeds ? 

1364. Get a wooden spade and an Beo gats; chimbio di gats. 



















iron spade. 

1365. The horse has eaten his belly- 
ful of grain ; and two hand- 
fuls of barley are to spare. 


1368. That man is a species of fox. 


„1889. Take this money ; spend it as 
you like. 


ame. Ishall spend the night here; 


we will go to-morrow. 


WI | + The spiders are very plentiful 
Se this & 





A Spinach is good to est with 











Ushap ktol karungo pul iar; du gor 
rits uttà biss. 


1366. Speak! Why are you silent? Wari ksht! Ta kai dugð chusht 
Are you dumb? azhichi? Ta wari-na-wà ashia ? 
1367, The enemy carries spears but Pachanwarian t ight asht,- tapk 

no guns, n'asht. 


[kia manchi wrigt pirat manchi 
assi. 


Tang ngati töst bídi tá vrich kabi, 


Starak thd ant wisilom ; dallas | 
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1373. To spit before a headman is 
very disrespectful. 

1374. He is a very spiteful man. 

1375. You have spoilt our business. 
I dismiss you. ` 

1376. Get one small spoon and one 
large spoon from the bazar. 

1377. How many black spots are on 
your white dog's back ? 

1378. He is a yellow «log all over, 
and not spotted. 

1379. In spring this spring has much 
good cold water. 

1380. Sprinkle water on the fire. 

1381. If you sprinkle earth on the 
snow, it will melt fast. 

1382. The spur of that hill is easy to 
climb. 

1383. The spy has come, but brings 
word that the enemy has 
made preparations to march 
to-morrow. 

1384. Let the shape of the sangar 

_ (wall) be made square, not 
round. 

1885. The horse ran away from his 
stable last night. 

1386. The enemy came last night 
and burnt my stack of 


grass, 





1387. How many stages is it from 


Dir to Chitral ? 
1388. The fruit is stale and dried. 
1889. That little boy stole ten stalks 
of corn. 
e ae man sfammers much, 
|. Mehtar is coming ; : stand 





Jast panishr &ybjun wisth kafrawor 
kudüm essa. 

Ikia bilugh zián karol mancht essa. 

Tū emá kudüm digar kariss. Ta 
0 tar azhélom. 

Bazir astē bilankochi gia'ts, ál 
kochi di giata. 

TO st kazhir krúi p'ptt tá chuk ahi 
prots asht 7 

lá krut brobar adr rang ama; 
shtring na ass, 

Wasut ina undsáo p'mish bilu gh ls 
yuts do azzàá. 

Ikë anga ti án aghð. 

Zim ta p'sir palal (mri) azhibà 
zapp wilinn. 

Ikià pazbun Esth dugð lesst ass. 


Shi awél manchi oz: bé awerü 
dalkið pachanwari oshtasth duga 
tyor ass. 


Ini bangut shto ptistuk kslir, 
pondr n'kshir. 


Dus radur ushp ushp-amu Lë stë 
pus biss. 

Dus radur pachanswari osth iaet 
yüs gott anga tara. 


Dir stë Shdral chi wis pott assa P 


Kajwaj less nass, dariss, 

Ikía parmenstuk marir duta gum 
kor gitâr kati brá. 

_ Tkiá manchi bilugh supkott. 

Mehr ann; ughto. 
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1392. There are clonds and the stars 
are not visible. 


1393. My brother is starved to death. 
There is no one to feed him. 

1394. What is the state of your 
father who is imprisoned 
by the Amir ? 

1395. If you will stay here two nights, 
Iwill make you comfort- 
able. 

1396. If you steal my goats, I will 
kill you with my gun. 

1397. This hill is too steap for coolies 
to carry loads. 

1398. My father is very stern: his 
own sons all fear him. 


1399. I got steps made in front of my 
door. 

1400. Get my walking stick and my 
polo stick. 5 

1401. The road is very sticky from 
the rain. 

1402, My girths have become stiff 
with the horse's sweat. 

1403. The hornet did sting my cheek 
yesterday. 

1404. There is a stink here as of a 
dead dog. 

1405. Lengthen my stirrup leather: 
it is too short. 

1406. The women make 
stockings in Aiyfin. 

1407. He is a thief and has been put 
in the stocks by the Mehtar. 


excellent 


1408. The stomach of the boy is 


E á 
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Naru bilugh ess : rashtá na waron 
end, 

lást brá Atta mra. Thia burt 
presth duga kai na asht. ° 


Amir (Ost tött bändi kriss kš'st bitt 
assa ? 


Tí ant da rador bulozhbá, Sts tú 
duga lesst kasmat kalom. 


Ta dást gash shtár kulijbá ta 
tapkið viti járlam. 

Inā bad5 bilugh uchangiest assá, 
barwat bör ngáti bad5 & a bann. 

Të tött bilugh dang manchi ess; 
ikiost putriness ikié waranti wid- 
harand. 

Tast amu b'da tá torf ugrüm 
azhiss. 


Tist müroi giats parche di giafs. 

Agal osthë duga pott bilugh shur 
biss, 

Ushp ashpa duga giri wishtangess. 

Bamo dus íast naskor tá attamahi. 

Ant myist krúi digar gun ess. 


Tást ushp tá pota té drgr kshi: 


parmenstuk ess, 
Angr jugür bilugh lesst jacob kund. 


Sh!ür assa. Mehr gara mésh band 
krissa. 


Iki marir bilugh jawĝr rë; 
Bo swelled from eating “too íkið ktol bilugh ál biss" Hn 
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1409. Collect stones to build a house. 
1410. Don't go near the falling 
stones (stone shoot). 


„1411. When you go to stool, does any 


d 





blood pass P > 

1412, Stop that man and search him 
to see if he is n thief. 

1413. I shall stop at your house 
thirteen days till the end of 
the fast (of Ramzin): 


. 1414. Á violent storm came accom- 


panied with hail, and did 
much harm. 
Mori has become rich and 
very stout, 
1416. Speak always straight and true, 
and don't lie. 
1417. My goats have strayed, and I 
don't know where they may 
be. . 
1418. The water of this stream is 
very clear and white. 
1419, Get a hundred men to make an 
irrigation cut or stream. 
1420. A mud stream came and beat 
4 down my crops. 


1415. 


1421. There is much water in the 


stream. 
1422, Mirak says he will strike Basti 
with a stick... 


we, ‘The coolie says I have only 


Á 
à D 





së 2 


a bit of string, not a thick 
EÐ) How can Í take the 


€" J 
* 
* 
e 
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Witt wasanrao amu kusth duga. 

Të akta watla wött (ër for? n'ai. 
(na i.) 

Kut të alkir gujbá Inf anna 7 e 


Iá manchi otið íkiðst band tg 


Osh kiht shiGr assá. 
(ts töst pamu tar trite woe bulom 
kui wik pochétr na peflon anna. 


Bilugh ginowakti damu wushis, 
azhir di oz, biliuk nuksan kra, 


Mori bilugh lattri-wa biss Ál ktol- 
wñ dí biss. 
Tú sundi shtal wart kshi, na mízhao. 


Tast gash pix ba, fich n'bunn kor 
asselabd, 


Ina b'gul do biluk sh kashir 


assed. 

Pöch vissi manch? wasanrad ep 
kusth duga. 

Koru oss fást piul pagar tdristat. 


Baglao (b'gul-o) do less. 


Mirak gijji kunn “ öts miroi mðsh 
Basti wilom"’ kutt. 

Barwai gijji kutt “ia të lamp ka- 

nik ass, karta: kanik n'adesht " 

kutt. “ Bor kaikotl ngölam ? " 











Ina ushp T kot n'aiesh, — Z 


wak assa : karti dli ushp gíata. 





Ina ushp aðlazzatt (P), Vae z 


piltali, | 








1427. My horse stumbled by knock- 
ing against a stone, and 
fell. 

1428. This is a very dry year, so the 
crops are sfunfed,. 

1429. Suddenly the enemy appeared 

— from the jangle and at- 

á tacked us. ° 

d 


ke 
bað 
.- 


1430. Wo suffer much from tho Af- 
l ghiins, who oppress us. 
" 1431. Sugar is very good to ent 


| when it is very cold. 

| 1432. The coolie is not tired ; he is 
L only  sulking (making a 
T fuss). 


1433. In summer there is much heat 
in this village. 

1434. The sun is not visible owing to 
many clouds. 

1435. This is a sunny village, there- 
fore fruit ripens early in 
the season. 

1436. At sunrise we will cross the 

pass to-morrow. ` 

1437. At sunset I think we shall 



















1438. The sunshine is hot : let us sit 
in the shade, 


| 1439. Collect a hundred men and sur- 
round Mirak's village. Take 
care you do not let a boy 
even escape. 





Fa 
⸗ 
* 
Le 


x fell into the enemy's hands. 
E I have a suspicion Basti will 
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"1440. He was surprised and therefore 
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I8 ushp wott tà pū preti piltiss, 


Ini sé dumi sé bà, ptul dima 
parmenstuk bistat. 

Pachan wari shü n'azzi tan da (?) 
b'sul stë bar osth emá pazhi stë 
tina n ish (F). 

Aogháni manch: emá tá biluk sor 
karond, emá biluk zur bà. 

Kui shilla bilugh bibi gur tárabá 
lesst butt. 

Barwat gatrā na biss gin karta- 
wör kunn. 


Wazdur inā bagrám bilugh tapi 
bunn. 

Naru  bilugh assa, sü waron ma 
ett. " 

Inā ashperuk gram ass, iki? duga 
kachwach shangis pagann. 


Dalkif sú chi presth wokt fá bada 
, Putremá. 
O purjinam sú  pinjeba Shdral 
proma, 
Sú tapi ess: tsawf tá nizhémd. 


Pach vissi manchian msh Mirak 
gram pabunor azho. Trachi 
bir ë parmir di bar na lazar. 


Derh ba; (bie dugg pachanwari 
„Þ'dush gua. 


Ó babdi béien rote (radhar) 


Basti Mirak járla. -" c3) 
In dara, do mish magþöra khi pl. 
— wp 7 en deii, 


LE m ppo +” 
T 


- d 


1443. The horses are stuck in the 
swamp. 

1444. You have eaten my bread, so 
I swear I won't do you any 
harm. 

1445. There ig much sweat 

my horse's belly. 

1446. My horse has sweated much. 

1447. Get a broom and swgep the 

ground for my tent. 

1418. The tea is very sweef, and the 
fruit is very sweet (lus- 
cious ). 

1449. My upper arm had a blow 
yesterday and has swelled. 

1450. My horse is more swift than 
yours. 

1451. I can't swim. My brother 
swims like a fish in the 
water. 

1452. I can't swim 
inflated skin. 

1458. Get me a switch for making 
my horse go. 


under 


without an 


1454. My sword is very blunt: 


sharpen it. - 
1455. My sword belt is very tight: 
loosen it quickly. 


1456. Sher Malik is a fine swords- 
RAT mnan; hecan easily kill Mori, 


and think nothing of it. 


T 


° has a black ail. 
ded load ? Tako 


U shp p'ahur Lë ylürsha. 


Ta íðst buri iárissa, öls abott ku- 
lom té kā zin na kulom. e 


Tást ushp ktol pagtur bilugh üsbpàá 
biss. 

Tá ushpé bilugh ashpa baranziss. 

Bagon giats, iast jilamå duga 
bhim sagáð (ská). 

Chai bilugh machi ass; Gà kach- 
wach bilugh artizào ess. 


last gotr tá dus pror biss, apsiss. 
lá ushp tü ushp ta shatarami assi, 


Ots nosh kun na banam. Iá brá 
áo matsi purstha nosh kör. 


Aotrmir mish nösh ko banam gia 
dashnoshé ai banam. 
Ushpé madasth dug chui gíats. 


IR tarwach bilugh diiru biss: dkiā 

- tseo Fab, 

Let tarwach parðsh (d arrin biss: 
zapp wishtri kat, 

Sher Malik bilugh less tarwoché 
wil assi; Mori giam prushkuré 


járla. 


Ins bora káeht — v 
de 
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1460. A man came and has taken my 
horse by force. 

1461. Don't take off your clothes; it 
is time to be starting. 

1462. Don't go near that small-pox 
man ; you will take the 

: disease. 

1463. Why do yon talk so loud? * 

1464. Mirak is fallar than Basti, and 
thy father is faller than my 


father, 

1465. Where the tamarisk grows 
there is sure to be water 
near. 

1466. If ever you have fever, it is 
good to drink tea. 

1467. Get me a man to feach me the 
Bashgali dialect. 

1468. This cloth fears very easily ; 
it is not good. 

1469. The boy has torn (tear) my 


1470, What are the fears in your 
eyes for? Has any one hit 
you? 

1471. Tell me, did you see Mirak 
stealing my shirt ? 


2 1472. He is tolling a very long story, 


but I do not believe him; 
may-be he is lying. 


^ aen Ten tents have come from 


Drósh for the sepoys. 


Mm. You have given me one rupee; 


xe 
That is n very good man. 


j 
"I 








A 








6, Go that way) qaw — this A 


Manchi-é ozs ia ushp wrangáti bri, 
Tu basná na nuksáó; piliangsth 
wokt biss. 
Ikia manchi-8 tuk shila biss ; tà torð 
mat; ¿ū lá di abila. 
= 


Ta kai duga cho wit? walanch ? 
Mirak Basti ta drgr ess, ojé tū tött 
ia tölt td degr ess. 


Kor hinju (P) bundabá aki do tyor 
torð bunn. 


Kui tü tá tapi onzibá chai pisth 
lesst bunn. 

Kat9 vari Í zürosth duga ë manchi 
Osh kshi. 

Inā bazisnd sapp drich bunn; leis 
n'ess, 

Ikia parmen marir iast digri drich 
kriss. 

Ta ach? ta achu kyë atsand? Ka 
winosha ? 


Ia tá vri kshi, ta wariām (7) Get 
digri Mirak bra ? 

Ikia manchi bilugh drgr wart wa- 
lann; š ikia (ich na bunn; mizh- 

— 
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1479. Do not beat them with sticks. 

1480. Drink your medicine; then 

walk about a bit. 

1481. Go into my house and get 

thence a choga. ` 

I have been: there is not one 

there. 

These men say they cannot 

march. 

. Get me a thick stick, `° 

. That jungle is very thick and 
dark. 

. You are a thief, I shall beat 
you. It is not true, Í am 
not a thief. 

. If you thieve, I shall eut your 

i neck. 

L 1488. My thigh bone was broken 

| last year by falling from a 
horse. 

My brother is very thin from 

fasting. 
1490. Mirak's bull is very (Ain. 
1491. My choga is of very thin tex- 
* ture. 
149 2, Is this horse thin P orthy 
father's ? 
1493. My horse is very small; thine 
E is a big horse. 

$: 1494. Thiik (having made intention) 

^ eii before you speak. 

"1495. vk think Mori will die this night. 


„Th verun from Bróz to , Drosh 
| and am very thirsty. 


1482. 


1483. 


1459. 
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Amno marot sh na wt. 

Kui usha pibd aski wokt tà ashok ` 
pilingin, 

last pamu atti í akië stë huge ` ` 
gate, 

Güssam: aki & di shugá n'aesht, 


sAmná manji gijjt kund “ emá ë na 
bamá " kutt. 

lá dugá karti mároi giata, 

Thia baul tá bilugh kano acht: dt 
p mich andhar ese, 

Ta shtàr assish, té wilom, 
ness, 1a shtar n'assum. 


Shialt 


Të shtar kulaibá girék pefalam. 


Po sé ushp p'tsir stë war ossam : chit 
peringa. 


» 

Iást brá pochétr ngusth duga bilagh l M. 
dadar biss. e. 
Mirak-ashu bilugh dadar ess. Az 
lást shwga biliuk turungo ass. = 
Ini ushp dadar assa tochi ushp " 
dadar assa ? - oa 
JS ushp biliuk parmen ass; tost Ai ` 
ushp ess. A 


Babdi kashiti gj (vari) kahi. 





OPEM Mori slá ador mrld. 


Ots Broz stë Dryus wik achinissam ; m 
bilugh fo pik ba. 
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1499, This stick is large, that stick 
is small. 

1500. This village is very large. 

1501. A thorn has rnn into my foot. 

1502. Those men are all ill. 


1503. Thou art very tired: rest 
thou here. 

1504. Get some thread to sew my 
clothes. 


1505. Take this wheat and thresh it. 

1506. The water has come on to 
my threshing floor and 
spoilt it, 

1507. There is a boil on my throat. 

1508. Throw me down that stick. 

1509. The enemy has cut off the 
thumb of Samar’s right 
hand. 

1510. Did you hear the thunder last 
night, and feel the earth- 
quake ? 

1511, Tie this rope for me. 

1512. Widing has killed a tiger. 

1513. Those pyjamas are too tight, I 
cannot wear them. 


1514. Tighten the girth of my saddle. 


e í 
» 


p On the river bank there are a 
hundred timbers. 

16. Spring is a good time to sow 
pue vegetable seeds. 
` 1517. It is a long time since you left 

Peshawur, 

1518. I have not time to learn Bagh- 
M F: gali. 
^ How — times have jon 


Inā dao ál ess, ikia dao parmen ass. 


Inàm grim bilugh dl ess. 
Bubust iĝ kúr tá atamshiss. 
Amki síndi manchi bradso-wa asht. 


Ta bilugh gatr& bissish; tú ant 
wig. 

Iàst basná shusth duga pachén 
qiats, 


Ina gum ngaki kramo, 
Ao ids! kram-gramma ta os askia 
nasha. 


Tas garak ti apsiss, 

Ikia mároi ia tá wë attalao. 

Pachan wart Samar pachür dusht 
jasht angur periss, : 


Dus radhar wodaranchut të p'kor 
gwà ; indrisht ta sha ba ? 


Inā kanik iast dug giro. 

Widing jut jâriss. 

Ing taman biliuk arar ass, ots íki 
amjt na banam. ° 

Iást sin bramishten weshto. 

D'gul pögh wissi gara asht. 


Wosut bi bhim ta azhisth 
duga less wokt butt 
Peshár sté samarti bilugh dré ba. 


Kato wari Sürasth. dugd wóm na 
Ta chi wor Kambragam güssish? 





ea 1 (a a < kee 





1522. The tinsmith says this tin is 
all bad. 


I think you are fired, You are 
* dead beat, Lie down awhile, 
. Lam going to Broz. 

. Don't go to Chitral. 

. Kafirs don't smoke tobacco. 

. To-day rain will surely fall. 

. My foes are ull frost-bitten. 


. Pull the rope all together. 


1530. To-morrow we shall go to Gai- 
7 | rath, and the day after 
G to Chitrál, and the third day 
| to Shoghot. 
D 1531, The day after to-morrow thou 
shalt go to Bragamatal. 


1532, Put ont your tongue long out 
of your mouth that I may 
h see it. 
Lie 1533. I think it will snow to-night. 
| 1534. You are too fat; you cannot 


LA Ë 


— 


run. 
1535. I fell going aswa hill, and 
| broke my tooth. 
1536. The sepoys can't see the road : 
n light torches for them. 





| 1587. T This boil hurts very much : 
don't touch it. 

gn Did the thief go towards 
pa — Chitràl or towards Ashrett ? 
| "d Ge thou towards Dir. 


t wer Is it Mirak's 


2-4 











Cow 
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Balla tach kar gijjf kunn “ind 
tuch sundi na she ett (PS = 

„kutt, I 

Ost purjanam tü gatrá bisrish. Ta 

_ otinosh. Achok chumbo. 

Ots Bruts 18 ennam. 


Ba Bilan n'ai. ^i 
Kata manchi tamkio n'kshond, b 


Starak tyor agal ann. ^ 

lás küir angur sundi sim 44 lush- Ke 
listai. "3 

Sundi manchi ë wor kanik kshór. | 

Dalkié emá Gairath má; atri 
Chandral émá ; achutt Shogör 
emi. 


Attri (e Bragamatal losh. 


Dits ashi tá drgr kii bar ksh Ste 
Geh kulom. 


Shtarak radör sim tyor préla. . 

Të biliuk kartā ashi; ta achún 
na banch, 

Bad5 yiir atsandá (18 ?) piltiam ; 
Get dutt peringess. 

Spahi putt wran na band: amná 
duga tala pasheti gats. 

Ina apsisst biliuk bradzott : (IS tá H 
dusht na pékshö. | 

Shtár Chandral pór gwd te Ashrett 
por gússi 7 

Dir pör í. 

Ots kutt Ssh kulom. Mirak kutt - 
assa ? 


I"putt tär ushp poh ch kulom. ` ` d De 


ym- 





Shtar poh Sab kusth Jen i E 
“thatrim  mancht | 


— u 


] Wm « W 
LJ 
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1543. Let us set a frap to catch a 


leopard, and do you set a 
trap (make a small house) to 


catch a hawk. 

1544. Mori is cunning for setting 
traps. 

1545. My horse is very tired, he can- 
not travel . ` 

1546. When shall yon fravel from 
Drösh ? 


1547. I see many travellers coming 
from Bragamatal. 

1548, On the road there is a quantity 
of snow, so a horse cannot 
traverse it. 

1549. By treachery Chinli caught 
Basti to kill him. 

1550. Are the sepoys taking treasure 
or powder ? 

1551. In my garden there is not oven 
one fruit tree. 

1552. Why is your body trembling ? 
Have you fever? Are you 
cold ? 


1553. Mirak has played a frick on 
mo. 


1555. Take the horses to drink at 

| the trough or aqneduot. 

1556. Get the trunk of a tree and 
hollow it ont. 

` ABST. I want a trustworthy man 

to carry a letter to Dir. 


Ekórisn-Basgoari Sentences. ! 





Jut wanomasth daga posh word, — 
marë wanomasth dug — 
stuk amu kshir. 


Mori posh kusth dug shatrim ass. 


TG ushp bilugh gatrá ba, na pá 
bann. 

Ta Dryus stë kui samarlosh ? 

Ots Gsh kalom biliuk wiscbá manchi 
Bragamatal stë atsand, 


Pa putt zim bilugh ess, ushp na bale. 


Ohálü Basti mizbëti wanamiss ikié 
jaristh duga. 

Spahi khazonn nganda waré doré 
(uch naanda ? 

Ta darista ë di kachwach kino 
n'atesht. 

Ta jidd kai dugá ranzott (ditki- 
ochi); ranzul assa ? shulla biss ? 


Mirak mizhongai ia tå 055. 
Tā kē nalos biss ? 


Ushp ngāti pano do pido, 





—— d 
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1560. The doctor has come to cut Tabib ozz tet apsiss #f8 witlosth 
your tumour. dugði. 
1561. Your turban is dirty ; ; wash it Tost sharr mul biss; iki do mish 
in water, ninjo. | 
ù 1562. The turf near my house is all last pamu tor? té brunz yas daristai. ‘4 
| dried up. x. 
„ 1563. When you reach Chitral, turn Kai Chandral parizhbá pachütr dus 
to the right. * pór i. 


1564. If you kill à man, the ruler Të manchi jaraba mehar nukeala. 
will turn you out. 
1565. The ruler turned him out, so he Mehar askë nuksëyš, Mastich mé 














fled to Mastuj. mugiss. 
1566. Send a man to turn our coolies Ë manchi nama etmá barwai Bra. 
= away towards Bragamatal. gamatal për wetarosth dugð. 
e 1567. The coolie says itis not his Barwai gijji kutt “bör nquath dug8 
turn to carry 8 load. iast wor n'ess."" 
ke 1568. I turned him out of the house, Iyé pamu st? tor krá, di oz ess. 
Ç but he has come back again. | 
. 3569. To eat too much turnip is Bilugh sþalum (?) yasth ta dugð 
Noo ' bad for you. , lesst na bunn. 
1570. Twice I have told you, but you Ofs tü tir dú wor gijjt karosh, ta 
do not obey me. wart na sanganch. 
m. 1571. The Charwélo commits great  Oharwéli oni t bilugh zur 
^ tyranny towards us. karonn. 
| U 
x 
.1572. Basti is very ugly. Basti bilugh digar kor manchi 
; ised, 
Rss My paternal uncle killed Basti's Lëet jash tölt Bast? pufress tarwe- 
e son with a sword. _ chen viti jariss, i 
1574. I can't eat underdone meat. Kä abilé ano yë n'banam. 1 
>. ow . The tower is undermined. Ikiá kutt arkien biss. f 
a Underneath ge bed is a Tast prusht tê pagür shi hugs . 





577. o you understand what I Ta í varð fraen 7 
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1579. Undoubtedly Mirak killed Basti 
with an arrow, for I saw 
him with my own eyes. 

1580. We are very unfortunate. 

1551. That village has been unin- 
habited for sixteen years. 

1582. Unless you go, I don't go. 

. 1583. Unload the barley bags from 
the horses. 

1584. This is an unlucky month for 
contracting any marriage 
(make a wife). 

1585. Your request is very unreason- 
able (the talk of foolish 
men). 

1556. Until you return, I won't 
plough the land. 

1587. This is avery unusual proceed- 
ing (unworkable). 

1588. Are we to go wp stream 
to-morrow, or down stream ? 

1589. Upon the top of the mountain 
has the snow melted (gone) 
yet? 


3 1590. Upper Maroi is a fine large 


village. The men of Lower 
 Maroi are a poor lot. 


Ee You have put my box on the 
i ground wpsida down. 
1592. Stop your horso to let him 





Shtalë Mirak Basti kon viti járíss, 
tá yost ach? waré wartam. 


Emá biliuk kü no-wá azzamish. 

Aska bagrám shets sé bà kachi na 
nizhinistai, 

Te na enji-bà 6 di na ennam. 

Ushp p'pti tá rits pashtuk wüksho. 


* 
Ina mös shi kusth dugà dagar ess. 


Ta vari bilugk charr manchiün 


wart assa. 
Ta atsir wik ashé n'karolam. 


Inā kudim bilugh ná kusth kudūm 


assa, 


Emá dalkié chir Smá, nir md? 


- 


Badé shai sim starak güssa ? 


Chir Maroi bilugh ál gram azzā. 
Niré Maroi manchian bilugh ka 
now asht, 

Ta iðst adr bhim tá shai yðr 
tarissá. " 






















"AC." i 








1596. Mirak is a very vain follow. 

1597, Try as you SN it ia in 
vat». 

1598. That valley is very narrow, and 

in winter gets no sun. 

1599, There is no snow at present 

in the Shishi valley. 

1600. Our fellows showed such 
valour ( fought so much) 
tbat the enemy ran away 
at once. 

1601. This ring is very valuable. 

1602. Cease that vaunting ; people get 
annoyed by it. 

1603. The Bashgalis don't oultivate 
vegetables, 

1604, The veins of the horse stand 
out owing to his galloping 
much. 

1605. Why do you not make a 
verandah for your house ? 

1606. I am very angry with Basti. 

1607. Chanli appears vered. Why 
is he put out ? 

1608. You vez me; that's why I am 
angry with you. 

1609. du every village of the Bash- 


m.s galis is there a towe> 


126» ' 


; (one apiece). 


"Sada 1610. The enemy cut down all onr 


vine trees with axes. 
adn. The horse is tired, don't use 
A violent wina á blowing to- 


foe 








518. ` Wiolet colour — 


m" == 





Ena LISH-BASHG ALI Sentence’, 


UT Ci. ` 






Mirak bilugh utili manehi azs. 

Íkii kudüm chuk di karbá kā paidá- 
nh css, . A 

Ikia gl bilugh arin assi, ciwor sü- d 
na prenn, š 

Shishi b'gol starak sim na esa, | A 

Emá manchon gittā bach krá pach- 
anwari zapp mukia. 


Ind angushtin bilugh mari-wñ azzi. 

Tü utili-wir bs kshi; mancht kapā 
bund. 

Kata manchi shak kish na kund, 


Bilugh achünisthz duga ushp lui- 
kon karti bistai. 


Ta yost amu dugü parë kyé na 
_, kunji ? 
Öts Basti duga bilugh kapā bissum. | 


Ohála kapā bist waron enn, Kat 
duga kapā biss ? 
Ta iĝ gatrà kunji; íkið duga kapā 


assum. 
Parë Katð bigrám yo mari butt 
ashta ? 








Pachanwari wanso mésh mást 
drosh grita sundi périð. 

Ushp gatra biss, ikio mëch zur 
n'kshi. 

Starak bilugh karwa damu ushtenn, 






Taman duga mulkhen* rang lesst 


s bi 2d a? [= Zeg " 
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1614. The violets have comeont (into Mulkhen pish á osthai, 





flower). 
1615. Last night I heard Aror's Dūs rador Aror vari chat, +Z p'kor 
voice, I am gute sure it gawd, D losst purjanam Widing 


was not Widing's voice. 
1616. You ate too much: that's 
why you are vomiling. 
1617. The cultures are seated on *the 
dead horse's carcase. 


w 


1618. We will cross the river by 

wading. We won't swim. 
1619. I made a wager with Mirak 
that in one day I would 
go from Drösh to the 
Shiwal pass top. 


1620. I won my wager (wager being 
made, ate) and Mirak lost 
it. 

1621. My waist is very small. 


1622, My waist band is left behind 
in my house, 
This cloth is not suited for a 
waistcoat, 
1624. Wait here until you see with 
your own eyes that I am 


1623. 


returning. 

1625. I shall walk, not ride to- 
morrow. 

1626. The soldier is not walking up 
and down. 


1627. The wall of my garden fell 
down last night. 

„ 1628. There are no walnuts on my 
large walnut tree this year. 


+= — 


morrow's march ? ` 


vari chnt n'oss. 

Të bilugh tara: ikië 
azinj. 

Paröl mrish? ushp p'tsir nisin ess, 


duga tu baron 


Emd küir tür t golo ta petrémá ; 
emá dazhnoji n'émá, 

Öts Mirak mé@sh dátik kustham* 
Dryus ste Sháwal bado wik ë 
gujar elom. 


^e 
— 


Ots  dátik  kusth 
pera, 


ron Mirak 


Tast sinawotan bilugh lamar assa. 
lás shurr já pamu nachess. 


Inā basnágor kaltachá kusth duga 
lesst na ass. 

Anid oti yost achf waré waran wik 
ki Sahib pilingdi ann, 


Dalkið Gts küir wart ennam, ushp 
psir na ennam. 

Spáhi n’palenga. 

Dus rador iast nishado tá chi 
Urriss, 

Tást ál inmru āno ing së iamra 


mann na cass. (F) 


Ta dalkið p'putt Esth dugg vibe 
 raganja ? e 


* Apparently the idioms in this and the next sentence are Chitrali. 





FR 
Nr. 


` 1630. In what war did Basti die ? 
1631, He was caught a prisoner in 
war (enemy canght him). 
1632. This is a very warw place. 
1633. This fire makes great warmth. 
d 1634, Karuk has a wart on the 
thumb of his right hand. 
1635. Last year there was no snow, 
#0 there was no grass, 


1636. Wash my clothes for me. 
1637. The wasp stung my hand. 
: 1638. Watch over (do sentry duty 
at) my tent to-night. 
1639. How many watchmen shall I 
put near your camping 
ground to-night P 





» 1640. Mirak and Chianli will divide 
"n the watches of the night 
ibaa between them. 
* 1641. This wafer is not good for 
drinking. 
| 1642. Make this water hot for 
ME ^ making ten. 


1643. The water of this water-cut is 











° muddy and not ft to 
Mi Nue 
1644. Sir! your servant says ‘I have 
warmed the water.” 


| "1645. The water i is very dirty. There 

is no fire: how can I warm 

any water. 

E How many water mills are in 
* your valley P 

2 1647. . Which "S Bae the Era 


Enousu-BasHoal Sentesorg. 


Basti gijj pitshun á mr? 
Pitshun dama. 


Anio bilugh tapi bhim assa. 

Ina anga bilugh tapi tunn. 

Karuk pachiitr dushe tã jasht angur 
kachai biss. 

Pj sé zim n'aisi yas di post, 


Lë duga basná áo tá ninjð. 
Usbpik i$ dusht atamehish, 
Rador iast jilama ta pala krö. 


Ta jilamá jaga tor® starak rador 
cht pala krolam ? 


Mirak je Chla wor tëtë pola kulla. 


Inā ào pisth duga less n'ees, 
Chai kusth dugà ina fo tipdo. 


Inā ep fo sul biss; pisth less na 
ass. y 


áhib ! tost shodr gijjt kutt “ta &o 
tipess.” 

Ao bilugh alūrī ess. 

katkoti ào típám. 


Angad m'ess: 


Ta b'gul chuk apshé aghi ? 


Pachan wart korür mugistat 7? Ani 
pör mugistai, aki por mugistat? + 


^ 
i 
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1649. We are all very poor. Ema sundi kā no-wà azzamish, 


1650. The coolies of this village are — In3m bagram barwat biluk dadar 
ai. BO weak they can't carry asht, bör ngā n'band. 
F^. the loads. -~ - 
1651. Do the Bashgalis wear red Kata manchi zirá digri amjind ? š 
shirts p 


1652, How many weavers are there Ta gol /ü chuk pach kar ashi? 
. in your valley P 
20 1655. Weed the grass out of my  SAiok p'mij yas biss, nare. 


i vegetables. ` 1 
E 1654. What is that old woman Jär purdik kai dugá zhun duzdi 
-weeping for P zhundi ? 


1655. The bàbi is weighing the flour. Baba bré turann: dus di wariam 
I saw him weigh it yester- turnaji. 


day. š 
1656. They don't use stones for Zant tursth duga wott n'utend. Go 
= e weighing. | 
1657. There is not one well in my Jást gul tá ēdi ào.duk ná ai. 
conntry. : : 
| / 3658. You have done your work "Te yost kudüm bilugh lesst kristat. * 
very well. | ii - d 
aen. Are you all well? Sha sundi aduniyë azeira ? | 
1660. Yesterday I went to Dróab, Dus ts Dryos güsam, tu — 
a thon wenfest to Drushp. gosüosh. v 
ES The day before yesterday be Nottrë izé Ashrett gis. ac 
went to Ashreth. cm 6 
js. me enemy fled to the west. Paghanwari st pü ettann po ——— y 
E - | — be mugistas, 4 Mae ¿PQ AO 





m 66: „Ág 3. A very cold wind is blowing Si pü esth por sta biugh hal ` 
k from the direction of the damu ushtinn, — = po, : 
` wost (setting sun). ps: 





€ pn The ground is very wet: the Bhim bilugh abil « ass: — akia 
. sepoys can't encamp there. _jilamd.uten na band. ` hte 
| 560: 5. Thai did the spy f tell you? Shi ngal tà ta kā vari karos 


— SAS 


„1666. ` Wi hat 2 port of. a horse is that P Ika ushp kà'st. ushpa | mr 


16€ 7. W hat. — — Ta kaikotð i í hap bi ste 
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1668. The grain of the wheat is very Inā sé inā gum pul parmenstuk 
small this year. "This year ass. Starak p's8 kachwach bil- 





there is much fruit. ugh eas. 
1669. Up till when did you look out Ta dus kai wik (Get duga Gch 
, for me yesterday? karsam ? | 
1670. When did Widing como yese Das Widing kšstë tÑ os? 
terday ? 
1671. When you see me on the hill Kufbads shai ët warinha ahi tà 
. top, then go yon to yo Vogt pamu Ís : 
own home. ^" 
1672. Whence comest thou ? Ta kör stë atsanji ? 
1673. Where is Mirak? Mirak kör ass? 
1674. Whereabouts is your home? Të amu kett azzá ? 
1675. Which man is talking ? .  Káchi manchà wart walann ? 
e 1676. Which is your stick ? Kett !& marot asst ? 1 
- 1677. Which way did Mori travel? ` Mori kurār age? 
b - 1678. The Badakhshüni whips are Badakshan'at nshp-bradzi bilugA 
— i excellent. lesst bund, 
1679. A whirlwind threw down my Yazh duma oss iĝst jílamá piliéa, 
| tent. f cH 
1680. Don't speak so loud. Whisper ÁI vri na kshi. I3 p'korvri kshi. | 
l 


to me, : > 
1681. The white cow is lame to-day. Starak kazhiri qdo kutann. kA 
1682, Who says “ Gumira is a Kachi gíjji kunn “ Gumára shtãr 





thief "? ass"? 
1683. Whose horse is that? Ikiā kust ushp assa ? 
1684. Why ave you frightened P Ta kai duga widharanj ? 
1685. Why did your father go to Tott kaikotd Kabul gost ? 
|. Kibil? 
1686. Is the road wide or narrow? Putt wiabtri assa arin assa? A 
1687. Ape has put on very wide Aska manchi biluk vishtr taman 
Ké _ trousers. amjiss. ^ 
m : 1688. Ts that woman a widow? Ikia jugar pulatan asad 7 


a pt 1689. That is a wild sort of horse Thea uship bilugh bzul(p'pshu) latti — E 
I (q thing « of the ° woods). . ass, - 
0, The | are no ‘willows | near Bruts tor? à di ramo kino na adi" 








1691. My wife 


| 1703. The soldier cut my leg off 





- — — — — 


died ` vosterday 
evening. 

1692. You are a very wilful fellow, 

1693, Hf you are willing, I shall 
take you into my service for 
n month, 

1694. They are making a window for 
my house, 

1695. Wine is not good for the 
Káfirs : I fear they will get 
idiotic. 

1696, Get me the feathers of that 
bird's right tong 

1697. The men are winnowing the 
rice, as there is a bit of a 
breeze. 

1698. In winter the water of this 
stream is sometimes frozen. 

1699. Wipe my gun with a cloth. 

1700. If you had been wise, you 
would not have eaten un- 
ripe grapes yesterday. 

1701. What is your wish in thie 
affair * 


„1702, With me who will go across 


the river We will go with 
inflated skins. 





with a sword. 
_ 1704. I can't go without you, nor 








> è 
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Dus rad^r i ishtri mri, 


Ta bilugh to chitt tÑ mach ashi, 


Ta kshul ashi Ste ë mds shodr 
kulom. 


Ist amu duga duak-dü tyor kund. 


Kaéð manchi dugð tin lest n' butt: 
Ste widharnam charrá butta. 


Askë marangatsð pachlitr upp ün- 
dréparu ið dugð gats. 

Manchi shalt babia azhind, damu 
achok ann, 


Zawor ind b'gwl do kut kut shë nw. 


Tst tapkié puch mish ská. 
Ta kshul bistá të —— kach- 


Inā kudam p'mish ta chitt (biði) 
ka'st ass P 

Tá mésh do ti pir kett ann? Emá 

dotrmir mčsh &má, - 








Ta n'ai Ste ë n'banam, Ste dotrmir 
mash ennam gyün n'ennam. 


ell s 


lk í Á am 








j Exoti«mBagyosut Suxrexces. 
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1709, My daughter is á girl (little 
woman) of ten yours. 

1710, Bring wood for making n fire. 

1711. That wood (orchard, or garden) 
is very pretty. 

1712, That wood (forest, jungle) is 
very thick with trees. 

1713. Is our camping ground wooded 
(shady) or devoid (of 
trees) P d 

1714. Fetch wood, let's make a fire. 
Sec! two men have just 
brought wood, 

1715. The wool of the Badakhabani 
sheep in very good for 
chogas (cloaks). 

1716, Wonderful! how did yon 

I escape? (become alert), 

1717. It is wonderful: so many 
earthquakes in one day. 

1718. Say one word at a time. 

1719. Your work is very hard. 

1720. The working men of our honse 

— , . sw all ill. 

1721. In the whole world there is 
not a thief equal to Mirak. 

1722. The worms have onten tho 
root of my fruit trees. 


mu 1983. The spy says tho Mastuj 





Idst jú osht së bíst juk oni, 


Dio gate anga kusth dugð, 
Tkid niabñ bílíuk shíngiera ase. 


Tki4 banné tá bilugh kino acht. 


Emi  júlamá ughasth jaga “ 
kàno-wà azzá giyün ase f 

Angà kor dio giate. Osh kuda! da 

sat dio award. 


Badakehin bakhta musharla warak 
thugs kusth dugd least buna, 


Uterest&! Të kaikoti shud bash f 


Derbün vart ces: 
indrish pla. 

Eo nargi vari kala. 

Ta kudüm Lin gh zwr esos. 

Iàst pamu kudüm-kul manchë sundi 
bradaows asht, 

In dunyà (á Mirak purstha sMár 
n'ai, 
Ga ist 
tðrlaa. 


Shii-ngal manchi gijji kutt Mastij 


ë wis td egiak 


kachwach kino karré 





ES 


5. 1 have brought a ath to Ots tà dat. € er pagonh dagli o 







` 
H 
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1727. That old man's forehead is Aska purdiké miok bilugh shakahisa. 





7 very wrinkled. 

à 1728. I fell yesterday, and my wrist Dus pilttssam, íást dusht ch) 

" is damaged. witepiss. 

1729. Call a manghi to write a lotter Munshi wala dë dugá parhi strasth 

L for me, as I can't write a duga ; Sts yo zarā parhi strün 
| letter myself. na banam. 

: 1730. This work is wrong. 1 Ina kudüm digar ess. 

"d 1731. This is tho wrong side of the Ina bgsná ghu atér assa ; íkið bort 

! cloth ; that is the right side assá, " 

f (or outer side). 

t Y 

Ë 1732. The yák carries an enormous Zigh gio biluk allanga bör ngann. 


E load. 
S 1733, What are you yawning for? Ta kai dug uzzamanj? Ta * 
"Did you mot sleep last rador n'pshusia ? 
night ? 
1734. I shall return after six years. Shu së ptibar pilingiti öllom. 
1735. Fetch me that yellow flower. Iki3 zarin přsh ið duga gats. 
1736. Are you well? Yes, I am Tá aduniyé ashā? O aduniyé assum. 

















well. 
1737. Yesterday we went to Utsum Dus omd Utsam güssamish ; shá 
nt and you went to Sbishi. Shisht gussör. | 
pine. The day before yesterday thoy Attri amnd Kiar gyt. 
went to Kiar, : "Au 
. 1740. I shall make you all contented. Pret a el 
fe oe young? Töst gáo lillik assá 7 


My cow is younger than yours. Heh onde miei Sein 
— father is a very brave Sj : L man 
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The following is a list of some important works which help to — ` 

throw light on the languages of Káliristáàn. None of these, except 

: the third, written partly under my supervision, were available for refer- 
ence in Chitral, where I prepared the sentences, etc., now published, 


Apok Harts KuKNs, (Kuás SAutsy, Native Pourricar Assurant, Oui- | 
TRÀL.—Monuscript papers on the Wai-ala dialect, spoken in Waigal, 1900, 
kindly lent for insptetion by Dr. Grierson. i 

Of these words, 70 per cent. have a considerable similarity to the core | 
responding words in my collection, and a large number agree with the 
Waigali of Sir H. Lumsden. 

The infinitives end in sta, and the terminations of some tenses and E 
persons of the verbs, and many numerals, including puch-cishs (5 x 20) 
one hundred, agree with the Bashgali of my collection. | 

AnOULFEDA, Géographie d'.—Traduite par M. Reinaud: Paris, 1868.— 
Saghánván se prononce en Persan Djaghinyin. C'est un grand district 
où l'eau et les arbres abondent. Le nom d'origine en est Sagháni. 
Le Saghānyän est un groupe de localités situées au-delà de l'Oxus. 1 

AZiMULLAH, Rus, 27th Punjab Infantry.—A collection of Basigalt- 
| Persian sentences in manuscript in the office of the Brigade Major, Chitral, 

N 1897-98.—The grammar and words agree with my collection. 

Baner, Mémoires de.—Traduites par A. Pavet de Courteille.—Le _ 
beuluk de Djagán-serai * est situé toute à l'entrée de Káfiristán. (This 
was written about 1503 or 1504 A.D.) 

Brtige, Dr. H. W.—Ethnology of Afghawnistán. Congress of Oriental- 
fata, September, 1891.—2A. paper of great interest on the Greek influence 
on the tribes of Afghánistán, the Hindi Kuab, and those abont the 
Upper Oxus, Badakhabàn, etc. 

` — Brippcurs, Cotosgr.— Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh : Calcutta, 1880.—The 
Bagbgali vocabulary (about 350 words) agrees very fairly with the words 
collected by me. His infinitives are not uniform as to termination, but 
sometimes end, as in the Chitrali, in k, and in various other ways. His 
1,000 is hasir. 8 ‘ 
. Bran, J.—See Luzon, R. 
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JBURNES, Licvr.-CoLoNEL Sm A.— 

(4) Cabool, a personal narrative, 1849. 

(2) On the Siah-posh * Káfirs. Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
1838. ° 

(3) On the Siah-posh Kajirs. Pro, Bombay Geo. Society, 1838. 

He gives a vocabulary of 105 words and 16 numerals, (of which 
chal is 80, and hasir 1,000), and 14 short sentences, (obtained from 
a resident of Waigul), all of whith is practically included in Sir H. 
Lumsden's Waiguli collection. 

There:is n good deal of difference between his tollection of words 
and mine, His grammar, ás shown in the sentences, differs from mine. 
He says some of the soft labials cannot be pronounced by an Euro- 
pean. He gives 24 Pashai words and 8 Pasbai sentences, and remarks 
that the Pagbai language is spoken in 8 villages and is very similar 
to the Kátir. There is not much similarity between these Pashai words 
and the words and sentences of my Baabgali collection. 

CAMPBELL, J.—Lost among the Afghans, 1865.—The writer states 
he lived some time in Kafiristin, but gives no remarks on the language. 

Carus, G.— Vocabulaires de langues pré-pamiriennes. Bulletins de 
la Sociélé d'anthropologie de Paris, 1889, p. 203, etc-—At Chitral a 

vocabulary of 139 Siah-pósb Káfir words, 30 numerals and 9 short 
| sentences was prepared. These were evidently obtained from the 

language spoken at Loudhé (Luttdeh ?) in the Basbgal valley, and 
_ agree generally with my collection. According to Capus, 1,000 is ew 
i carr, ewzarrba. 
He gives a second collection of 114 words and 8 short sentences 
. taken down at Mcabed from a slave of Tzoum. Some of these cor- 
= respond fairly with my collection: othera differ. About half agree with 
the Waiguli of Sir H. Lumsden. In this collection chal is 40; sadd, 
100; hazar, 1,000; and gunei, wife. 

Caros, G.— Le Kafiristan et les Kafirs Siahpouches, Revue Scienti- 

. fique, Revue Rose, Vol. 43 of 1889 ( Paris), pages Í to 8; 237 to 291; 
Vol, 44, pages 424 to 432.—The Greeks did not penetrate into Kafiristan. 
a M e a map of Káfristán from information by Biddulph and 
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He notes the days ep the "ek are e Agar. day of rest, and the —— 
@ I heard this word more often pronounced pögA than pūt. " 
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bi; dibi; trebi; chtvobi ; gout; ; chou (lat, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th 2). 
He records a Küfir prayer: “I amateh guích, bilim quicha, haloche 
patchemichi,” (of which there is no translation), and a few religious 
terms of priests, deities, ete. 

Cyrus conquered a tribe named Cupicha, red, on the borders of 
Ghorband and Panjir. This is perhaps the people who made the wine d 
known as Capichi or Capisa, renowned about 400 B.C, | 

Carus, G.—Quatriðme Congrès Thternational des Sciences Qdos 
graphiques, Paris, 1889. Le Kafirístane et les Kafirs Siahpouches.— 
This gives a long accdunt of the country, habits, customs, deities, ete. 

Tomaschek's words are quoted “ c'est nne langue pracrite pure, qui s'est 
dóbarrassée des nombreuses inflexions du Sanscrit, et les remplace par 
une agglutination d'éléments propres. Toutes les langues du Pamir et 
de l'Hindu Konch ont de commun la façon de compter par multiples 
de vingt, de sort que 70 se dit 3 x 20+ 10, et 400 devient 20x 20. Il-faut 
y voir l'indice d'une base commune non aryenne." 

Carus, G.— Bulletins de la Société d'anthropologie de Paris, 1890. 
Vol. 1, p. 250—272.—K áfirs Siahpouches.—The article repeats some of 
the information given in previous articles above referred to. The 
Küfir music noted by him “est du rhythme trois quatre avec un 

mouvement de valse, et différe completement de la mélodie sarte en se E 
. rapprochant de la kirghize." In the discussion following the lecture 3 
jh: it is snið “ Si les Káfrs ont réellement une numération vigesimale, 
leur langue serait la seule langue indo-européenne ayant une numéra- 


tion semblable.” 
CENTRAL Asta, being a review of several books,— Quarterly Review, 
1873.—All the scanty vocabularies professing to represent the languages 
of the Kafirs, Kohistánis, Pashais and other pre-Afghin tribes of that 
mountain country shew a good deal in common with a good deal of diver- 
gane *» 97979 Hear again the accurate Elphinstone, “There are N 
several languages (dialects ?) among the Káfirs, but they have all many o 
words in common, and all have a near connection with the Shanskrit. ` ` 
` They have all one peculiarity, which is that they count by scores instead ` —— 
| hið by hundreds, and that their thousand, (which they call by the Persian | 
or Pushtu name), consists of 400 or 20 score." It is suggested that tho ` — — 
| m NS ae al and the Ashkine the Assaceni of | 
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CusNINGHAM, Sín A.—Ladikh, Physical, with notices of surround- 
ing countries, 1854.—Contains tables of comparison of varions Alpine 
(Himalayan) dialects. 

Court, M. A. (Ancien élöve de l'écolo Militaire de Saint Oyr, and 
in the army of the Maharajah of Lahore),—Alerander's exploits on the 
Western Banks of tha Indus. Translated from the French for Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1840.—His local information is based on the 
reports of men obtained at Peshaavur to spy out the country secretly. 

He thinks the Mount Mahram, en route from Asbtnagar to Bunér, 
and 12 koss from Ashtnagar, may be Mount Meros ef Arrian, and Nyssa, 
the present Achtnaggar, though there are probabilities against it. 

It is said one Kirkat, a Káfir, once ruled the country near Dir, from 
which the Káfirs were ejected by Mahomedans. 

It was reported to him that “a city called Massanger, known also by 
shename of Maskhiné, exists on the Southern Frontier of Küfiristàn close 

«Baba Kara, 12 koss from Bajaor, and 4 koss from Mount Mahrim. 
The tribe called Assaceni exists in that country." 

Dowsrs, E. (C.M.S. Peaháàwur.)--Kafiristàn, an account of the coun- 
try, Lahore, 1873.— Contains a collection of 170 words prepared from 
vocabularies by various persons. The dialect is not stated. The words 
differ considerably from my collection. 

Downes, E. and Jonwsow, E. C.—On the Siah-pash Kāfirs, Church 
Missionary Pilla: Volume X, 1874—A summary of remarks on 
Kafiristin. The above contains hardly any words in any Káfir dialect. 

Eviotr, Sie H. M.— History of India as told by its own historians, 
(571, Volume III, page 389, '' Malfüzai-i- Timüri."—Shows the invasion 
of the country of the Kators and Siih-poshes from Paryin ; mentions one 
village named Shokal and another Jorkal. Their ruler is Adalgbu or 
ið Udaghu. Their language is distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi, or Kasb- 

= miñ. On reaching Kháwak, Timür repaired an old fort. 

Timür* ordered an engraver iu etone to cut an inscription somewhere 
on those defiles “to the effect that T had reached this country by 
— such and such a route in the suspicious month of Remazàn A. H. 

— 800 " = May 1398. 
Dok . In Volume II, Appendix, page 407, he thinks the body of troops 
Eon eaters, organised by the Ghaznivide Sovereigns, the Kators of 
m 1, and the Kators of Kumáon may be connected. : 


o Colona Tanner lecture on it hs 
E ihat is quite te impossible to Zeng make out ibe geography vot Timur: . 
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He mentions the Yuetchi (Tartar) invasion over the Hindü Kusb 
into Afghinistin and Peshiwur. Chinese writers say that about 160 B.C. 
the Yuetchi, (driven out by the Hioung-now), established themselves 
in Transoxiana. 

Shortly after, the Yuetchi chief, Khieou-tsieon-hy, proclaimed himself 
king of all the countries between the Oxus, Hindi Kusb and Little 
Thibet. Subsequently the Ynetehi Monarch Ki-to-lo descended south 
of the Hindü Kush to invade India abbut 200 A.D, 

Here we seem to have the origin of the name Kator, * * * * 
on the very site of fhe modern Kafiristan or land of the Siáh-poshes. 

ErnrHiNSTONE, Hon. M.— Account of the Kingdom of Caubul and us 
dependencies, 1839. Appendix C.—The Caufira count by scores, not by 
hundreds. Their thousand, (which they call by the Persian and Pusbtu 
name), consists of 400 or 20 score. ‘This derivation of their langhage seems 
fatal to the descent of the Caufirs from the Greeks." 

Faz, HAQQ and Korea —Afghán Missionaries in Katirietan. Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, December 1878, p. 724 ; being a reprint of an article 
published in 1865. 

This gives a sample of a popular Káfir song. A man in the village 
of Shinu has sold his son to Mahomedans. When the boy has grown up, 
he kills 14 Mahomedans, escapes to his home, and the mother in 
_, proud delight sings the following song :— | 

Parolé balé batd warmé lawé I 
Badal lowe bālā awit botz low sousawe. 
Ura pras sagor aman batd warmé Joé n 
Awür paras dandako partus tatakotawe. 
] . Pa sheristan gangare suta. 
- .— « Well done, my lad! Well hast thou fought! 
| My old blood was dryiog up for grief for thee, 
` When thy father sold my high-spirited boy. 
And thou hast killed fourteen men and come home again, 
i - With the bells tinkling on thy foot.” eil 
` This apparently is the language spoken at Sbaiderlam or Shino Bogura, Si 
e e "lici stated ið {0 Ge Zeie It does not tally with ` 
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GARDNER, ALEXANDER, COLONEL.— Memoirs of. London, 1898.— States 
the Therbah tribe, who live ten days’ march west of Káfiristán, inter- 
marry with the Kifirs Siih-ptgh. Colonel Gardner, about 1826 A.D., 
visited the Khilti (Kti P) race of Káfirs, (outer renge and northern crest 
of Hindü Kush), and got as far as the Ghour-i-pir Nimchu. There were 
shown to him “two marble inscriptions with Arabic characters en- 
graved on them, said to have been presented by two kings who reigned 
at Delhi, viz., Mahomed Ghori, aud Sbáhbudin Ghori. Theré was like- 
wise a large slab of green marble, also with an inscription, snid to have 
— been presented by Timur in person, when he attempted to invade Kafiris- 

tan, but got no further than this point. This memorial was erected in 
ki 1398. A 





= KL ` * ` r » > 
H According to the Pir, Scythia was the original cradle of the Káfir 
race, and they claim one of the kings of the dynasty of Cyrus as their 
founder. 
"The whole of Baðakhshán formerly was held by the Kafirs. 
j In 1193, when the Mahomedan Government of India was founded, 
Káfristán was broken up, and Badakhsbán was the name given to that 
E Et from which the Káfirs were expelled. 
— A Colonel Gardner again visited Káfiristán about 1829 A.D., but, unfor- 
+ tunately, the copious notes and diary which he made have been lost, 
"He was informed that, about 1770 A.D., two Europeans (R.O. Mission- 
Í arisa) had resided and died im Káfiristán. | 
Gueyn, VAN DEN.—Le Yidghah et le Yagnobi. | Bruxelles, 1883, —La 
— méthode de numération vigesimale n'est pas d'origine aryenno. Em- 
; is pruntée aux populations autochtones des Khaças (les Haspioi d'Herodote 
e et les Kasioi de Ptolémée) et encore en usage chez les Khajünas ou ' 
Bon risbkis des Cantons de Yassin, Hunza, et Nagir, elle a fait invasion ` 
di ans ns un certain nombre de dialectes eraniens de D Hindou Kusch. w 
E Gors, Brxropr.— Purchas S.; his Pilgrimes, Part TIT, 1625.— Although ` " 
no nothing regarding the language is recorded, it states that Benedictus Goes — 
* k um with a table of moveable feasts till the year A.D. 1610 left ` 
shore in Lent 1603." When in the neighbourhood of Pegbüwur he 
s informed that " thirtye days off was a Citie named Capherstam ` ESË A 
n) into which the Saracens are not permitted entrauce, and, E 
asian. are put to death, But merchants are admitted ee — 
y: yet ni t their Temples. Hee snid the inhabitants of that region gë — 
Churei — in bla TA xf Sidt —— 
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they were Christians," an idea which Marco Polo also seems to have 
entertained. 

Grierson, G. A. (Pu.D., GIE. LC.8.)— Linguistic Survey, Govern- 
ment of India, Calcutta, 1899, The Kajir Languages, outlines of Bashgali, 
Kalüsha, and Wasi-Veri or language of Veron, (Advaneed proofs.) —The 
Siih Púsh Káfirs, N. and N.W. of Káfiristán, all speak varieties of one 
language, of which the Basbgali may be taken as a type. 

Some of the Káfir dialects, (those spegified by Sir G. Robertson, ) show 
sporadic instances of agreement with the Iranian languages, but the 
general phonetic structure of nfost of them is Indian. Their grammatical 
structure, however, varies from any Indian langnage. Seven pages are 
given to the Basbgali dialect and nine pages tothe Wasi- Veri or language 
of Veron, (which is now written for the firat time,) and ten pages to 
words and sentences in five languages including Basbgali and Wast-Veri. 

Grierson, G. A. (Pu D,, C.LE., I.C.S.).— Linguistic Survey, Government 
of India, 1900. Pashai, Laghmani or Dēhgānī. (Advanced proofs.) —Tho 
Pagþai dialect is closely connected with Gewar-bati and Kalisha, and 
has interesting points of relationship with Basbgali and Wasi-Veri. 

The infinitive of the verb, as in Khowür, ends in k. 

The specimen translation of the story of the Prodigal Son seems to 
me to have far greater affinity to Khowár than to Baghgali Kafir. 

About 23 per cent. of the words are identical with, and 17 per cent. 
somewhat similar to, the Waiguli of Lumsden and Burnes, and about 60 
per cent. seem quito different, 

GiirriTH, W.—Journal of travel. London, 1847, Vol. I, p. 458. —Con. 
tains a short account of the Külirs from personal interviews near Katoor, (a 
short way N.W. of Chigar-serai), with Káfirs from Arunsba, etc., and gives 
a vocabulary of 64 words. The dialect is not stated. The author says, “ the 
mixture of Hindüstüni names is very curions indeed, particularly those 
names of things which, from being indigenous, one would suppose would 


hi have indigenous names." Some of his words are Chitršli, others Persian ; 
| abont one-third of his words agree with mine. 
ER De GuiGNes.—Histotre Générale des Huns, des Turcs, etc. 1758. — 


Tamerlan fit graver sur les marbres l'histoire de son expédition avec 
k. l'époque de l'Hégire et celle dont se servent ces Barbares. 
: Rouen, Coroxzr, T. H., C.B., O.LE., Royal Engineers.— Geographical 
ciety Journal, Vol. VII, 1896. “Origin of the Kafirs of the Hind nush" 
| Mie Deane, O.S.L, has lately discovered some strange inscriptions 
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on stone slabs in the Indus valley, east of Swat, which have been examined 
by a Congress of Orientalists who can only pronounce that they are in an 
unknown tongue. Possibly they may be of a vast age, for the opinion 
is pronounced that they recall a Greek alphabet of Archaic type, and it is 
a possibility that the characters inscribed may prove to be the forgotten 
form of the Nysscean dialect. 

In a verse of a Káfir war hymn quoted in the article, (one of a classi- 
cal and Bacehic type), the refewences show that the Kifirs owned part at 
least of Badakhshan, and revered the hill Moros, the mountain of Bacchus 
near Nyssa, ` 

Káfiristán has only been partly explored. Who can say what may be 
discovered in future explorations ? The Káfirs may perhaps in the 
| future be proved to be “the modern representatives of that very 
. ancient Western race, the Nyssceans, so ancient that the historians of 

Alexander refer to their origin as mythical.” 

Hvconrs, Rev. T. P., and Svep SHAN, Munshi— Account of a visit of 
tho latter to Kafiristasn, Church Missionary Intalligencer, July 1883.—** To- 
day was the Káfr Sabbath or Sunday, .Aggar. No work is done on this 
day by men or women." The few Káfir words which are given, all 
correspond with those in my collection. 

- Juxes, Wortsincron, Revp. (late of C.M.S.)— A manuscript vocas 
X bulary (about 30 pages) of Kafir words and sentences, names of men, women, 
| villages, rivers, eto., taken a few years ago, froma Kāfir who had left his 
s eountry, for Laghman, six years previously.—This collection agrees very 
fairly with mine, though some of the grammatical renderings differ. 

l In this collection Káfiristán is rendered by Katon gil (gol, gul ?) “the 
Kator valley " (?). 

KLAPROTH. == Tableauæ Historiques de V Asia ,1876, p. 182, eto—The 
language of the Petits Yue-tchi was identical with that of the 
K biangs or Thibetans. The ancients knew them as the Indo-Scythians, " 
Their capital was Kian-chy-tching, and thair chief abode, south of tho 
——  — Oxas,knownas Koei and Gooi. 

A Ea Lasses, C.—Indische Alterthumskunde, 1867,—Has very interesting 
1 s on the history of the countries near the sources of the 
P —— f e 
| —— R., Lirur., R.E.—Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, we ve? 
—— Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. I.—This contains a 
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spoken by the inhabitants of Mandal, Chitela, Parena, Kúndi, Seva, 
Kulmin. About one-sixth agree somewhat with my collection of Baabzali, 

` and about one-third are common to Urdú or Persian, as, ghoda, ghodi, 
horse, mare ; gal, abuse ; dáru, powder; gom, wheat, 

The numerals 1 to 20 are in many cases almost identical with 
Persian or Urdit; and one-eighth of the words agree with Lumsden's 
Waiguli. 

Mr. J. Bird observes (Bo. Geo. Soc., Wol. I, p. 403) the Pashai language 
is of special interest in connection with the Pasiani, who, with the Asii 
and others, overturnéd the Greek Kingdom of Bactria 125 B.C. He 
thinks the languages of Káfiristán, Pashai, Chitril have a common origin 
in a Sanscrit or Persian language, probably the Zend. 

Leitner, Dg. G. W.— Languages and Races of Dardistin, 1877 — 
Treats of the Kalüsba * language, not of the dialects spoken by people 
in Káfiristán proper. 

Leirxen, De. G. W.—Lecture on the Bashgalis and their language, 

| — Journal United Service Institute (Simla), 1880.—This treats of the 
Kalásba dialect, Ze, the language spoken by the Kafirs who reside, not in 
the Basbgal ,valley of Káfiristán, but in Chitral territory and are subjects 
of the ruler of Chitral. It has a fairly close resemblance to the Chitrali 
dialect or Kho-wir, including the infinitive of the verb which, (asin Kho- 

| wür,) ends in k. 
| Lerrnen, Dg. G, W.—Dardistan im 1866, 1886, and 18938,—At p. 33 is 
a Bashgali prayer in the Kalasba dialect. It is largely Chitrali and Urdi. 
e Dr. Leitner says, (in regard to the word Kator), Biba Ayub, a Khorassáni 
adventurer, established tho Chitrál dynasty and took the name Kator, 
_ whence the dynasty is called Katori. Kator has been said by some to 
be Kitolo, the king of the great Yuetchi, about 420 A.D., who conquered 














* Balkh. ; 
WS LEITNER, De, G. W.—Kafiristan and the Khalifa Question, 1895.— 
NS Considers the Káfirs must be ancient Greeks. Har 

e Recently the Afghans have destroyed over 150 temples with inuumer- 
|. — ble ancestral carvings showing Greek traditions, 


— teen, Dn. G. W.—Journal Society of Arts, 1897.—There is much yet 
to learn about Kàfi 
¿q TE š E | | 
Big H, Rawlinson (Journal R. G. 8. XLII of 1872) says the Sanscrit Kalika, 


lá kinnar " which bly the word Kalüsha arises), may be the origin 
Lecce PO Wer e Diog black) and possibly may be tho Calcias of 
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the heart of Greek Küfiristàn, discovered its inhabitants to be descend- 
= ants of very ancient Greeks. The Káfirs are essentially pagan of the 
classical type, and more resemble Europeans than any Asiatic race, 


= LupwiG, GEORGE -Vos —.—Travels through Upper Asia from Kashgar, 


^ Tashbalyk, Bolor, Badakhshan, Vakhin, etc. R.G.S., 1866.—' This work 
has been described by some noted geographers as nntrustworthy. 
He gives certain Kafir words, e.¢.— 


k 4 Imra amu, = God's house, Temple, 
x ks ¿ busibo, bustard. 
[er E gabsu, copper. ? 
E . * danep, goat's wool cloth. 
Wi | . marilpan, golden., 
EZ, yashi, jasper. 
We, omimir, spring fog. 
a Imra bolli ! Gish bolli, exclamations, 


He mentions a dialect known as Gobi. 

He says he saw a stone pillar with an inscription on it in the valley of 
 Duimka near Mustopan, (village of the Chashur Gobis). It is not stated 
what were the characters. Possibly this was not in Káfiristán. 

# |»  Loenmspen, Sir H. B.— Mission to Candahar, 1860.—This gives a list of 
. abont 1,500 or 1,600 words and 19 short sentences in the dialects of 

— "Traieguma * and Waigul, A great many differ from the Bashgali of my 

. collection. The infinitive of the verb in his collection ends generally in 

4 UU but sometimes in m, k, á or h. This termination being rejected, a root is 


ve eft which sometimes coincides with the root in my collection, such ns that | 


| Bebe “to catch,” “beat,” “ do," "drink," Ho says it is evident many 
bk of his words have Sanskrit roots. The article contains no grammar, 


3 Pd =  McOnrspue, J. W.— Ancient Indía as described by Ptolemy. Caleutta, | 


e 1885. —The Sakai were located east of the Sogdiani, under Mounts Askani- 
min and Komedus, of which the ascent lies in 125°, 43°. Ptolemy describes 
4 T them, (vide Ptolemy's map No. 7), as nomadic, dwelling in woods and caves. 
i heir tribes were the Karatai and Komaroi, both along the Jaxartes; Kome- 
| E St — in mountains; the — $: — the — 
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A mi ose vail was located in — rer 
SU EC eg he Káfirs may be identical with | 
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Askatangas *; the Graynaio Skythni; Toornni; and Byltai near Mount 
Imaios, i.e., Baltistán or Little Thibet. The Sakai therefore appear to have y 
been the mountaineers of Kifiristin, Badakhahán, Shignin, Roabáün, and 
Baltistin, "Their boundaries were: west, the Sogdiani ; north, Skythia, 
along the line parallel to the Jaxartes, so far as the limit of the country 
which lies in 130? E. and 49° N.; east by Skythia along the meridian lines 
prolonged from thence and through the adjacent range of mountains called 
Askatangas, as far as the station at Mount Imaios, whence traders start 
on their journey to Seres, and through Mount Imaios as it ascends to the ` 4 
north as far as the limit to the country, viz, 143° E., 35° N.; south by ^ 
Imaios itself along the line adjoining the limits that have been stated. 1 

Beyond the valleys at the foot of mountains Askanimia and Kome- 
dus and the village which they call Lithinon purgon “ stone towor," (lying 
in 135°, 43^), lies the very long road by which traders pursue their journey 
towards Seres, Serica (FP). 

McCrinpze, J. W.—Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. West- 
minster, 1896.—The districts through which Alexander passed are now 
called Káfiristán, Chitral, Seat, ete. “ [t is more difficult to trace in this ` 
than in any other of his campaigns the course of his movements, and to * 
identify with certainty the various strongholds which he attacked * * + 
A glance at the labyrinth of mountains and valleys which occupy the 
wholo space in question in the best modern maps will sufficiently show how 
‘utterly bewildering they must have been to the officers of Alexander, 

who neither used maps nor a compass, and were incapable of the simplest 
TR „geographical observations.” (Page 61.) 
MoNatr W. W. (F.R.G.S.).—E»plorations in part of Eastern 
Afghanistan and Kafiristan, 1883.—This gives a vocabulary of about 108 
 Káfir words, 28 numerals, and 7 short sentences, The numerals agree with 
' — mine, ns do half the words, and most of the grammar of his sentences, 
D eo — . Some of the words tally with those of Sir H. Lumsden and Sir A. Burnes ° 
n Ze x (Waigult). Many are different from any Kàfir collection which I base. 
S seen, or from Sir A. Burnes’ Pasgbai collection. The monument ordered to 
bb erected by Timür was reported in 1853 to be in existence between the ` 
i forts of Pushian t and Kurban. 
wi ‘Masson, CuanLES.— Narrative of various journeys in Beloghistam, AR Be 
| ats tan, eto., 1849, see also in Bombay Geographical Societ y's — Á ue d 


| — central ‘able is the Turkish word Ta af, mountain, * 
2 so, it is close to Kháwak and on the tinte o of, if inside, Kagepe, 
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Vol. V.—It is not until 1399 A.D. that the Siáh-pösh are recognised by 
name. Ho rofersto the“ Kāfir epocha " which Timur discovered (vide 
Timür,) and the interest as to whether the Káðrs still preserve it; and 
m notes tho fact that Timur's Expedition was hardly @ conquest, as he had to 


! boat a hasty retreat. Healludes to Baber's Expedition to Birain (probably 
Veron), and notes that from that time up to Elphinstone's Account, 1839, 

| nothing is heard of the Káfirs, except the erroneous nccounts, (1603), 

? by Goes. ` 

7 Monon Larr.—-"Travels in Punjab, Afghanistan, ete, London, 1846.— 


their language. 

Moorceorr (Witttm) and Trereck (Gregnor).—Travels tn the 
d Himalayan Provinces, etc., eto, Kabul-Kandus, Bokhára, 1841,—The 
district of Gilgit is inhabited by Dardus, evidently the Dāradas of 
Sanskrit geography, and Daradæ or Daradræ of Strabo. They aro also 
no doubt tho Káfirs of the Mahomedans, althongh they have of late been 
nominally converted to Islim, 

MeutAn Nat —In “ Kingdom of Gabi" (Elphinstone) it is stated 
Mullah Najib wrote a vocabulary (translated by Irvine) of tho language 
st Kümdésh, I have failed to trace it in London, 
| Nozgzis E.—Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1862, —'This collection 
— of about 90 words obtained from a Káfir in Tehérán is considerably 
| — different from my vocabulary, bat about one half agrees, in a measure, with 
the collection of Burnes and Lumsden. In his collection one hundred 
is chal, and one thousand, hazzr. His infinitives end in s, as, veeyaus, to 
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-—— A— Nonmurra, zea FAzr Haga. 
__ Pavrurer, M. G.—Le Livre de Marco Polo, dictated in 1998. Pub- 
lished, Paris, 1839. —* Yl est voirs que dix jonrnófs vers midi loings de 
` - Balacian, une province qui s'appelle Bacian, qui ont langue par ens et 
2 = sont ydolastres et sont brunes genz; ils scevent moult d'enchantement ot 
% Geet —— Ils sont málicieuse gent et sage de lenr coustumeg, 
» est moult chaude (froide P). Leur viande est char et rig," 
GL —— Pin a foot-note, argues that Bacian must have been Paschiai* 
a < fir tin, with its dialect known as Pachai (Bachai). He refers to 


" — Emperor Báber regarding a small river “ flowing from 


* Masson thinks this cannot bo the case, 


` 
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Contains a notice of the Siah-põsh Kafirs, but very little as regards 








the west, which traverses Pich. 8 a country of Káfiristán, “When I took 
Chigar Sorsi tho Kāfirs of Pich came to their aid, men who were great 
drinkers of wine; they fear neither God ¢ nor man, and are heathenish 
in their customs,”  Pauthier says: '' the Bacian of Marco Polo and Pioh 
of Baber are probably one and the same,” 


Paitcuarn, J. C. — Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
1844, Volume IV, Chapter XII, Section, V. Of the Sith Posh or Kafirs of 
the Hind& Kush—Their langunge is nearly allied to the Sanserit. The 
Laghmini or Dehgáni language is said to be a Kafir dialect. The Siab- 
posh, judging from their language, ' belong to the Indian race, and tha 
language which has long been a learned and dead language in Hindústán is 
still preserved in a peculiar dialect among the mountaineers of the Hinda 
Caucagus.” 








There is strong evidence that the Sansorit language, or a peculiar 
modification of it, was the idiom of the ancestors of the Kafir race. 


He gives a vocabulary of 23 words of the Siih-pésh, which very much 
resemble the Sanscrit. Twenty of the words are the same as those in my 
vocabulary of sentences. d 


This book quotes a communication by Ritter to the Berlin Geographi- 
cal Society, May 1839, “ Einige ethnographische Mittheilungen über 
die Siáh Pöab von Alexander Burnes " printed in the “ Monntsberioht über 
die Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde. '' 

In the latter paper are some remarks by Professor Bopp on specimens 
of the Siah Poab language. 


t De QUATREFAGES,— Histoire générale de la race humaine, Paris, 1889. 
— — . He classifies the Siüh-póab as— 
d 















Trunc, blanc ou caucasique. Famille, Hindone. 

Branche, Aryane, Groupe, Mamogi. | 
kas Rameau, Indo-Enropéen. | 
: Bavsurr, Capri H. G.—On the languages of the Siah-posh Kafirs. ° | l 
"v — Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1864, p. 267.—Disagrees with Dr. * 

h believed Kama in modern mapa. 
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Trumpp in various essontials. It is not stated which of tho Siáh-pösb 
dialects he employs. He thinks his collection of about 150 words, and 
those of Mr. Norris and Sir A. Burnes, tally, generally speaking. 
Raverty's collection of words and construction ofsentences do not agree 
very well with mine. He gives n short list of words in tho Pasha 
dialect, spoken in the country south-west of Káfiristán. Nearly all 
these words are contained in Leech's collection of 1838: about one-third 
‘are similar to his (Raverty's) Siish-pdsh words. About half his Siáh-pösh 
words and abont half his Pasbai words agree with the Waiguli of 
Lumsden. He says the Pasbais are the aHorigines of the country. 


Ravertr, Mason H. G.—Kafiristán and the Kāfir Tribes. — Calcutta 

J Review, July 1896—Contains an excellent gutline of the history of 

ME Káfiristán, the Hinduàn-i-Kator and the Siüh-pósh tribes. The Küfiris 
of Tibbat are also referred to. 

RosrzgrsoN, Sir G. S., K.C. S I. — Kafiristan and its People, London, 

1895, and The Kafirs of the Hinda Kush. London, 1896.—' The con- 

clusion is arrived at that the dominant races of Küfiristün, the Katirs 

^ Kam, and Wai, are descended from the old original population of East 

—* Afghánistán who refused to accept the Mahomedan faith abont 950 A.D. 

Traditions are recorded that the Presuns are an aboriginal race; that 

the Kim were originally Sálárzais or Koresh; that the Káfirs extended 

as far as Swit, and that the Kalish extended to Gilgit. They have no 

admixture of Tartar blood. 


Ë ) The following is his list of tribes :— 
p» Katirs of Basbgal Valley, 12 villages: 
i 


4 Kti or Katwir, 2 do. 








l. Katirsí Kalam, 4 do, 
Rámgalis or Gabarnks, on " 
a borders of Afghánistán. 24 do. 








E. 2. Müdugàl, 
| E 8. Kasbtān or Kagbtor, 


4 z 4 
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6. Presun or Viron: a very ancient people, inhabiting 
6 villages, speaking a language differont from ° 
the Siñh-posb, a language which, nceording to the 
Kim opinion, “no one can ever lonrn,"” They 
differ from the Wai or Asbkun. 


Saféd-poab. 
7. Wai; in 10 villages; their language differs from the 
Siüh-póab or Presun, 


8. Ashkun; in 2 villages; their lanæna i» some- 
what like tho Wai. u kuqe 


. “That the Kafirs are made up of different races, appears certain : 
that they have no admixture of Tartar blood seems obvious ; that they 
came from the west, or at least the great majority of them, is their 
own fixed idea and is more than probable.” 

Describing the women's hend dress and its appurtenances he saya, “I 
hava seen on the brass thimbles short English expressions such as ‘ For 


ñ good girl.’ These were the only printed or written words I ever found 


in Káfiristan.'" 
Roserrsoy, Sin G. S.—Manuscript vocabulary of words, outlines of 


grammar, and sentences, and idioma ; Kafir into English, 1895.7. This ; 


N is the most comprehensive collection which Í have seen, and containa 
many valuable idioms. I understand that in all essential matters Sir 
G. Robertson's collection agrees with mine. 
Á Bing Israniyt.— Geographical works of. — No. II.—Talwimn-al-Dald3n. 
London, 1832.—This, (written abont 1635), mentions Katür (or Sišh 
— — poshšn, the country of persons who wear black clothes), situated on 
_ «the confines of Kabul. 
"Stop Sau, Munsþi, vide Hnonzs, Reyr. - 
— Tanner, Mason.—Kafiristan and the Káfir language. Pro. R.G.S., Vol, 
= Iof 1879, p. 713.—The language of the Chuganis is like that of the 
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sentences "in the language of the Káfirs as near as I have been able 
to pick it up." These exhibit 25 words, some of which are Urdü, others 
Sanskrit. The grammar does not tally with mine. It is not stated 
what dialect was employ ed. M Ç 

By the kindness of Dr. Cust Í have been able to inspect Colonel 
Tanner's collection of manuscript papers on the Dehgáno or Darah Nan 
dialect of the Laghmán langnage and on the language of the Safin Káfirs. 

The Darah Núri collection “consists of about fifteen foolscap pages of 
words and sentences. Many words are sjmilar to the Persian; a few only, 
including the system of numeration, e.g., painjwea'(5 x 20), are similar to 
those in my Bashgali collection. "The grammar differs from mine, the 
infinitive ending in k, 


The collection of specimens of the language spoken by the Sañu or Wim 
tribe of Lal Kifirs, (as taken down from a man of the Chugani tribe), 
comprises about 170 words and 70 short sentences, as spoken in '* Sañu- 
glam, a town situated at the head of a valley that flows Northward from 
the Kund Mountains into Darah Pech. The Sañus are enemies of tHe 
neighbonring tribes of Katawür Káfirs, and do mot understand their 
language." | 

About one-third of the words are very similar to those in my collection. 
The terminals of some tenses of the verbs (notably the future) agree with 
my examples. 

About half of the words, as shown in a comparative table drawn up by 
Professor E. Trumpp, who recently saw the collection, agree more or less 
with the words in his work referred to on p. 182. 

About twenty per cent. of the words are similar to corresponding Words 
in the Waiguli collection of Sir H. Lumsden, ; 

Hardly any of the words correspond with the Wasi-Veri or Veron Hue 
guage as recorded by Dr. Grierson. : 

TERENTIEV.—Russid and England in Asía. 1875. Translated by 
Daukes, Calcutta, 1876.—He gives a specimen of the Bolor or Kafir 
language (see Appendix IV). It does not correspond with my collection. 


 "Terentief says the Siáh-pösh style themselves Bolors; he thinks they 


are descendants of 20,000 slaves (Sklabinoi) who emigrated in 664 A.D. 
to Syria, and that Russia is therefore specially interested in them, an 
hypothesis which his translator and other critics consider untenable. 


E LII Bra.— History of, by Oherefeddin AU ; translated. into French — 


x y Mons. Petits de la Croiz.— Timür invaded the country of tbe Ketuers 
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and Siih-posh in A.D. 1398. The difficulties encountered in getting the 
horses over the Káfiristán Hills are well described. Timtr observes : “ The 
é infidels of this country were as strong as the giants of the people of Aad; 
they go all naked: they bave a peculiar language hitherto unknown which 
is neither Persian, nor Turkish, nor Indian, and know no other than this: 
> but for the inhabitants of some neighbouring places, who are found there 
by chance, and having acquired their langnage can act as interpreterg, 
no one could understand them. Their kings are known as Oda and - 
Odachouh." On the Siáh-pósh men promising to nbjure idols and 
embrace the Mahomeday religion? Timür gave them clothes and encour- 
aged them with affectionate speeches. But these wretches, whose 
. hearts were ns black as their garments, fell on one of his regiments, which 
they almost annihilated, Timi’ sarmy then put to death a large number of 
the Káfra, carrying away women and children. They built towers on the 
top of the mountain and end of the bridge, with the heads of the traitors 
who had never bowed the head to adore the true God. 

Timür ordered to be engrayed in marble the history of his action, 
month of Ramadau, A.D. 1395, and he added the peculiar “ epocha " which 
this people used. = 

The pillar so inscribed gave the greater pleasure to Timür, as these 
people bad neyer been conquered by any king, not even by Alexander the 
Great, 

| Caouc is mentioned as a town of the Ketuers which Tim Gr rebuilt. 
: Besides the words above quoted, he gives no specimens ofthe language -~ 
as then spoken. 
| ` ToMASCH EK.—CÜeontral- Asiatische Studien : I, Sogdiana, 1877. II, Dis 
ç Pamir-Dialekte, 1880. Published in the Sitsungsberichte, Imperial Aca- 
AD demy, Vienna,—Has 8 curious ancient maps of the countries which bound 
h”. Kafiristán north and east and west. The Kalisha dialect is the bridge 
hs between the cultivated Aroya® and rough west Kàfir dialects. It has 
3x many traces, though rough, of the old Veda dialect. The book has inter- 
esting remarks tracing some of the Kalfigha and Bashgali words to their ` 
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n S TOMARCHE Art. in Enc. Ersch. and Gruber, 1882 (quoted by Mans, 
Gs M. Capus in Le Kafiristan ot los Kafirs Siah-pouches" Revue Sctenti- 
qu, 1889). —The Káfir is a Prakrit language; it has a predileotion 
n for nasal Vowels, “ aspirations et cerebrals,” with one pecnliarity, vis, 


"x * Arnya, tho language spoken in Chitral, Yassin, 
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the frequent omission of a final r The Káfirs count by twenties, 
as is the case in all the languages of the Pámira and Hindü Kuab, 
Thus they have acommon non-Aryan base. q 

The Kàfir language and Chitráli, compared with the Prakwit litera- 
ture of Central India, have conserved some of the most ancient forms of 
the Aryan epoch. w 

Tnuwupp, Ra yp. E., D.Pait.—On the language of tha so-called Kafirs 
of the Indian Caucasus. Jotirnal Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, 
1862.—His opportunities for conversing with throe Kifirs, (which dialect 
is not stated,) “ extended to n few days or rather hours! The 
words collected and the grammar, (notably the pronouns, some numerals, 
and the peculiarity of the future tense of the verb,) differ a good deal 
from my collection. Burnes, Haverty, and Trumpp are at considerable 
variance. About 36 per cent. of Dr. Trumpp's words agree with the 
Waiguliof Lumsden and Burnes. 

Dr. Trumpp remarks, “The Kafir tongue being a pure Prakrit 
dialect, separated from its sister dialects since the irruption of Moham- ` 
medan power, in the tenth century of our era, is of the greatest 

^ importance to ludian philology, as we have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the common dinlects then in use in India, We may fairly infer that 
the dialect of the Kitirs has been preserved to us pure or very little altered 
iu the course of time, as the Káfirs were quite cut off from all connexion * 
with the other Indians, and hemmed in on all sides by impassable moun- 
tains, which enabled the fugitive race to defend their independence against 
all assaults on the part of the savage 5 pabio tribes which were settling 
down in their ancient seats." 
" Dr. Trumpp thinks the words collected by Sir A. Burnes are not Káfir 
words but Kohistáni. He observes that, whereas in the Prakrit dialects of 
1 India, the adjective agrees with tho substantive in gender and case, the " 
M Kàfir seems to incline rather to the Iranian than to the Prakrit of India. 
m He doubts if nonus have any gender; adjectives are not subject to change | 

for gender and case. 

. He remarks on the rarity of aspirates, showing an affinity to; Iranian 
and Pushto. 

He says tho instrumental case is used. In the singular it is the same | 

Am as the Nominative, In the plural it is formed by adding $. — SNE, 
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Ustarvr, On. E. pg.—Les Kafire Síapochs. Bulletins de la Société | 
d'anthropologie da París, Sér. III. Vol. VI, 1883, p. 621,—Les soldata ; 
d'Alexandre réfugiés dans les régions inaccessibles do la vallée du Kuner 
sont du domaine de la Fable, comme l'assertion d'un certain savant russo, 
M. Téréntieff, qui voulnit Y voir des proches parents des aieux des Slaves. 

° € ° ° La vérité se dégage de tontes ces fictions et 
nous voyons que nous avons affaire, dans ces régions, Á une espöce de 
Caucase, où les peuplades les plus différentes d'origine, de type, et de langue, 
se sont refugiées pour se soustraire aux hordes barbares qui ont envahi 
succeasivement la Baetriane et la vallée de Caboul, etc. Pour le moment il y 
a quelque chose qui se détache nettement de toutes ces recherches ; l'Hindou 
Kouch constitue une ligne de démarcation absolue entre deux groupes 
d'Aryens, qui, possédant certains points de contact au point de vue de la 
langue, sont séparés les uns des autres d'une façoun absolue, par rapport à 
leur type physique. Leur patrie primitive n'a donc pas été dans ces régions 
et nous avons à chercher maintenant quelles sont les causes de cette 

| similitudo de langage à côté d'une dissemblance physique aussi prononcée, 

Uzsrarnvv, CHaRLES E. pz.—1es Aryens au Nord et au Sud da lHíndou 

* Kouch. París, 1896—Contains an interesting account of Káfiristàn, ete. 

Dardistan in ancient times was part of the kingdom of the Saces, or Grunaioi 

of Ptolemy, who adopted the Greek writing. This circumstance explains 

admirably the traces of Greco-Buddhist sculpture and those of Greek 
traditions in Baltistàn and Kafiristan. 
— Niasz, G, T.—Personal Narrative of a visit to Ghami, Kabul and 

Afghanistan, 1940.—' The Kafir custom of exposing their dead appears to 

—  bespeak for them a descent from the Guebers of Persia, In the appendix 

f is a vocabulary of 50 words and 30 numerals, including “one thoussnd,'' 

(CH aux 90. Many of the words agree with my collection. 

d — Wirroub, Carrain F.—On Mount Qaucasus, Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
E VI, 1801.—'The term Caucasus, Coh-cas, applied to His mountains extend- 
~ ing from India to the Euxine sea. The range was inhabited by Chasas, 

. The monnteius north-east of Cabul are the real Caucasus of Ptolemy. 

I m CSC or Chitral, (as well as Badakbabán), is in the possession of the 

C hinese.' Cash-gar is also Casbtwár, Katwàr or Cuttore, which, how- 
— ever. differs from Kitwer or Catowr, which is 15 miles north-west of ` 
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'* Upon the heights of Badakhshin, (the border land between Badakh- 
shin and Káfristán), are four free tribes of Israel, those of Naphtali, 
Dan, Zebulon, Asher." 

Wotrr, Revo. J. (D.D. LL.D.)—Tvravels and adventures of, 1881.— 
“The Káfir Seeah-posh call themselves ''Seema," Wolff cannot help 
thinking they are the remnants of the tribes of Israel, for the Jewg in 
Bokhára, * e ° T " - ei " (who assert that 
they belong to the ten tribes), say that these Kafir Seeah-pogh are their 
brethren, whose ancestors had entirely forgotten their law and fallen 
into idolatry, but inte the ancient idolatry of the. Philistines.” They 
call God “ Imrah, and worship the figure of a fish called Dagon. They 
haye in their mountains the ten commandments written in stone, and 
their women observed the law of purification. ` * 

Woop, Joux.— Journey to sources of the Oxus, 1872, —He concludes that 
the Kifirs are probably of the same race as the Tijiks, the points in which 
they differ being the result of physical causes, not of blood. 

YuuE, CorowEL H., C.B.—In preface to “ Journey to source of Oxus, 
(Wood), 1872.""—This gives n description of the expulsion of the Yuetchi 
Thibetans, about 162 B.C., by the Hiongnu to the Valley of Ili; and, about 
1 A.D., one of their princes Kueishwang extends bis rule ovor certain 
countries south of the Hindi Kugh—(the Indo-Scythic dominion). Abont 
300 or 400 A.D., the Y uetchis or Yethas revive: a great warrior, King 
Kitol or Kitaur, conquers five nations north of Peshawur, includiug Swat, 
nad probably including Káfiristán. 








* .* 
% APPENDIX TI. 
DT 
Translation of 2 Samuel xii, verses Í to 6, in Persian, PugÁto, 
| E Badakhshi, Khowàr (CAitrali), and Baskgali. 
| PERSIAN. 


1. Wa Khudavand Nathan rā nasd-i- Dau a firistad wa naztd-t-wat 
1 amada aora guft kt dar shaharé dü mard büdand Kyan daulatmand wa 
2. Wa daulatmand rà gosfand wa gao bt nihayat bisyar büd. 


9. Wa fakir rá jus ek, mada barraé kochak na bad ki án rá kharida wa 
parwarish dada hamrah wai wa pisaran ash buzurg mé shud az khürák-« 
wat mé khword wa as kása-i-o më noshid wa dar aghosl-ash me khwabid wa 
birde ash misl-$ dukktar bad. 

á. Wa musáfiré nazd-i án mard-i daulatmand ámad wa aora haif 
ámad ki as gosfandan wa g&wün i khud ba girad tà ba jihat-i musifiré 
ki nazd-i wai amada bid muhayya sizad; wa barra-i án mard fakir rá 
girifia barie án mard ki nazd-i wai amada bud muhayya sakAt. . 

5. Angah Khoshm-i Daud bar án shakhs afrükhta shuda ba Nathan 
guft Khudavand kasam kasē ki in kar ra karda ast must ájíb-í katal ast. 


6. Wa chin ki in kár rá karda ast wa bech tarahum na namüda barra 
rá chahür chandan baed radd kunad. 


PusHTO, 
I 1, No Khudawand Nasan Daüd tah wüstáwuh, aw haghah waraghé 
=_=  wartah wuh ye wil chi pah yawa kkhahr kkkh dwa sari wi; lah dagho 
M. dwüro nah yo daulatmand aw bul khwar wuh. 
D 2, Aw haghah daulatmand béhadda dërë mégé aw ghua laralé. 


3. Aw haghah khwar Ats shat nah larah magar yata warüki #ë#rras 
chi dah póörodilé aw s&lalë wah ; aw haghah lah dah aw da dah lah tsamine 
sareh lowa shiwe wah; da dah lah nawarat ye khurala aw lah kasi ye 
tskkhala œs da dah pah ghāg kkkh bah tsamlāstala aw da lür pa shan ya 
wah. e 

4, No haghah daulatmand sare lah yo musafir rdghé ; ná haghah lah 
khpule gadaro aw lah khpulo ghwdo lah akhistalo nah zra saus ukar che 
haghah musáfir che dah lah raghalé wuh tiyðrð ukara; nd da haghah 
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khwar sari érrai ye uniigulah au haghah sar! lah chi walah rüghale wuh 

tiyara we kralah. 

5. Nö pah haghah sari bandi da Daad khapagi dérah garma. shwula aw 
Nagan tah ye uwi chi Yahwah hai dë chi da ghah sdra chi dá kar yo kare de 
soi da marg de. 

6. Aw da haghah érri di tslor gina war ugarzawi tsaka ohi dah da 
kar ukar“au cra sawe ye u nah kar. 


BADAKHSHI. 


The people of Badakhghin are stated to: have atlopted their present 

language during the last few centuries only. Until a few centuries ago 

- ^ it is said the Káfirs ruled in Badakhahün, | 

The similarity of the Badakbsbhi language to Persian will be apparent 

from the translation of verse 3 of the preceding, kindly sent by Khan 

Sahib Abdul Hakim Khan. 

3. Az hamu luchik ghair az yak khurd barra chizó na bid ki hamu ra 

! parwarish karda ba amrahé-e khudish o bacha á ish külün më shud az 

náne hamu më khurd ba kasa-ish ab mé khurd ba baghal-e hamu khab mé 
Sr  kard ba hamu dukhtar e khud wari bad. 


Knowzg, translated by Khan Sáhib Abdul Hakim Khan. 


1. Khudai Nathan o Daud o nasa weshéstai hassa hattogho nasa giti 
— = diu prai š shahra ju mosh astani 1 wali quwating birat é wali chan birai. 
EA € 2. Hussa quwating o kéri o chi lyutpongt be-nchüyat bo birani. 
"ad 8. Hassa chán mosh o š tsaq (stri werkhu o sar ghair khor kya rakh no 
- asas hattogho, wágh diti gant tan ta ha-lé astai hattogho o chi tagho 
þr * gishawan sum hal biti borda oshoi hattogho jibarm-ar jiba oghot acht 
" |». — hattogho ghina pia oshoi hattogho bits to poraoshoi oche togho te jaro 
` chaga saria oshot, 
E. SE: á. I musdfir hassa quwating o nasa lat; quwating hatte giru musafir o 
iR pachin; tan kērian ochi lyutpongin sar kya rakh ont kushiko no 
| ` khoshalas ; hassa chan mosho werku o gant hassa mysāfir Er giru oshot 
2 Aatoglojeproi. ` 
Ji 5. Hatta wakht Daud-o qahar hassa mosh-o-te hat, Nathan-o-te roitas, 
Khudai o gol ka ki hata korm kori asur hatta mosho mariko bash, 
Ë 6. Hassa mosh ki hata körmo togho Rardi no puli ki kori aout hates 
werk. kein Mies sib leri EE pes 
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BagucaAri, translated by Kbàn Sáhib Abdul Hakim Khan. f 
l. Imrā Nathan-e Daud (ti namia: aska asket-q8 giji karaa —— 
God Nathan David to sent: he him to speech made. — 
e grom tá du manje azamma, e manji ard am, è — kanowa 
“one city in two men were, one man rich was, one of no account 
agi. 
was. | ` 
2, Aska ara sta (urtsó e share gozhara belyuk azamme, " 
That rich(one) to Hocks(?) goats cows(?) many were, - 
9. Aske hánawæni ` manje a ishtri waki — dm, — É 
That  of-no.acconnt man to one female lamb was : 
wärs kī na azi, aska, mari proti, P 
other anything * not was, it, money having given, 
+ | ingaáti . dor bisi aska mêsh asko stea pitra mash ` 
: having taken nourished (P) him with him of children, with 
ölu bunasi ; aska ste yuwa ti je askea ste karudá — pinazi; aske 
big grew; him of food and him of cup diddrink; him 
ste pazhi — pshunazi; aske ste ju — bamri asi. 
së to bosom in didsleep; him to daughter like was. i 
oa A E  vischi aske ārā manja lá se; aske ara manja” 
WS One traveller that rich man to came; that rich man š: 
` amoste turtsd sharð dà gozshara — dà aske iech? gð " a 
EC... own of  flocks(?) goats . of cows - of that traveller for p 
pretstagð bidile — na kra; ashe nàluzwa ma nje ste  waki- í 
* to give (?) ` not made: that poor man — lamb ` 
i ^ dngüti amu ta bziste manje pta." 
. shaving taken house to having come man (to). gave." 
-B. Aske wal t& Doudeg asko manje  patsir . wazhe ka — 
That time at David that man upon wrath made. 















V. | d | né k ` karessa-ba i 
| Nathan tá wilaya Imrü dugð ° ku (në kudum r Ka š 
el Nathan to said “God for! he who this work shall haye done — 
e janastas.” i > He == / 
1 - ` shall die. v k 
dicum es . 6. Ake — gió kudyum — koressaba ` je — #hishik se ` 
BL S ral ‘He (who) such work can have done and “mercy =. 
ars gin pari aska. perla." CAE 
knew four fold to him shall give.” aK. 2 we 
Oe wu ^ DAY “<. "MEN > t ja 3 — — 
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five Káfir dialects: 


KAür 








Erñialeot By 
(Si Bs | Eana 
orris). | Lumsden).| (Leitner). 
— | — a 
niar gudda gordokh 
PIT eu; zu FR 
L 
Y berür bráh n ; 
: * goieta 
dadayali dubli tshnu 
soon tsun sheon 
ajeen achi étsh 
fa taula fara baba 
pay kor kurr 
ec ain ; ai angir 
T í "abd eee moss 
is ohok tehni 








Thibetan, 


büngü 
awa 

spun 

uM 


bum —— 


"khyi 


mig, 
spyan 


pha, yab | 


rkan 
zhal 


sha 
ghra, epu 





Sansorit. 


khara 


yavah 
bhrata 


gruh 


putri, dubitā 


kukkurah, s 
akshi 


tatah 
peel ferae 


cà 
masa, anna 













Turkish. 


th 


Greek, 
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utg 
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a = ri K. c dE for examination He has pronounced an itin, à ^ 
it seems to be an incorreot copy of the verwion of. the Lord's Prayer in — 
of the —— of South — (see, for instance, Friedrich Miller's € irun- 


APPENDIX IV. 


— — 


The Lord's Prayer gn the Bolor (Kafir), language (Teren'ief ), and 
remarks on the Bolor Country. 


The following is a translation, as given in" Russia and England in- 
Central Asia," (M.A. Terentief), of the Lord's Prayer into the “ language 
of the Bolors or Siah- -poah Káfirs." It does not agree with the Waiguli 
or Baghgali dialect as recorded in any book which I have seen. * There 
are no diacritical marks. 

Babo vetu osezulvgu.  Malipatee egobunkvele egamalako. Ubukum- 
kant balko mabuphike. Intando yako mayenzibe. Emkhlya bent, nyengo- 
kuba isenziva egulvini. Sipe namglya nye ukutiya kvetu kvemikhla igemi- 
khla. Usikcolele ízono setu, nyengokuba nati siksolela abo basonato tina. 


Unga singekisi ekulingveli zusisindise enkokhlakalvent, ngokuba bubobako 
ubukumkhani namandkhla nobungkvalisa, kude kuba ígunapakade. Amene. 


Bolor has been called the will o' the wisp of geography and the SSES 
of controversy, 

The following is a list, ete., of some of the many works which treat of it, 

FAUTHIER:—Le livre de Marco Polo, 1307 A.D. Paris, 1865, 

SHAW, R. B.—A Prince (Mirza Haidar ; Tarikh-i- Rashidi, 1543 





A.D.) of Kashgar, on the Geography of Eastern Turkestan, R.G.S., A 
Volume XLVI, of 1876.—Bolor is mentioned as co-terminous with the ` 
` "Yarkand Province of Raskam and Taghdumbásb. It included the 
present district of Káfiristán. According to Mirzá Haidar the country of | 
Bolor corresponded with Dürdistàn. > 

Kuarroru.—Magasin Asiatique, 1825. Tome ler.—Bolor is south- ` Á 


east of Yarkiang and east of Badakhshán, and Baltistán is south of it. Y 
VIGNE, G. F.—Travels in Kashmir, Ladāk, eto., 1842. = tt 


X e — Hox BOLDT.—4A sie Centrale, Vol. II, p. 365.—Systéme des Montagnes à de e 
Bor, | E 


^ = 





þr E —5* the above was written, a copy of the translation into the so-called 
has been kindly — —— by Dr. Grierson, C.LE., IT 
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Ravertr, Caprarn H. G.— Notes on Káfirístán, Journal Asiatio 
>- Society, Bengal, 1859, and Account of Upper Qushqar, eto., Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1864. 

Coxsršowas, GENERAL SIR A Ancient Geography of India, 1871.— 
Bolor is litt]e T'hibet. 
 Lupwioe, Gropor Vor —.—“ The Pamir and sources of Amu Darya, 
1861," and “ The Bolors and their Country, 1862," being articles written 
by M. Veniukof, based on “ Travels through Upper Asia from Kashgar, 
á Taskbalyk, Bolor, Badakhshan, eto., by George Ludwig Von —," published 
` 4n Journal of Imperial Geographical Society of. St. PetSrsburgh and trans- 
— — Tated for Journal R.G.S., London, 1866. 


" This purports to be an account of a journey made about 1790 J A.D., 

< through various countries, including Kaáfiristán. 

: A map is given which locates the town of Bolor 130 miles north of the 

D town of Chitral. ` 

E. |» ÅRROWSMITH, J —Map of Central Asia, 1834 ? 1840.—He had permis- 
sion to examine and embody in his map certain information by George 
ebd Von—, which has since been shown to be misleading. In this map 

A e the town of Bolor is shown about 90 miles north of the town of Chitral, the 

E X river (rising near it) flowing about 100 miles to the north ; and the 
E" Bolor range on its enst, running for abont 120 miles north and south. 


— "RawLiNsoN, Ma3on-GzxERAL Sm H.— The Pamir Region, Central Asia, 
a SE R.G.S., Volume X, 1866, and Volume XVII, 1878. On Badakhshan 

E and Wakhan.—He considers the Memoirs by Veniukoff on tho Pamir 
| pres and Bolor country are not to be trusted for certain reasons. 


tam ch — — Ç c 


 Rawtiwsos, Sım H.—Quarterly Review, London, 1866.—Reviews a ` 
Á rioty of writers, including George Ludwig Von —. He considers the 

E ormat ion giyen regarding Bolor, Vakhan, Badakhaþán "Steng da *e 1 
` le confusion, " etc., etc. Wa 




















| K HANIKOFF, M. DE.— Letter to R.G.S., London, in re the above eriti- 

et cis * „J0th April, 1866. Pro. R.G.B., 1866. —Ho upholds Veniukoff and 

! — Von —, a map by whom is produced, dated 1806. Dord | 
Pro, R. G.S, 1866, p. 317) thinks Khanikoft’s vindjeatic 
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a map which locates the town of Bolor 200 versta north of the — 
Chitral and 100 versta east-north-oast of tho town of Badakhabšn. 

SrRANGFORDP Vuiscount.—Pro., R.G.S8., London, Volume XIII of 1868. 
—Sovorely criticises the papers above referred to by Veniukoff. 

Yure, Coronet H., C.B — Tha Book of Ser Marco Polo (translated), 
London, 1871.—Marco Polo locates the conntry of Bolór E. N. E. of the 
Pamer, peopled by savage idolaters who “ are in truth an oyil race"; but, 
in á map of Marco Polo's itineraries at page 168 of Volume I, the town of 
Bolor is shown at least two degrees North of Kafiristan and two degrees 
West of Pamer. Belor possibly included Balti and the mountains adjoin- 
ing Pamer. | 

Youre, Coronen H., C.B.—R.G.8., London, 1872, Volume XLIL— 
Reviews various works, devoting 7 pages to the proper locality of Bolor. 

Bn, R. B. (F.R.G.S.)—Oentral Asia ín 1872. Pro, R.G.S., 1872. 
—The City of Bolor may now be allowed to “fade into a mist of 
confusion." 

RAWLINSON, Sir H.—Monograph on the Ozus. Journal R.G.S., 
Volume XLII, 1872.—Part of this is written to show that there has been 
a series of misconceptions regarding the locality of Bolor, a name in use 
from 10th to 17th century, bat obsolete ever since. It is the pivot for 
| much spurious geography in Central Asia. 
B. Mengt, R.—Hussian ee tae to Alai and Pamirs. R.G.S8., 
i Volume XLVII, 1877. 

Pearse, Mason H.—Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, 1898. 

BippuLPB, Coronen.—Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh: 1880,—Bolor had 
its centre in Skardo, which is commonly called Palor, or Balors or Baloruts. 

Horpicu, CoroNEL Sin T. (R.E.) — Proceedings Pamir Boundary Com- 
mission of 1896, Calcutta, 1897.—The name of the great meridional water- 
shed dividing the Oxus ‘basin from the plains of Kaabgür bas varied ` 
through different periods of history. Its classical name was Taurus 
* and its medieval name Bolor Tagh; in more recent years the Nezatash 




































_ west boundary. The Pámirs formed part of the medieval kingdom ` 
ef Bolor, which again was part of the Yuchi Empire of Tokharistam, — 


cousin of the Emperor Babar. The country of Bolor then (1525 
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or Pamir or Sindi Range; and latterly Sarikól. It now forms China's ` 
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idolatrons people whose description agrees with that of the Káfira of the 
present day. It evidently then included Kifiristin. 


AnBERUNI's India, (written about A.D, 1000).— Sachau's Translation, 
Vol, I, p. 207.—Leaving the ravine, by which Zon enter Kashmir, and 
entering the plateam, then you have for a marcli of two more days on your 
— left the mountains of Bolor and Shamilán, Turkish tribes who are called 
- Bhattavaryan. Their king has the title Bhatta Shah. Their towns are 
Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltás, and their language is the Turkish. 


— 9 Baros Curzon or Kepiestoxn.—The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, 
- 1898.—V ery many authorities are quoted, and the opinion arrived at that 
Bolor included Kafiristin, Upper Chitral, Yasin, Gilgit and Hunza 
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APPENDIX V. 
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The following prayers, etc., in the Kámik (Kamdeab ?) dinlect have 
been procured by C. Rose, Esq., Superintendent, Postal Service, Chitral :— 


1, Ae Imra, nirmalla ! tu tã salam? Tu paida 
„Oh God, > creator ! Thee to salim ! "Thon created 
kars ; mizboh ; le wargas. 


hast made me; thou art seated above ; good do to me. 





2. Mekessi karmüeo na shaylish 
Clouds, wife of a prophet, wherever you will sit 
4 karnvieo O ho ho, karm4eo, bhim 
wife of a prophet, oh ho ho! wife of a prophet, the earth 
— ne naylish. Mirro (Imro?) agol utā. 
will flourish (be green). Oh God rain give. NU 
3. Tu sun maleh. Oyo mire ` ránjá. Á 
Of thee of gold (is) crown. Than all greater thon art, ~ — 
fe Imro ! sun máleh. Tu sun maleh. 
A Oh God! of gold (thy) crown. Of thee of gold (is) crown, 
B Mirro (Imro ?) söng train. 
Mk <“ Oh God ! of gold (is) thy throne (?). 
E e 


4. PRAYER FOR ONESELF— 





| Imrā ` emo  darboh. ` Imroh kurán ` darboh. 
— Oh God! tous do good. Oh God! to our children do good. 
e? "Emo ishtri  darboh. Emo balogh ara he 
d = Toour ‘wives do good. To us much wealth — ` 
‘wards. — Emo atra pisao. Ema ls A 


. do (give) for us. Ofus enemy destroy. Tous good  — 
wargas. Emo kat ` de gas. Emau ` gá G Ch 
|. doe Ofus harvest good bring. Ofnus herds too , 
x — le gas; dath di le yar 
| good. make ; goats. nlao good make E 
Nee, > 3 


5, PuAYERM DEFORE SETTING OUT YO KILL A MAN=— 
Balam Gish fue pantshr bo ! Sotron 
War God ! thou before (us) be! Of twice our number 
proton ! Gish ® ius shasi 
the strength give! Oh War-god! ofthee head (in name of) 
wam (winam F) 
Í strike. 


6. Ixrarcariox— 2 


Mirro (Imrof)! inā, pido. 
Oh God ! him kill. 


7. PRATER BEFORE SETTING OUTPÜKO KILL A MAN= 


Imro ' aské eman b'dusht o jo ema jasht 
Oh God! him of as in hand (?) to kill 
machhké. 
deliver np. (P) 


8. PnAYER AFTER FAILING TO KILL A MAN— 


Imra ! Št wari manji-sam (azzam). 
Ob God! I feeble man am. 
mütayanr. Imra! tu aske pisdo. 
feeble ís. Oh God! thou him kill. 


d Ki | 
i CS GRACE AFTER KILLING Á MAN— 
ES. Ta koron kutt. 
— . "Thou blessing (P) gadest (ie, by thy grace we killed him). 


Ee de e. Eo M gege Á / 
Ee E E AEN 
— v (thou) —— bee — 
sho ushro sab - 
— E give (we recall) ot pumpkin $ the head. 

mashi lash. 
l (P) aman thon strikes 


our amsa Ga — 
— an x the henda ef pampking rtain enemi 
- a 1 aieea * zéi ER 
| v > T A T0 x si, Se — — | I 
w w Eos bp eat T * 





The following i» the only Kátir story which Mr. Rose was ableto —— 


"^" — 


Story of the Moon. 
One day the sun and moon were bathing in n tank, when a mam, — 
rrying a bedstead, and his dog, passed by, returning from bis feld. — 
adi am which of them, (the san or moon), was the more 
l He replied that both were equally besatiful ; but again and 
erh kim, and Sadly hö“pald that the sun was a little 
B Bs ST Un geen, On hesring this, the moon became angry, 
1d took the man, with hia bedstead and dog, sway to the sky, where 
wy still live in the moon 





